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Preface 


ESHE LHUNDUP SOPA (1923-2014) enthusiastically introduced me to a 

biography of Atiša in the early summer of 1992 while on retreat at Deer 

Park Buddhist Center outside of Oregon, Wisconsin. In the spring of 
1996, Geshé Sopa led my graduate school classmates and I through Atisa’s 
biography in a second-year classical Tibetan class at the University of 
Wisconsin-Madison. The following academic year we read Atisa's Open Basket 
of Jewels. 

Over the summers from 1998 to 2002 at Deer Park Monastery in Oregon, 
Wisconsin, Geshe Sopa also introduced me to the Madhyamaka thought of 
Tsongkhapa (1357-1419) in seminars on the major works--the Great Treatise 
on the Stages of the Path, the Essence of Eloquence, Elucidation of the Thought, 
and Ocean of Reasoning. 1 was intensely interested in Tsongkhapa, but could not 
help noticing that AtiSa was always only mentioned in passing in these works. In 
the back of my mind was the question, “Did Ati$a have any sustained teachings 
or writing on Madhyamaka other than the Open Basket of Jewels?" That 
question was left unanswered for a number of years as I tried to gain stable 
employment as an academic scholar. 

When I landed a tenure-track position at the University of Calgary in 2008, 
and having published a book related to Tsongkhapa (Stairway to Nirvana), I 
noticed that a scholar in Japan, Izumi Miyazaki, had published a Tibetan critical 
edition of Ati$a's Open Basket of Jewels, the “Annotated Tibetan Text and 
Japanese Translation of the Ratnakarandodghatamadhyamakopadesa of Ati$a" 
(2007). I immediately found my class notes from Geshé Sopa's class, revised the 
English translation and annotation of Miyazaki's paper, and published this in 
2010 as “Atisa’s Open Basket of Jewels: A Middle Way Vision in Late Phase 
Indian Vajrayana." At the same time that I arrived at the University of Calgary, 
the availability of the the Collected Works of the Kadampas, unknown to Tibetan 
scholars after the seventeenth century and published in fascimiles only recently, 
had been announced. 

Noticing that a number of the works were no longer extant elsewhere, I 
secured grant funds to acquire the Collected Works of the Kadampas in 2008. I 


can remember the day that the boxes arrived and my late, lamented mentor- 
colleague Leslie Kawamura (1935-2011) and I unpacked and shelved the first 
ninety volumes in my office. I was excited to see what these texts would say, 
particularly with regard to the Abhisamayalamkara, on which the collection 
contained a number of commentaries. As a number of the works were written in 
hard-to-read cursive (dbu med) Tibetan script, I began to write down all the 
ligatures that I could not read. 

Thanks to my training, I could read a majority of the texts, and over time and 
through comparison I was able to discern a number of abbreviations (sdus yig) 
and other scribal features of the texts that I wished to investigate. I began to 
notice several volumes on Madhyamaka whose authorship was considered 
anonymous. I analyzed, transcribed, and translated a number of them wherever 
and whenever I could find the time. In the spring of 2012, Shoryu Katsura 
arranged for me to present a lecture on “An Early Tibetan Commentary on 
Atisa’s Satyadvayavatara” at the Ryukoku University Research Institute for 
Buddhist Cultures in Asia (BARC) in June 2012. In Kyoto preparing for the 
lecture, I realized that the volume 4 Collection of Special Instructions on the 
Middle Way in the Kadampa collection, the text that was the basis for the lecture, 
contained elements of Madhyamaka thought and practice I had not read before. I 
later revised and published this lecture in 2013, which became the basis for 
chapters 2 and 3 of this book. Upon returning to Canada, and interspersed among 
other research projects and publications from 2014 to 2016, I gradually edited 
and published the texts that would eventually become chapters 4—7. 

I had every incentive to rework these articles into a book on the 
Madhyamaka thought and practice of Atiša and his followers. Not only are the 
introductory essays and translations based on recently recovered Tibetan texts 
never before studied, but I was also motivated to counter the misperception of 
some modern scholars that Ati$a was not an important figure either in Indian or 
Tibetan Buddhist history. As the book demonstrates, this is decidedly not the 
case. I have also been motivated by a recent generation of scholars, particularly 
those who do not read Tibetan, who, with a disregard for sociohistorical context 
and philological precision, have tried to turn the profound spirituality of Indian 
and Tibetan Buddhist Madhyamaka into some type of analytical philosophy. 


Organization and Structure of the Book 


The book is organized in three parts based on the chronology of Ati$a's teaching 


of Madhyamaka in India and Tibet. Each part focuses on a specific text, or set of 
texts, specifically related to Ati$a's Middle Way. The authorship and date of 
composition for each work is discussed along with an outline of the work's 
textual sources followed by an analysis of the content. Part 1 introduces and is a 
translation of Atisa’s Open Basket of Jewels, an extensive teaching that he 
composed in India and that was translated by his Tibetan disciples while in 
India. This text provides an early record of Ati$a's extensive instructions on the 
Middle Way in which he elaborates his lineage of teachers, the importance of the 
“mind of awakening” (bodhicitta), and the scriptural sources that influence his 
understanding of Madhyamaka. 

Part 2 introduces and provides translations of Atisa’s understanding of the 
two realities (satyadvaya), the basis for his exegesis of the Middle Way. Chapter 
2 is a text that Ati$a wrote on the two realities, Entry to the Two Realities 
(Satyadvayavatara). | have included this brief work of twenty-eight verses as a 
reference text for the Kadampa commentary Collection on the Two Realities in 
chapter 3, the earliest known commentary on Atiša”s Entry to the Two Realities. 
I introduce the Collection on the Two Realities with a discusion on AtiSa's 
understanding of conventional reality (samvrtisatya) and ultimate reality 
(paramarthasatya), and the role of valid cognition (pramana) and reasoning 
(yukti) in AtiSa's thought. Chapter 4 is an extended work attributed to Atiša 
entitled 4 General Explanation of, and Framework for Understanding, the Two 
Realities. 1 introduce the work with a discussion of the evidence for its 
attribution to Atiša, provide a topical outline, and furnish a summary and 
analysis of the content. 

Part 3, “How Madhyamikas Meditate," concentrates on Atisa’s Special 
Instructions on the Middle Way (Madhyamakopadesa) along with two 
commentaries to the work, one by the Indian scholar Prajfiamukti, who was 
among the entourage accompanying Ati$a while he traveled in Tibet, and the 
other by an anonymous Tibetan Kadampa author affiliated with the monastic 
center of Radreng. Chapter 5 introduces and translates the base text of Atisa’s 
Special Instructions on the Middle Way. Chapter 6 consists of Prajfiamukti's 
Commentary on the Special Instructions on the Middle Way 
(Madhyamakopadesavrtti), which furnishes evidence of how Madhyamaka was 
understood by a contemporary Indian student of Ati$a. Chapter 7 provides a 
Tibetan commentary to Ati$a's base text Collection of Special Instructions on 
the Middle Way that demonstrates the faith-based contemplative nature of the 
Middle Way among AtiSa's early followers. Altogether, these chapters bring 


together the primary sources of Atisa’s Madhyamaka thought and its 
understanding among his early Kadampa followers. 


Manuscripts and Sources 


The works of Atiša and his early Kadampa followers included in this book are 
based on recently published manuscripts of the Collected Works of the 
Kadampas (Bka’ gdams pa gsung 'bum).! This collection consists of a number 
of lost Tibetan manuscripts that were recovered from temples within Drepung 
and Sera monasteries outside of Lhasa in 2003, as well as works gathered from 
private collections of individual Tibetan scholars. Currently consisting of 120 
volumes, the collection contains facsimiles of manuscripts related to Buddhist 
scholastic topics such as Madhyamaka (dbu ma), Pramana (tshad ma), and 
Abhidharma (chos mngon pa) by Tibetan authors from the late tenth century up 
to the early fifteenth century. 

The original manuscripts were found loosely piled in muddled, dusty, and 
moldy stacks of folios in the storerooms of Drepung and Sera monasteries. 
Under the direction of Alak Zenkar Rinpoche Tupten Nyima (Thub bstan nyi 
ma, b. 1943), these stacks of manuscripts were cleaned, put in order, organized 
into distinct books, and shelved. Over the course of several years, facsimiles of 
the manuscripts were made available for purchase in four sets of thirty volumes 
each. Volumes 1—30, published in 2006, contain works of scholars such as 
Rinchen Sangpo (958-1055), Ngok Loden Sherap (1059-1109), Patsap 
Nyimadrak (b. 1055), and Chapa Chókyi Sengé (1109-69). Volumes 31—60 
(2009) include works by figures like Gyamar Jangchup Drak (eleventh century) 
and Chim Namkha Drak (1210-85). Volumes 61-90 (2009) have texts by 
authors such as Mapja Jangchup Tsóndrü (d. 1185), Chomden Rikpai Raldri 
(1227—1305), and Gyalsé Thokmé Sangpo (1295-1369). Among volumes 91— 
120 (2015) are works of Ati$a, Rinchen Sangpo, and Potowa Rinchen Sal (1027— 
1105). Each of these four sets contains works by numerous other authors; some 
works are anonymous or have authors yet to be identified. The facsimiles of the 
manuscripts are unedited. Some manuscript folios are out of order, some 
manuscripts are in block print, and the majority are written in different varieties 
of cursive Tibetan script. 

The authors of these works are generally considered to belong to the 
Kadampa tradition of Tibetan Buddhism. The volumes of handwritten 
manuscripts were purportedly a part of the library of the fourth Tsang king, 


Karma Tenkyong Wangpo (r. 1622-42), a patron of Kagyiipa groups, and were 
confiscated by the Fifth Dalai Lama, Ngawang Losang Gyatso (1617-82). 
Although the banning of books owing to doctrinal content is well known in 
Tibetan history,? the confiscation of these manuscripts is most likely not due to 
their content. As suggested by Gareth Sparham (cited in Hopkins 2007, 10—12), 
the seventeenth-century political situation in Tibet involving the Gelukpa, their 
Mongolian patrons, and rival kings in Tsang province may not reflect the 
banning of individual works based on philosophical or doctrinal content but 
rather political conflict over maintenance of patronage. Nevertheless, the fact 
that these texts were deposited away in the mid-seventeenth century indicates 
that prominent Tibetan scholars, particularly Gelukpa exegetes such as 
Changkya Rólpai Dorjé (1717—86) and Thuken Chökyi Nyima (1737—1802), or 
even a Kadampa literature specialist like Yeshé Dóndrup (1792—1855), did not 
have access to texts such as A General Explanation of the Two Realities after the 
seventeenth century. It gives pause for thought that these texts are available to 
scholars today through the sheer contingency of historical factors that enabled 
their recovery. 

Most studies of Indian Buddhism and Madhyamaka are based on extant 
manuscripts, xylographs, or blockprints centuries away from the authors of these 
works. These texts are preserved in Tibetan Tengyurs and, once translated into 
Tibetan, have been systematically and anonymously edited over the centuries. 
The manuscripts I have selected for this book bring us closer to the eleventh- 
century figure of Atiša, as they appear to be the earliest and most relevant to 
Atisa’s Madhyamaka in the currently available Collected Works of the 
Kadampas. Open Basket of Jewels; Entry to the Two Realities and its Kadampa 
commentary, Collection on the Two Realities; A General Explanation of the Two 
Realities, and the Kadampa commentary Collection of Special Instructions on 
the Middle Way are all translated from manuscripts of the Collected Works of the 
Kadampas and are texts attributed to Atiša or his early Kadampa followers. 
Although physically copied in the mid-seventeenth century, the textual readings 
they contain are earlier than the block print editions of the Tengyur, most of 
which were created and anonymously edited in the early part of the eighteenth 
century (1730s).4 

I have also utilized other early commentaries preserved from the Collected 
Works of the Kadampas for insight into AtiSa's Madhyamaka teachings in Tibet. 
These include the Explanation of [Atisa's] Special Instructions of the Middle 
Way; The System of Potowa and His Spiritual Son (Dbu ma i man ngag gi bshad 


pa, Pu to yab sras kyi lugs) [abbr. Potowa's Middle Way)? by an anonymous 
Kadampa author, as well as an early Kadampa commentary on the 
Satyadvayavatara, Sherab Dorje's Explanation of Atisa's “Entry to the Two 
Realities,” attributed to Naljorpa Sherap Dorje (ca. 1125), who was a direct 
disciple of Sharawa Yónten Drak (1070—1141).6 

My translations and analyses are supplemented with anecdotes from the early 
biographies of Ati$a and his numerous works and translations that are preserved 
in Tibetan. The stories of Atisa’s life are preserved only in Tibetan sources. 
Based on the extensive studies of Helmut Eimer (1977, 1979, 1982, 2003), over 
forty Tibetan sources are known that provide biographical information about 
Ati$a. Among these sources, The Extensive Biography (Rnam thar rgyas pa), 
attributed to Ja Dülzin Tsóndrü Bar (1091-1166 or 1100-1174), and The 
Universally Known Biography (Rnam thar yongs grags), attributed to Chim 
Namkha Drak (1210-85), furnish almost all material known about the life of 
Ati$a (Eimer 1982). Excerpts from these biographies have been studied and 
translated (Decleer 1996, 1997a, 1997b; Jinpa 2006), although complete 
translations have yet to be published. In addition, recently recovered manuscripts 
published in facsimile by the Paltsek Institute for Ancient Tibetan Manuscripts 
has complicated, yet also enhanced, the available sources for Atisa’s life and its 
transmission history. In addition to known sources on Atisa’s life that have not 
been translated, the Paltsek Institute's recent publication of the Collected Works 
of Tibetan Histories and Biographies (Bod kyi lo rgyus rnam thar phyogs 
bsgrigs 2010) contains six biographies of Atiša based on texts previously 
unknown or presumed lost. These older versions of Atisa’s life story have 
recently been published in Tibetan as the Collected Biographies of the Glorious 
Lord Atisa." Although material found in these biographies overlaps with material 
found in The Extensive Biography and The Universally Known Biography, there 
are also strands of information in the older biographies that were previously 
unknown. A good example is a biographical episode translated by Thupten Jinpa 
(2006, 27-58) entitled “How Atisa Relinquished His Kingdom and Sought 
Liberation,” attributed to Atisa’s disciple Dromtónpa. This is one of four 
biographical works on Atisa found in The Book of Kadam. Two of the 
biographies in the Collected Biographies of the Glorious Lord Atisa, both 
attributed to Dromtónpa, also contain this episode, but these older biographies 
provide an additional twenty pages of narrative not found in The Book of Kadam. 
In sum, the biographical and historical information for Ati$a's instruction on 
Madhyamaka that is available in these sources has not been preserved for other 


Indian Buddhist scholars and teachers. The accounts of the journeys of Tibetan 
translator-monks to bring Atiša to western Tibet, along with accounts of Atisa’s 
life and his own writings, supplemented with recently discovered Kadampa 
manuscripts, provide new evidence for the practice of Madhyamaka in eleventh- 
century India and Tibet. 

The old Tibetan manuscripts published by the Paltsek Institute, hidden away 
in the basement storerooms of Drepung Monastery, Sera Monastery, and the 
Potala Palace for over four hundred years, bring to light an understanding and 
exegesis of Ati$a's Madhyamaka thought and practice that, in many respects, is 
totally opposite from the views of post-sixteenth-century Gelukpa thinkers. 
These texts illustrate how unique the Gelukpa presentation of Madhyamaka is 
from the standpoint of Atiša and the majority of early Kadampa thinkers. They 
implicitly demonstrate just how reliant a number of modern interpreters of 
Madhyamaka are on Gelukpa understandings of Madhyamaka and its related 
practices, and just how different modern interpreters are in their soteriological 
understanding of Madhyamaka in the context of Buddhist thought.® 

These available historical resources provide evidence for a general 
chronology of when and where AtiSa taught and translated his teachings on the 
Middle Way. Based on them, the introductory essays to the translations discuss 
the Indian Buddhists that Atiša studied under, as well as the texts that he studied 
and taught, to gain a clear picture of the influences that shaped his understanding 
of Madhyamaka in India. 
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Introduction: Ati$a's Middle Way in India and Tibet 


IPAMKARASRIJNANA (982-1054), also known under the title Atiša,’ is 

famous for his journey to Tibet and his teachings there over the course 

of thirteen years. His lucid expositions on Mahayana and Vajrayana 

uddhist thought and practice came to influence all subsequent traditions of 
Buddhism in Tibet. However, Atisa’s teachings on Madhyamaka (Middle Way 
religious thought and practice)! are not extensively discussed nor commented 
on in the works of known and extant indigenous Tibetan scholars. In modern 
scholarly overviews or sourcebooks on Indian Buddhist thought and practice, 
Atisa’s Madhyamaka teachings, if even discussed, are minimally acknowledged. 
The essays and translations in this book reveal Atisa's pure Madhyamaka 
lineage from Nagarjuna that was significantly influenced by the works of 
Candrakirti. This Madhyamaka lineage was contemplative in nature and based 
on faith, compassion, and resolutions to attain a miraculous form of buddhahood 
rather than on formal logical proof, linguistic semantics, or metaphysical 
speculation. Moreover, it was actively taught and followed for at least fifty years 
after Ati$a came to Tibet. The works that follow open a window into a lineage of 
Madhyamaka that pre-dates the infusion of epistemology that developed at the 
famous monastery of Sangphu Neuthok in the twelfth century and its later 
systemization in the Geluk tradition after the fifteenth century. These 
introductory essays and translations therefore fill an important gap in the 
historical knowledge of Madhyamaka teachings in eleventh-century India and 
Tibet.!! They constitute new knowledge and understanding concerning 
Madhyamaka and its practice according to Atisa and his early followers, known 
as Kadampas (bka’ gdams pa).!? Although there have been previous studies on 
Ati$a (e.g. Chattopadhyaya 1967; Sherburne 1983; Sherburne 2000), the 
materials in this book are based on recently recovered texts of the Collected 
Works of the Kadampas (Bka’ gdams gsung 'bum) published by the Paltsek 
Institute for Ancient Tibetan Manuscripts (dpal brtsegs bod yig dpe rnying zhib 
jug khang). Unknown to even indigenous Tibetan scholars after the seventeenth 
century and collected and published in facsimile form only in the early twenty- 
first century, these materials shed new light on Atisa’s teachings in Tibet and 


bring to the forefront a forgotten legacy of Madhyamaka thought that 
disappeared from Tibetan Buddhist communities after the thirteenth century. 


Atisa 's Study of the Middle Way 


Atiša traveled far and wide both as a student and as a scholar to learn and teach 
Madhyamaka thought and practice. The biographies mention him traveling 
throughout central India, South India, Kashmir, Bengal, and Sumatra to learn the 
Dharma of the Buddha.!3 Based on the lineage lists that record his early 
education, Ati$a received extensive teachings on Mahayana Buddhism in both 
the way of the perfections (paramita) and the way of mantras (mantra). AtiSa's 
lineages within the way of perfections are classified as either the lineage of the 
view (lta ba) or the lineages of extensive practices (spyod pa). Atiša will later be 
renowned in Tibetan forms of Buddhism for unifying the vision and practices 
found within these two lineages. 

In the works translated in this book, Atisa identifies himself as a follower of 
the Middle Way (dbu ma pa) from the lineage and teachings of the Arya 
Nagarjuna. Nagarjuna, in Atisa’s eyes, is a Mahayana Buddhist figure equivalent 
to the Buddha, one who is placed at the beginning of numerous lineage lists 
encompassing the way of the perfections, the way of mantras, and the lineage of 
view within the Tibetan biographical tradition of categorizing Ati$a's received 
teachings. The basis of Ati$a's understanding of Mahayana Buddhist thought 
and practice descends from Nagarjuna and encompasses all of Ati$a works 
included in this book. 

The early biographies on Atisa’s life begin with his training under numerous 
Indian masters. Five masters that are prominent in his early education include 
the brahmana Jitari, the scholar-monk Bodhibhadra, the contemplative-monk 
Vidyakokila, and the tantric yogis Avadhütipa and Rahulagupta. Ati$a would 
study under these masters from around the age of ten up to the age of twenty- 
one. Biographies expand the number of Atisa’s teachers from seven, then twelve, 
and up to fifty-two (Vetturini 2013, 80). 

The narratives depict him learning about Madhyamaka from scholarly monks 
in Indian Buddhist monasteries and from contemplative monks and tantric yogis 
in remote forest retreats. Atisa lived during the the Pala dynastic period (eighth 
century to 1200) in eastern India, where great educational and monastic centers 
of Buddhism flourished. Institutions such as Vikramašīla, Nalanda, Somapuri, 


Trikatuka, Uddandapura, and Jagaddala received royal funding and state support 
from the Pala emperors for infrastructure costs and teaching appointments.!4 As 
the young prince *Candragarbha (zla ba'i snying po), Atiša seeks out his 
teachers in monastic institutions, forest retreats, or cave dwellings. The idealized 
portraits of Atiša”s life perserved in the Potala Palace depict meetings with 
teachers in forest retreats.!5 Among Atisa’s teachers related to Madhyamaka or 
meditation, Bodhibhadra is mainly connected with a monastery, Nalanda, but his 
primary teacher of Madhyamaka, Avadhitipa, is a yogi who resides in the forest. 
Among AtiSa's early teachers, Jitari, Bodhibhadra, Vidyakokila, and Avadhütipa 
are the most formative for Atisa’s understanding of Madhyamaka. 

Although Jitari is not listed among Ati$a's lineage of Madhyamaka teachers, 
early biographies portray him as the first major teacher in AtiSa's life and one 
who encourages the young Atiša to seek out and study under Bodhibhadra. 
Jitari!© was a lay (upasaka) Buddhist scholar and master of tantra who was 
educated at home because his parents had a mixed-caste marriage (Franco 2015). 
Jitari taught at Vikramasila Monastery and was considered an excellent teacher, 
both in epistemology (pramana) and tantra, based on his known works and his 
having received the honor of pandita during the reign of Mahapala (Tucci 1956, 
250-52). Biographical sources mention that Atiša was a young boy around the 
age of ten (ca. 992) when he studied under Jitari. The Tibetan biographical 
narratives depict Jitāri instructing the young Atiša to travel away from 
Vikramasila Monastery, which was closer to his home, and to the more distant 
monastery of Nalanda in Magadha in order to study under Bodhibhadra. 

The young prince *Candragarbha met Bodhibhadra upon arrival at Nalanda 
in 994 and received novice vows from the scholar-monk. The Tibetan Tengyur 
preserves five major works attributed to Bodhibhadra. These include the 
Bodhisattvasamvaravidhi (Toh 3967 and 4491), the 
Bodhisattvasamvaravimsakapanjika (Toh 4083), 
Jhanasarasamuccayanibandhana (Toh 3852), Samadhisambharaparivarta (Toh 
3924), and Yogalaksanasatya (Toh 2458 and 4536). Atisa often cites these 
works of Bodhibhadra in his own corpus of writings.!7 Bodhibhadra is an 
authoritative figure for Atiša in bodhisattva conduct, the practice of tranquility 
(Samatha), and his understanding of Madhyamaka. In the section on tranquility 
in Atisa's Bodhipathapradipa, the Samadhisambharaparivarta is cited multiple 
times and Ati$a supports his classifications and branches of tranquility based on 
this work. Along these lines, Ati$a provides a brief exegesis on Madhyamaka in 
his Bodhimargapradipapafijika (see Appendix) influenced by the thought of 


Bodhibhadra. In relation to Atisa’s lineage of Madhyamaka, as represented in 
the Bodhipathapradipa and its autocommentary, Bodhibhadra is a major figure. 
Ati$a considers this tradition of Madhyamaka as being passed from Nagarjuna 
through Aryadeva, Candrakirti, Bhaviveka, and Sàntideva down to Bodhibhadra. 
Ati$a praises Bodhibhadra in the Bodhimargapradipapanjika as follows: 


Bodhibhadra attained accomplishment by means of the special instructions of 
Arya Nagarjuna and acquired the approval of Arya Mafijughosa. He obtained 
supersensory knowledge and perceived reality, manifesting in his mind the 
intention of all the tantras, all the sūtras, and the tradition of vinaya at the same 
time. Therefore, since the spiritual teacher of the successively transmitted 
lineage is the glorious Bodhibhadra, one should follow him. 18 


In the works translated in this book, however, Bodhibhadra is not 
significantly cited in Atisa’s articulation of Madhyamaka. Ati$a mainly cites the 
works of Nāgārjuna in his own works composed in India and Tibet. Atiša does 
cite Bodhibhadra as an authoritative figure in his Bodhipathapradipa, and this 
may have been due to Bodhibhadra's status as a celibate monk when the 
Bodhipathapradipa was commissioned by King Jangchup Ó in the west Tibet 
region of Shangshung. 

Bodhibhadra gives the young prince “Candragarbha instruction on 
generating the resolve for the awakening mind (cittotpāda, sems bskyed) 
(Dromtónpa Gyalwai Jungné 2014a, 4-6; Jinpa 2006, 41). Bodhibhadra also 
gives the prince instruction on death and impermanence, encouraging him to 
renounce his kingdom and become a fully ordained monk. He then directs the 
prince to receive instruction on Dharma from *Vidyakokila, a monk living north 
of Nalanda in solitary retreat. Atisa left Bodhibhadra and sought instruction from 
Vidyakokila. 

Vidyakokila is often noted in Tibetan biographies and histories as a master 
who comes after Nagarjuna and Candrakirti in the accounts of Atisa’s lineages 
of received teachings. The Dromton Itinerary, attributed to Atisa’s foremost 
disciple, Dromtónpa Gyalwai Jungné (Brom ston pa rgyal ba'i “byung gnas, 
1004—64), provides a third-person account of Naktso Lotsawa Tsultrim Gyalwa 
seeing Vidyakokila at a noontime gathering of monks at Vikramasila Monastery 
and mistaking him for Atisa. In Naktso Lotsawa’s account, Vidyakokila is 
described as “a great accomplished master who directly trained under the great 
Acarya Candrakirti.”!9 The Kadampa Collection on the Two Realities and 


General Explanation mention that Vidyakokila, along with Nagarjuna and 
Candrakirti, were long-lived figures who perceived reality. Ruegg (2010, 9— 
10n10) has noted that the Tibetan translator Patsap Nyimadrak's Indian mentors, 
Kanakavarman and Hasumati, were disciples of Vidyakokila. 

After studying under Vidyakokila, Ati$a, according to early Kadampa 
biographies, went to study with Avadhūtipa. Historical information for 
Avadhütipa is elusive in that there are at least four individuals with this name in 
works preserved in the Tibetan Tengyur. Tibetan historians writing after the 
fourteenth century also provide varied accounts of his life and his relationship to 
Atiša.20 I therefore limit the references about Avadhütipa and his teachings to 
works written by Atiša, the early Kadampa biographies of Atiša, and the early 
Kadampa commentaries on Atisa’s Middle Way. A traditional biography of 
Atiša attributed to Dromtónpa Gyalwai Jungné (2012b, 45-46) states that Atiša 
first received Madhyamaka teachings under the tantric yogi Avadhütipa, with 
whom he studied for seven years from the age of twelve to eighteen. The 
biography mentions that Ati$a learned the Madhyamaka principles of subtle 
cause and effect under Avadhütipa, a point specifically mentioned in the 
Collection on the Two Realities (folio 7b). Atisa’s study of Madhyamaka under 
Avadhütipa is.” also supported by the colophon to the 
Stitrasamuccayasancayartha, which mentions that he received the special 
instruction (upadesa) of apratisthita [|madhyamaka] darsana under Avadhütipa. 
This work was translated by Ati$a and a Tibetan student while in India?! In 
another work translated while in India, Atisa’s Open Basket of Jewels directly 
cites Avadhütipa three times. The first citation emphasizes the nondifference 
between gnosis and the dharmadhatu, the second citation advocates practicing 
the vehicle of secret mantra and attaining Mahamudra, and the third citation 
prescribes not judging others while continuously meditating on emptiness. As 
we shall see, the nondifference between gnosis and the dharmadhatu (the realm 
of reality) will be a major source of controversy between Ati$a and his students 
trained in Tibet. 4 General Explanation lists Avadhütipa in the lineage of 
Atisa’s Madhyamaka teachers and describes him as a bodhisattva who obtained 
the fourth level (bhümi). The Kadampa Collection on the Two Realities mentions 
that Atisa gained the Middle Way vision (dbu ma 'i Ita ba) from Avadhütipa, but 
later states that Avadhütipa is not recorded in lists of Atisa’s Madhyamaka 
teachers. The Collection of Special Instructions on the Middle Way?? states that 
Avadhütipa bestowed on Ati$a the special instructions on nonarising. 

The chronology of Atisa’s life after his study with Avadhitipa is not fully 


clear. The biographical sources tell of Ati$a receiving consecration and oral 
teachings from the tantric master Rahulagupta into the cult of Hevajra and then 
traveling in central and northwest India practicing asceticism and studying 
various classes of tantra. In the course of his ascetic practices during this time, 
Ati$a 1s inspired to become a monk. At the age of twenty-eight or twenty-nine, 
Ati$a is ordained at Uddandapura by Silaraksita, who belonged to the 
Lokottaravada branch of the Mahasamghika school. The biographies mention 
that Atísa acquires full mastery of the great commentary of the Mahavibhasa and 
three pitakas at the age of thirty-one. 

During Atisa’s time at Uddandapura, he learns of the great Buddhist teacher 
Dharmakirti of Suvarnadvipa, known in Tibetan as Serlingpa, “the man from 
Sumatra Island." The biographies portray Atisa’s inspiration to study with this 
teacher through either prophecies from his teachers, visions from his 
meditational deities, or by word of mouth while on pilgrimage in Bodhgaya. 
Ati$a is inspired to undertake the arduous journey to Sumatra to study under 
Serlingpa because of this teacher's prestigious knowledge of Mahayana path 
systems, especially his teaching on how to properly cultivate the resolution to 
attain full buddhahood for the benefit of all beings. Ati$a embarked on the 
dangerous voyage around the year 1012 (Chattopadhyaya 1967, 85). According 
to the traditional sources, he stayed for twelve years. 

Ati$a was considered one of Serlingpa's four great disciples, along with 
Ratnakarasanti, Jhanasrimitra, and Ratnakirti. Serlingpa was the author of the 
Durbodhālokā, a well-known . subcommentary | on Haribhadra's 
Abhisamayalamkaravivrti. Indeed, Ati$a's biographies mention that he directly 
heard lectures on the Abhisamayalamkara in fifteen sessions from Serlingpa. 
Serlingpa's mastery of the Abhisamayālamkāra enabled him to teach Atiša 
topics such as mind training, the exchange of self and others, and bodhicitta, 
which Ati$a would later disseminate to his Kadampa followers. Serlingpa was 
also credited with works related to Santideva's Siksāsamuccaya and 
Bodhicaryāvatāra. 

Atiša studied under Serlingpa and returned to India in 1025 around the age of 
forty-four. The Universally Known Biography states that Serlingpa instructed 
Ati$a to study with Ratnākarašānti at Vikramalasila upon returning to India. The 
Extensive Biography describes Atiša carrying out religious work in the 
Vajrasana area before going on to Vikramašīla Monastery.23 Ati$a may have 
arrived at Vikramašīla after being appointed as Upadhyaya (preceptor) at 
Vikramašīla with responsibility also for Uddandapura under King Bheyapala, 


who reigned according to Taranatha as the predecessor of Neyapala (r. ca. 1027— 
43). Atiša's teachers and colleagues at Vikramašīla included such figures as 
Tathāgataraksita, Kamalaraksita, Jüana$rimitra, Ratnakirti, and Ratnākarašānti. 
Atiša most likely studied under Ratnākarašānti during the initial period of 
settling into life at Vikramasila. 

Ratnākarašānti (ca. 1000), also known as Šāntipa in Tibetan sources, was a 
formidable figure at Vikramasila, renowned for his enormous breadth of learning 
and prolific scholarship. He is said to have held the position of eastern 
gatekeeper?? at Vikramašīla and to have been a teacher of the Tibetan translator 
Drokmi Sàkya Yeshé (993-1077) in addition to being Atisa's teacher. He 
composed at least thirty works in a variety of subjects such as valid cognition 
(pramana), the Perfection of Wisdom (prajhaparamita), Yogācāra, tantra, as 
well as Buddhist verse metrics (cansahsastra) and riddles (Isaacson 2013). 
Many of them are preserved only in Tibetan, but a fair number of his 
compositions also survive in Sanskrit. His works on valid cognition include the 
Antarvyaptisamarthana, a digest wherein he formulated the position of “intrinsic 
entailment" (antarvyapti) (Kajiyama 1999). His compositions on the 
prajnaparamita include the Sārottamā, a commentary on the eight-thousand-line 
discourse, and the Suddhamati, a commentary to the twenty-five-thousand-line 
text. Ratnakarasanti’s compositions on tantric philosophy and practice were 
significant for explaining the “method of mantras" (mantranaya) in terms of 
Buddhist scholasticism. His tantric works included commentaries and instruction 
manuals (sadhana) on the Hevajratantra and the  Guhyasamajatantra. 
Ratnākarašānti also composed works in which he systematized the thought of 
Maitreya, Asanga, and Vasubandhu with the thought of Nagarjuna to establish 
his version of the Middle Way (madhyama pratipat) along the lines of yogacara 
thought. The Middle Way for Ratnākarašānti consisted of a Yogācāra position in 
which mental images, or aspects, in cognition are false (*alikakaravada). 
RatnakaraSanti articulated his position in several of his independent writings, 
such as the Madhyamakalamkaropadesa (MAU), the Madhyamakalamkaravrtti- 
madhyamapratipatsiddhi (MAV), the Vijnaptimātratāsiddhi (VMS), the 
Sūtrasamuccayabhāsya and Prajnaparamitopadesa (PPU). As discussed below, 
Ati$a and Ratnākarašānti did not share the same view and practice of the Middle 
Way. 

Ati$a presumably taught courses and served as a supervisor for students at 
Vikramasila and Somapuri. Although the narratives of this phase of Atisa’s life 
in the Tibetan biographies emphasize and are framed in terms of prophetic 


expectations for Atiša to come to Tibet, the sources also indicate that Atiša was 
willing to accept Tibetans as students. The two Tibetan figures who come to 
study with Ati$a and translate texts under him are Gya Tsóndrü Sengé (aka Gya 
Lotsawa), who arrived first, and Naktso Lotsawa Tsultrim Gyalwa, who 
followed. Both these monastic student-translators were sent to India by Jangchup 
Ó (984—1078) to bring Ati$a back to west Tibet to revitalize the Buddha's 
discipline and teaching there. The Tibetan biographical accounts record that 
AtiSa initially rejected invitations to Tibet, and that although the two translators 
eventually succeed in their mission to recruit Atisa, they stayed at Vikramašīla 
for several years waiting for Atisa’s decision. 

Gya Tsóndrü Sengé and Naktso studied under Ati$a during this time and 
together translated works by Atiša and his disciples. Ati$a's Entry to the Two 
Realities and its commentary were translated into Tibetan at Vikramašīla, as was 
Open Basket of Jewels. Colophons of works preserved in Tibet and biographical 
anecdotes mention that Atiša utilized the Madhyamakaratnapradipa (MRP) and 
the Tarkajvala at Somapuri while teaching courses on Madhyamaka around the 
year 1034. The MRP was translated in India by Gya Lotsawa and Naktso while 
at Somapuri, after Ati$a himself had requested a personal copy of the text from a 
Ceylonese monk. This anecdote not only records that Atisa’s Tibetan students 
accompanied him on teaching tours to other monasteries but also that Ati$a kept 
a personal copy of the MRP for the study and teaching of Madhyamaka. 

The MRP is the base text for Ati$a's understanding of Madhyamaka. A 
number of Atiša s standpoints on Madhyamaka thought, as well as the Buddhist 
scriptural sources to substantiate them, are found in the MRP. AtiSa also taught 
Madhyamaka at Somapuri utilizing the Tarkajvala. However, the Tarkajvala 
was translated into Tibetan by Ati$a and Naktso only years later when Atisa 
presented his special instructions on the Madhyamaka in Lhasa. What is notable 
is that Ati$a taught the MRP and the Tarkajvala, both works that he attributed to 
Bhaviveka, as sources for introducing Madhyamaka thought. The Tarkajvala is 
cited in the commentaries throughout the following chapters. 

Atiša accepted the invitation to teach in Tibet at some point between 1037 
and 1040. The biographies depict Ati$a's decision to leave Vikramašīla for Tibet 
as one based on his consultation with teachers, colleagues, and tutelary deities, 
who ostensively advocate that Ati$a will benefit a great number of beings by 
teaching in Tibet. The sources also indicate that AtiSa realized that his life might 
be shortened by traveling to Tibet. At the same time, the Tibetans had to 
negotiate with Vikramasila’s senior monks to gain permission for Ati$a to leave, 


indicating that elder monks at the monastery had greater authority and power 
than did Atiša in the adminstration of affairs at Vikramašīla. The sources tell 
only the Tibetan side of the story and we do not know what the state of affairs 
were at Vikramasila that provoked AtiSa, at nearly sixty years of age, to leave on 
a multiyear journey to Tibet by horseback. If we understand philosophical views 
and practices to be affiliated with power and prestige, then Atisa may well have 
felt outnumbered in the environment of Vikramašīla, where a number of his 
supervisors and colleagues were affliated with Yogacara views and were experts 
in the utilization of valid cognition for apologetics. The invitation to be an 
honored guest in a foreign land may have attracted Ati$a for a number of 
reasons, including the opportunity to lead eager Buddhist students who had an 
enthusiasm for Madhyamaka and the practice of Vajrayana. 

Whatever the reasons for his decision to journey to Tibet, Ati$a and his 
Tibetan translators, accompanied by an Indian entourage, left Vikramašīla in 
1040. On their journey through Nepal, Gya Lotsawa unexpectedly died and 
Ati$a almost decided to turn back. Eventually, after two years of travel, they 
arrived in west Tibet, where Atiša took up residency at Tholing Monastery. Atiša 
met with the great Tibetan translator Rinchen Sangpo at this time and also began 
translating tantric texts. Ati$a's first years in Tibet were under royal patronage. 
He translated numerous works as well as composed his most important public 
work, the Bodhipathapradipa, while residing in west Tibet. 
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Atisa's Years in Tibet 


After his first three years in Ngari, Atiša resided in Tibet for ten more years, 
meeting important disciples, translating texts, and giving teachings in public and 
in private. The primary historical sources outline Atisa’s remaining time in Tibet 
as an itinerant teacher who journeyed to central Tibet with his entourage, 
residing for four years in the regions of U and Tsang and for six years in the 
Nyethang region.25 Atisa had initially planned to return to India according to the 
three-year leave-of-absence agreement made with his monastic superiors at 
Vikramasila. However, as several accounts emphasize, the road through Nepal 
was blocked owing to regional conflicts, impeding his return. At this time Atiša 


met Dromtónpa Gyalwai Jungne, a layperson trained in eastern Tibet who would 
become Atisa’s foremost Tibetan disciple. The Kadampa biographical accounts 
depict Ati$a as anticipating meeting a lay disciple according to predictions he 
received in visions from his tutelary deity Tara. The accounts portray Dromtónpa 
as an educated layman with high ambitions, gathering patronage and support for 
a future monastery on his journey to west-central Tibet to meet a newly arrived 
Indian master. 

Atiša met Dromtónpa at a temple in Purang and the Indian master gave him a 
tantric consecration and teaching after they met.26 Dromtónpa gained Atisa’s 
confidence as a loyal disciple while Ati$a and his entourage determined their 
next course of action to return to India. 7he Blue Annals (Roerich 1976, 253) 
describes Ati$a and his entourage as spending a year (1045) in Kyirong, a district 
of Mangyul, while the roads were closed. During this time Dromtónpa suggested 
that Atiša go to central Tibet. He emphasized to Atiša, at least as represented in 
several accounts, that travel to central Tibet would benefit the many good monks 
who resided there and that Ati$a would also be able to visit the Tibetan Buddhist 
temples and see the Sanskrit manuscripts preserved at Samyé Monastery. Atiša 
agreed to go to central Tibet if he received an invitation from the Buddhist 
community (dge dun). Dromtónpa then sent a letter through Shang Wangchuk 
Gón for delivery to Geshé Kawa Shakya Wangchuk. The letter consisted of 
nineteen verses and addressed the Buddhist dignitaries of central Tibet to invite 
the Indian master to the region.?” 

Influenced by Dromtónpa, Atisa and his entourage then initiated a journey 
east across to central Tibet rather than south to Nepal. Dromtónpa had enticed 
Atiša to central Tibet with descriptions of monks of pure conduct, wondrous 
Buddhist temples, and treasures of Sanskrit manuscripts. Yet Atiša and his 
entourage were on the cusp of encountering a number of unanticipated 
sociopolitical challenges in the Buddhist culture of eleventh-century Tibet. 
Competing local clan-based rule would challenge not only Atisa’s authority as a 
monastic official but also the form and content of what Buddhist doctrines that 
he could teach publicly. As recent scholarship has demonstrated, eleventh- 
century Buddhist central Tibet lacked a strong central authority and the 
foundational stability of the Imperial Era. In place of unifying power, monastic 
communities consisting of master and disciple lineages in succession, supported 
by local clan-based factions, represented political agency in the competitive 
sociopolitical environment of central Tibet.28 The network of monastic 
communities bound by lineage ordination directly interacted with local clan- 


based factions who controlled the lands where monastics settled for patronage, 
allegiance, and social cohesion.2? 

These monastic communities in competition consisted of four main groups 
(sde ba bzhi) derived from the Lower Vinaya tradition of eastern Tibet and they 
were all ordination descendants of Lachen Gongpa Rabsel (832-915). The four 
groups and their local supporters were from Lume, Ba, Rak, and Dring and 
upheld the Mülasarvastivada ordination lineage.3? The fact that Ati$a and his 
entourage were upholders of the Lokottaravada ordination lineage of the 
Mahasamghika Vinaya had a number of problematic consequences for his 
travels and teaching in a dominant Mülasarvastivada environment. As Davidson 
(2005, 110-11) has aptly described, because of these conditions Atiša rarely 
established temples or institutions and he had no choice in the curriculum of the 
teaching agenda he was requested to follow. Moreover, as indicated below, all of 
Atisa’s early primary Tibetan disciples were educated in the Lower Vinaya 
curriculum of Buddhist subject matter, such as the Abhidharma, Perfection of 
Wisdom, and Madhyamaka.?! Thus not only were the temples where Ati$a taught 
as a guest lecturer controlled by the Eastern Vinaya tradition but the structure 
and content of his teachings were also often translated according to the 
framework of this conservative Tibetan tradition. 

As mentioned, the layman Dromtónpa became Atisa’s primary disciple. The 
fact that one of the main disciples of Ati$a, as well as the de facto founder of the 
Kadampa tradition, was a layperson (dge bsnyen) who upheld the precepts of the 
Mulasarvastivada Vinaya may indicate a tension between the dominant Tibetan 
monastic community, who upheld the same ordination lineage, and Atisa, who 
upheld the Mahasamghika Vinaya. Along these lines, the Kadampa historical 
accounts of the life of Dromtónpa place great emphasis on the fact that he took 
his lay precepts from Shang Chenpo of Gyal, also known as Shang Nanam Dorjé 
Wangchuk (976-1060), one of the “four pillar” disciples of Lumé Sherap 
Tsultrim of the Eastern Vinaya tradition.?? The biographical tradition also 
emphasized that Dromtónpa studied at monastic institutes in Denma, eastern 
Tibet, for a number of years under the masters Setsun Wangchuk Shónu and 
Smrtijfianakirti.?? In brief, Kadampa authorial communities stressed the relations 
of ordination and education that Dromtónpa shared with members of the Eastern 
Vinaya tradition and portrayed him as part of the conservative monastic 
establishment. 

Early in AtiSa's journey east across to central Tibet, he met Khutón Tsóndrü 
Yungdrung (1011—75). Khutón was a powerful dignitary from Yarlung who, like 


the other primary early disciples of Atisa, had studied in Khams under Setsun 
and was ordained in the Lower Eastern Vinaya tradition from Lume. He was 
considered a master of Abhidharma and, as indicated below, received a number 
of teachings from Atisa.34 Atisa also met around this time Ngok Lekpai Sherap 
(eleventh century), a monk in the Eastern Vinaya tradition who had been 
ordained by Dring Yeshé Yónten and who had also received his monastic 
education in eastern Tibet under Setsun Wangchuk Shónu. Ngok Lekpai Sherap 
had followed Khutón to central Tibet a year after Dromtónpa went to meet 
Atisa.35 

Atiša then traveled to central Tibet into the Ü and Tsang regions. The 
histories mention that by the time Atisa arrived in U, he had three primary 
Tibetan disciples, including Khutón of Yarlung, Ngok Lekpai Sherap, and 
Dromtónpa, collectively known as Khu-Ngok-Drom-Sum (khu rngog 'brom 
gsum). In central Tibet, Atiša met Geshé Naljorpa and Gónpawa. The 
Universally Known Biography mentions that Ati$a met Geshé Naljorpa (1015— 
78), also known as Amé Jangchup Rinchen, at Nyantso in Tsang.3? Geshé 
Naljorpa, born in Domé Tsongkha in the year of the female wood rabbit (shing 
mo yos lo), became one of Atisa’s foremost students on the subject of the two 
realities (bden pa gnyis).57 As mentioned below, Geshé Naljorpa became an 
important figure in the monastic community of Radreng after Ati$a passed away. 
Gónpawa Wangchuk Gyaltsen (1016-42), born in Dokham in the year of the 
male fire dragon, also met Ati$a in Nyantso. He became an important figure in 
the monastic community of Radreng and was known for his meditative abilities 
and insight. 

The biographies mention that Ati$a met these Tibetan disciples during his 
initial travels in west-central Tibet but do not provide details regarding the 
teachings he might have given them. Be that as it may, several accounts mention 
that an individual named Setón Drachan Dzin, after following Ati$a for seven 
months, requested and received instructions in the Madhyamaka view.33 The 
Blue Annals (Roerich 1976, 857) refers to Setón Drachan Dzin as a pupil of 
Drok Jho$e Dorjé Bar, a translator who later invites the Indian teacher Vajrapani 
(Phyag Na) to central Tibet from Nepal. Although the available sources do not 
provide further details concerning Atiša's teachings to this individual, they do 
indicate that Ati$a was quite hesitant to teach Madhyamaka and would do so 
only after persistent requests. As a number of histories mention Atiša teaching 
Madhyamaka to Setón Drachan Dzin, this individual must have been known to 
earlier Tibetan audiences. In the next section we shall see that Atiša had been 


guestioned about emptiness in Ngari by scholars from central Tibet, which 
illustrates that Atisa’s understanding of Madhyamaka was based on textual 
sources not yet available to Tibetans, and at this juncture he may have provided 
only a general overview on Madhyamaka to Setón Drachan Dzin. 

When Atiša arrived in central Tibet he received invitations and requests from 
a local king named Lhatsün Bodhiraja, who was said to be a descendent of the 
early emperor Songtsen Gampo. Lhatsün Bodhirāja provided resources to Atiša 
and his entourage and requested empowerment for tantric practices related to the 
Buddhakapālatantra and then the Nilambaradharavajrapanisadhana. At this 
time Ati$a and his Tibetan disciple-translator Naktso translated several texts, 
including Candrakirti's Paricaskandhaprakarana, the Sūtrasamuccayopadeša, 
the Bodhisattvamanyavali, and the Bodhisattvacaryasiitikrtavavada.3? While at 
Chimphu, slightly northeast of Samyé, Devaraja, Nagaraja, Gargewa, and 
Lotsawa requested that Ati$a give teachings on “the special instructions of the 
Great Brahmin [Saraha]" (bram ze chen po'i gdams pa), but Dromtónpa 
prevented Ati$a from giving these teachings. On the same occasion, Atiša gave 
numerous instructions in esoteric Buddhist ritual and practice to Dromtónpa. 
This account illustrates the difference in content between Atisa’s public teaching 
and the instructions he gave to close disciples in private.*! 

At the Kachu temple near Samyé, a location controlled by the Eastern 
Vinaya tradition, Khutón and Ngok Lekpai Sherap requested Ati$a to give 
lectures on the Six Collections of Middle Way Reasonings (Dbu ma rigs tshogs 
drug). This grouping of six texts related to the Middle Way teachings of 
Nagarjuna, and affiliated with reasoning (yukti = rigs), was a Tibetan genre 
classification based on the curriculum inherited from the Eastern Vinaya 
tradition. This can be inferred from the fact that all the earliest biographies, 
reflecting early oral Kadampa traditions, explicitly utilize this classification in 
describing how these two disciples, trained in the curriculum of the Eastern 
Vinaya, requested these teachings from Ati$a. More important, though, is the 
fact that Atiša did not group the texts of Nagarjuna in this fashion either in Open 
Basket of Jewels or Lamp for the Path to Awakening (Sherburne 2000, 237-41). 
Open Basket of Jewels, as pointed out by Brunnhólzl (2007, 30—31), provides the 
most comprehensive Indian layout of Nagarjuna's compositions, listing over 
forty-five works. Nagarjuna's works on Middle Way reasoning are neither listed 
nor classified as “six works on reasoning." 4? 

This request from Atisa’s early prominent disciples that he give lectures on 
the Middle Way reasonings of Nāgārjuna therefore indicates that Atiša was 


obligated to publicly teach Madhyamaka thought within the classifications and 
literary structures presumed by his Tibetan students and that there was a 
conceptual presumption that Nagarjuna's works on reasoning were necessarily 
separate from his other works, such as the Dharmadhdtustava (Hymn to the 
Realm of Reality), a devotional praise that Ati$a considered essential for 
understanding Nagarjuna’s thought. Unfortunately, although we can definitely 
state that Khutón, Ngok Lekpai Sherap, and Dromtónpa studied Madhyamaka in 
eastern Tibet before meeting Ati$a, what exact texts comprised the Eastern 
Vinaya tradition's Middle Way curriculum is currently unknown.^^ Be that as it 
may, his circle of early students must have been trained in the Madhyamaka 
tradition of Šāntaraksita and Kamalašīla, along with the texts of Nāgārjuna and 
related commentaries translated during the early imperial period. Indeed, based 
on the colophons of Tibetan translations, Nagarjuna's works that are explicitly 
affiliated with reasoning, such as the Mūlamadhyamakakārikā (Toh 3824) and 
Vigrahavyavartani (Toh 3828), were translated during the early imperial period. 
Other Nagarjuna texts affiliated with reasoning, such as the Sūnyatāsaptati (Toh 
3831) and Yuktisastika, were also translated in the imperial period, although the 
basic texts were embedded within commentaries (e.g., Yuktisastikavrtti, Toh 
3864). These translations would be revised by Tibetan translators, but only after 
Atisa’s lifetime. On the other hand, the works of Nagarjuna that Atisa regarded 
as essential to understanding Madhyamaka, texts such as the Bodhicittavivarana 
(Toh 1801), Bhavanakrama (Toh 3908), and Acintyastava (Toh 1128), were 
either translated into Tibetan by Atisa himself, by his disciples, or decades after 
Atisa’s lifetime. 

While in central Tibet, Ati$a continued to teach topics in accord with the 
Eastern Vinaya tradition’s curriculum. This is clearly demonstrated when he 
accepted an invitation by Khutón to Sólnak Tangboché, an Eastern Vinaya 
monastery southwest of Lhasa near the Yarlung Valley. At Khutón's monastery, 
Atiša was offered one hundred  srang to teach Haribhadra's 
Abhisamayalamkaraloka as well as texts affiliated with Maitreya, the 
Uttaratantra and Dharmadharmatāvibhāga.*5 Atiša and his retinue stayed at 
Sólnak Tangboche for one month, but had a serious falling out with Khutón and 
left the area against the wishes of Khutón.^6 After several stops in various 
locations, Ati$a and his retinue journeyed on to the monastic complex at Samye. 

Ati$a and his entourage arrived at Samyé Monastery in 1047. Ati$a examined 
the treasury of Sanskrit manuscripts held in the monastery's temple. According 
to the biographies, the temple contained many manuscripts that did not exist in 


India at the time. The Extensive Biography mentions that the lack of Sanskrit 
manuscripts in India was due to three different fires that razed the libraries.*7 
The biographies mention in particular the Sanskrit manuscripts of the 
Madhyamakaloka (Dbu ma snang ba) and Avatamsakasiitra (Phal po che). As 
discussed by Keira (2004, 8-9), Kamalašīla composed the Madhyamakaloka in 
Tibet at the behest of the Tibetan king rather than writing it in India. This work 
was therefore not known among most, if any, Indian Buddhist thinkers. Atiša 
may have been surprised, if not perplexed, at the content of the 
Madhyamakāloka, which utilizes Dharmakīrti's theory of valid cognition to 
realize ultimate reality in the context of Madhyamaka thought. Ati$a is said to 
have requested that copies of the Madhyamakaloka be made and sent back to 
India. 

Ati$a and his retinue decided to leave Samyč after hearing of a prominent 
noble woman's protest against his presence in the area. Dromtónpa sent a 
message out to Bangtón Jangchup Gyaltsen, a religious companion (mched 
grogs) who had previously studied under Setsun and Dromtónpa. Bangtón later 
arrived with two hundred horsemen and the entourage moved on to Lhasa. The 
group stopped for two weeks at the religious settlement of Gyaphip of Sri, a 
dependency aligned with the Dring community.^? Ngok Lekpai Sherap, a lineage 
successor (mkhan bu) of the Dring community, invited Atisa to Lhasa. 

Ati$a and his entourage then journeyed to Lhasa. Atisa taught Madhyamaka 
and also translated a number of texts while residing there. The extant historical 
records, colophons to the Tibetan translations, and early Kadampa commentaries 
indicate that Ati$a taught Bhaviveka's Tarkajvala commentary and gave special 
instructions on Madhyamaka (madhyamakopadesa) at the invitation and request 
of his disciple Ngok Lekpai Sherap. This disciple, also known as Sangphuwa, 
later founded the early Kadampa monastery of Sangphu Neuthok around 1073.50 
The Extensive Biography, one of the earliest accounts, records the episode in the 
following manner: 


Ngok Lekpai Sherap, having negotiated with the authorities, requested teachings 
of Madhyamaka, and [Lord Ati$a] taught the Madhyamakatarkajvala. The 
Master himself composed the greater and lesser Special Instructions for 
Madhyamaka, offering that as realization for Geshe Naljorpa, stating, “I have 
confidentially written about how to be guided [in the Middle Way] teaching, a 
little bit about the celebrated profound." Having translated this with the 
translator [Naktso], at the bottom of [the translation] the Lord [Atiša] stated, 


“This document has been composed in the Manifested Temple ('Phrul snang 
gtsug lag khang) of Lhasa (lit. ra sa), having been requested by the Sakya monk, 
the honorable Ngok, Lekshe. 5! 


This early account provides several important details. Notable is that Ngok 
Lekpai Sherap had to negotiate with temple authorities for Atisa to teach there. 
AtiSa and his translator-disciple Naktso Lotsawa Tsultrim Gyalwa then 
translated Bhaviveka's Tarkajvala (Rtog ge 'bar ba) commentary to his 
Madhyamakahrdayakarikas at Lhasa's main temple, the Trulnang Tsuglakhang. 
The request to teach and translate Bhaviveka's Tarkajvala commentary was 
most likely sanctioned for public instruction, since it furnished an important set 
of additional teachings to the Eastern Vinaya tradition's curriculum.5? These 
teachings on Bhaviveka built on the precedent Tibetan translations of 
Bhaviveka's Prajfiapradipa commentary to Nagarjuna's 
Mūlamadhyamakakārikā and the accompanying Prajndpradipatika 
subcommentary of Avalokitavrata carried out during the Imperial Era. This style 
of Madhyamaka teaching not only fulfilled the expectations of the central 
Tibetan audience of Eastern Vinaya affiliated monks but also complemented 
Ati$a's pedagogical approach, as documented above in his teaching at Somapuri 
of introducing Madhyamaka thought through the works of Bhaviveka. 

In contrast to these public teachings, Atisa's Madhyamakopadesa 
instructions were initially offered in private to his disciple Geshé Naljorpa. The 
accounts state that Atisa composed the greater and lesser Special Instructions on 
the Middle Way (Dbu ma'i man ngag che chung) at this time in Lhasa. The 
"greater" special instruction is a reference to Open Basket of Jewels,53 while the 
"lesser" is Atisa’s Special Instructions on the Middle Way.54 However, 
according to the colophon of the canonical version of Open Basket of Jewels, 
this work was written in the great temple of Vikramašīla, under the patronage of 
King Devapala. The colophon to the so-called short Special Instructions on the 
Middle Way does mention that it was composed in the main temple of Lhasa and 
that Atisa and Tsultrim Gyalwa translated and edited the text together. Therefore 
Open Basket of Jewels was composed first, in India, and then Special 
Instructions on the Middle Way was composed years later in Tibet. As Special 
Instructions on the Middle Way has similar content to some sections of Open 
Basket of Jewels, Atisa may have composed it as a brief instruction based on 
extracts from the latter work. Ati$a may have used both texts to give lectures in 
private on Madhyamaka to his close disciples during his time in Lhasa. Along 


these lines, the biographical literature also records occasions where Atiša gave 
teachings on Madhyamaka that are no longer extant. Notable in this regard are 
teachings that Atiša gave on the view of his Indian teacher Vidyakokila while 
residing at Nyethang. Although these specific teachings are not preserved, 
related teachings on Madhyamaka in the lineage of Vidyakokila and Candrakirti 
are preserved in A General Explanation. 

Atiša traveled for several years in central Ü translating texts and giving 
teachings on a variety of different topics, including the Vinaya and perfections 
(paramita). He complained to Dromtónpa that he was not allowed to establish 
his Mahasamghika ordination lineage nor teach on tantric songs (doha). While 
traveling in central Tibet to Yerpa, he received an invitation from Bangtón to go 
to Nyethang.33 Ati$a and his entourage traveled to Nyethang, where Ati$a would 
reside during the final years of his life. The biographies relate that once Atiša 
settled in Nyethang, he attracted Buddhist scholars and dignitaries throughout 
Tibet to hear his teachings on Dharma.56 One such dignitary was Khutón, who, 
despite previous disagreements with AtiSa's entourage, arrived at Nyethang and 
requested teachings on the Perfection of Wisdom. Ati$a gave public lectures on 
the Astasahasrikaprajfaparamita, which were written down by Geshé Chakdar. 
These teachings were called the Khams System of the Perfections (Pha rol tu 
phyin pa khams lugs). During the time that Atiša gave public teachings on the 
perfections, topics familiar to an Eastern Vinaya educated audience, his close 
disciple Dromtónpa endeavored to master the thought of the Indian 
Madhyamaka master Candrakīrti. An early biography of Atiša records the 
occasion in the following words: 


When Geshé Tónpa offered the noble lord his realization of Candrakirti's 
system, the Lord [Ati$a] pressed his palms together in salutation and said, 
“Nowadays in Eastern India, this is the only view upheld.”57 


This episode demonstrates, once again, that while Atisa publicly taught 
topics related to the curriculum of the Eastern Vinaya tradition, in private he 
guided his close disciples in esoteric practices, meditative cultivation, and his 
lineage of Madhyamaka, a lineage passing through Candrakirti to Vidyakokila. 
Along these lines, the public Tibetan audience for Atisa’s teaching at this time 
did not have the familiarity with Candrakirti’s works, such as his 
Madhyamakavatara and its Bhasya, that would have been needed to record 
either orally or in writing an account of these teachings. Without Tibetan 


translations of the basic Madhyamaka works of Candrakirti, a tradition of study 
and practice related to this lineage of Madhyamaka was difficult to initiate and 
preserve. The Kadampa commentaries translated in chapters 3, 4, and 7 of this 
book provide evidence that Ati$a and Naktso were preparing a Tibetan 
translation of Candrakirti's Madhyamakāvatāra, but Naktso would not complete 
an initial Tibetan translation of the Madhyamakavatara until after Ati$a had 
passed away.33 

Be that as it may, Atisa taught his early disciples the system of Candrakirti 
through his own Entry to the Two Realities and Special Instructions on the 
Middle Way. As indicated below, it is not clear if Atisa’s first tier of Tibetan 
disciples, such as Dromtónpa, Khutón, and Ngok Lekpai Sherap, who were 
trained in the older tradition of the Eastern Vinaya curriculum, fully understood 
or accepted Candrakirt's Madhyamaka system. An issue that appeared 
problematic to those trained in eastern Tibet was whether buddhas see 
appearances or whether buddhas have a continuum of wisdom. A citation from 
Dromtónpa in the Collection of Special Instructions on the Middle Way indicates 
that he himself was ambivalent about whether a buddha has a continuum of 
wisdom. As will be discussed, Atiša did not accept a buddha having a continuum 
of wisdom. In addition to these factors, several sections in the biographies 
describe Dromtónpa as not understanding the translation during a teaching on 
the Entry to the Two Realities,9 as not accepting Atisa’s offer to teach 
Serlingpa's system of the Siksasamucccaya and Bodhicaryāvatāra, since 
Dromtónpa had already studied these texts under Setsun,?? and as questioning 
his own intellectual ability at times.6! The above passage demonstrates that 
Dromtónpa made efforts to understand Candrakirti’s system despite his 
background education and the lack of polished Tibetan translations. As 
discussed below, the evidence indicates that Ati$a's early disciples who were not 
educated at monastic institutes in Denma, eastern Tibet—disciples such as Amé 
Naljorpa Jangchup Rinchen and Gónpawa Wangchuk Gyaltsen—were more 
receptive to Atisa’s Madhyamaka teachings on the two realities and lectured on 
Ati$a's Madhyamaka teachings while at Radreng. 

The biographical sources do not indicate that Atiša gave additional 
Madhyamaka teachings in his remaining years at Nyethang. At the end of his 
life, Atiša is depicted as residing at Nyethang and having visions of Maitreya, 
Manjusri, and numerous esoteric deities while reciting tantric songs and being 
surrounded by dakinis (mkha’ 'gro ma). At the age of seventy-two, Atiša passed 
away in Nyethang in the year of the male wood horse (1054) and took rebirth, 


according to tradition, as the bodhisattva Stainless Space (nam mkha' dri ma 
med pa) in Tusita Heaven.2 


The Early Contemplative Community of Radreng 


After the passing of Atisa, four of Atisa’s lead disciples established monastic 
centers that received support from among the four clan-based groups of Lume, 
Ba, Rak, and Dring. Khutón, with support from the Lumé group, established the 
Lhading or Sedur monastic center of Dren in Yarlung. Bangtón established the 
monastic center of Nyethang O with the support of the Ba and Rak groups. 
Ngoktón, supported by the Dring group, established the monastic center of 
Sangphu, including the seat of Gyaphip. Dromtónpa and Naljorpa Chenpo 
Jangchup Rinchen built the monastic center of Radreng and the Khyung Gochen 
or “Garuda-headed” temple. Among these early communities of Atisa’s 
followers, I briefly focus on Radreng Monastery, as it was considered the 
spiritual base of Atisa’s teaching and “a small satellite of Vikramašīla.”64 
Moreover, the only Kadampa community mentioned among the manuscripts 
translated in the following chapters is Radreng Monastery.65 

Radreng Monastery was founded in the year of the male fire monkey (1056) 
under the impetus of Dromtónpa and Gónpawa Wangchuk Gyaltsen. According 
to Chim Namkha Drak's (1210—85) Spiritual Biography of Geshé Tēnpa, after 
Ati$a passed away, Dromtónpa resided in Nyethang for a year and intended to 
build a small reliquary monument for Atisa’s ashes. However, Bangtón spoke 
with Dromtónpa and Naljorpa about constructing a more extensive place for 
Atisa’s ashes, along with a temple. They first considered building a temple in the 
desert valley of Nam. Geshé Gónpawa and some others went to the location and 
found it was not suitable for spiritual practice. After an initial failure and a 
second invitation from  Dromtónpa's Shang patron, Drangkha Berchung, 
Dromtónpa arrived from the Phenyul region of the Uru Jang district north of 
Lhasa. After Dromtónpa's favorable visit to the area and some discussion with 
colleagues, Radreng was chosen as a suitable location.66 The Spiritual 
Biography of Geshé Tonpa states: 


After that, Geshé Tónpa, Naljorpa, Gónpawa, Sherap Dorjé, Jampai Lodró, 
Trichok, Tongten Nago, Chakdar Tónpa, Yogdzong, and Nyené Yónten Bar 
fulfilled the intention of Lord [Atiša], and all of the above went to Radreng in 
the year of the male fire monkey. Further, first, since it is the land of Danma, in 


the language of Danma, it was called Radreng. In the Tibetan language it is 
called “water is not far away” (chu mi ring mo).67 


The nine individuals mentioned in this excerpt who came to Radreng with 
Dromtónpa are classified as “yogis” (rnal “byor pa), or practitioners of 
meditation, in the historical sources. Amé Naljorpa Jangchup Rinchen, referred 
to as Naljorpa in this passage, along with Gónpawa, Sherap Dorjé, and Chakdar 
Tonpa, are collectively referred to as the “four brothers of Kham."65 Jampai 
Lodró is often included as a fifth brother of Kham. These individuals, along with 
Trichok, were disciples of Ati$a who followed Dromtónpa to Radreng. Tongten 
Nago, Yokzong (also known as Yongzok Naljorpa), and Nyené Yónten were 
disciples of Dromtónpa. Amé Naljorpa Jangchup Rinchen, Gónpawa, Sherap 
Dorjé, Jampai Lodró, and Trichok resided in residences that were constructed at 
Radreng, each residence supported with an individual sponsor (yon bdag).9? The 
fact that the majority of the founding members of Radreng Monastery had the 
title *yogi" illustrates how Radreng was, from its beginnings, a contemplative 
community. 

The Spiritual Biography of Geshé Tónpa also describes the early curriculum 
at Radreng: 


The Dharma initially taught at Radreng was the perfections consisting of both 
the Astasahasrika and its commentary, along with the twenty-thousand-verse 
Perfection of Wisdom, and the small commentary Abhisamayālamkāra, along 
with its pañjikā, the  Siksásamuccaya. The Bodhicaryàávatàra, 
Bodhipathapradipa, Bhavanakrama, and so forth were taught many times. A 
little bit of the Mind Only (sems tsam) texts of the Abhidharmasamuccaya and 
Mahayanasamgraha were taught many times. The three Madhyamaka texts of 
the Easterners appears to have been taught many times, it is said. 70 


This account is significant for several reasons. First, every text mentioned in 
the early Radreng curriculum, except for Atisa’s Bodhipathapradipa, was 
translated during the early imperial period. Thus the curriculum that Dromtónpa 
adapted, and which a number of the monks at this time at Radreng taught, was 
more than likely based on the educational program of the Eastern Vinaya 
tradition. These texts represented an early curriculum that emphasized Mahayana 
Buddhist teachings on cultivating the perfections. A number of these texts had 
been publicly taught by Ati$a while in Tibet and had already been translated into 


Tibetan. These texts represented a public curriculum that did not emphasize 
esoteric Buddhist teachings. The Blue Annals mentions that although Dromtónpa 
was knowledgeable in both tantras and sütras, he was secretive about esoteric 
teachings and did not widely teach them. Rather, Dromtónpa taught and refined 
the translations of the Astasahasrikaprajhaparamita, the 
Abhisamayālamkārālokā (Brgyad stong 'grel chen), the  Vivrti, and 
Aryavimuktisena's Commentary on the 25,000 Stanza Perfection of Wisdom." 
All these texts fit a curriculum for teaching the perfections practiced on the 
bodhisattva path. Notable as well is that the early Radreng curriculum focused 
on the “three Madhyamaka texts of the Easterners" (dbu ma shar ba gsum ka). 
These three texts consisted of Santaraksita's Madhyamakālamkāra (MAK), 
Kamalasila’s Madhyamakaloka (MA), and Jiianagarbha's Satyadvayavibhanga 
(SDV). Again, these texts had been translated and studied since the Imperial Era 
and were suitable for introducing Madhyamaka teachings in a public setting. 
However, they do not represent Atisa’s Middle Way thought. 

Atisa’s explicit teachings on Madhyamaka, in particular his Entry to the Two 
Realities and Special Instructions on the Middle Way, had initially circulated 
among select disciples at Radreng and only later became more widely 
disseminated. This scenario matches the evidence from the manuscripts and the 
earliest historical sources. The above episode on AtiSa's teaching on the Special 
Instructions on the Middle Way translated from The Extensive Biography 
mentions that Ati$a gave these teachings privately to Geshé Naljorpa. Along 
these lines, an early commentary on these teachings, Potowa's Middle Way, 
mentions that Geshé Gónpawa also gave teachings on Madhyamaka instructions 
in private.72 Although not emphasized in the traditional biographies, Dromtónpa 
likewise gave instructions on Madhyamaka to his closest disciples. The Blue 
Annals records Dromtónpa's Madhyamaka position as one in which nothing 
ultimately exists and where objects are nonimplicatively negated.73 This accords 
with statements attributed to Dromtónpa in the Kadampa Collection on the Two 
Realities, where he clarified that ultimate reality “is [in] reality not established as 
anything" because form, nonform, cause, effect, knowledge, object of 
knowledge, and so forth do not exist in ultimate reality. Citations of Dromtónpa 
in the Collection of Special Instructions on the Middle Way indicate that he 
considered that ultimate reality, the unproduced, to be discernable only by 
buddhas and tenth-stage bodhisattvas but not by scholars or ācāryas. Dromtónpa 
taught that conventional realities are illusory dependent-arisings, but 
differentiated between correct and incorrect conventional realities following 


Ati$a's teaching in the Entry to the Two Realities. In the Kadampa Collection on 
the Two Realities, Dromtónpa is quoted for his position that purified states of 
awareness that occur after one has reached the path of vision (mthong lam) are 
called “correct conventional reality.” As mentioned above, Dromtónpa is 
ambivalent concerning appearances at the level of buddhahood, stating that, even 
though they do not exist, such appearances occur for the purpose of sentient 
beings. The following translations indicate that Dromtónpa's Madhyamaka 
position was based on Atisa’s Entry to the Two Realities and Special Instructions 
on the Middle Way, as well as on Candrakīrti's Madhyamakāvatāra. Atisa’s 
Madhyamaka teachings became more widely disseminated and were eventually 
written down among the generation of scholars that came after Dromtónpa. 

Dromtónpa resided at Radreng for nine years up until his passing in 1064. He 
maintained a spiritual community consisting of eighty members while at the 
monastic center. Among these students, he had three primary disciples: Potowa 
Rinchen Sal (1027/31-1105), Chengawa Tsultrim Bar (1038-1103), and 
Phuchungwa Shónu Gyaltsen (1031-1106). Each of these disciples had met 
Atiša in their youth and had been ordained as monks before they arrived at 
Radreng. These three became known as the ku-ché-sum (sku mched gsum), the 
"three [spiritual] brothers." Although they shared the same teacher, the 
traditional sources indicate that Geshé Tónpa emphasized specific teachings for 
each of them. Dromtónpa taught Phuchungwa the doctrine on the nobles' four 
realities./^ Dromtónpa taught Chengawa to focus on emptiness and also gave 
him instruction on Ati$a's esoteric teachings.”5 Potowa learned the instructions 
for spiritual accomplishment from Dromtónpa and understood as soon as he 
heard them.76 After the passing of Geshé Tónpa, these three Dharma brothers 
focused on their spiritual practice and maintained respect for Amé Naljorpa 
Jangchup Rinchen, who became the second abbot of Radreng. During this time, 
the yogis and the three brothers became known as the "spiritual guides of 
Radreng.”77 

Ame Naljorpa Jangchup Rinchen became known as the Great Yogi (rnal 
'byor pa chen po) for residing in solitude while at Radreng.”$ He had learned 
many teachings from Atiša and was considered the foremost of Atisa’s disciples 
in the teachings on the two realities, that is, ultimate reality and conventional 
reality. The sources describe him as more knowledgeable about the two realities 
than Dromtónpa. Amé Jangchup Rinchen also mastered the subtle threads of 
karmic action.’? The Kadampa teachings translated in parts 2 and 3 of this book 
mention him in several places, and he must have lectured on the two realities 


during the thirteen or fourteen years that he served as abbot of Radreng.s His 
most prominent student was Tólungpa Rinchen Nyingpo (1032-1116). After the 
passing of Ame Jangchup Rinchen in 1078, Gónpawa Wangchuk Gyaltsen 
became the third abbot of Radreng for five or seven years, roughly from 1078 to 
1082.8! As Gónpawa was the immediate successor of Naljorpa, it is conceivable 
that he received the oral transmission for the teachings on Atisa’s Entry to the 
Two Realities as well as Special Instructions on the Middle Way. The 
anonymous Kadampa author of the Collection on the Two Realities commentary 
explicitly mentions that he witnessed Gónpawa giving teachings on the two 
realities at Radreng. Based on this account, Ati$a's works on Madhyamaka 
became part of the public curriculum while Radreng was under the leadership of 
Naljorpa and Gónpawa. 

Potowa became the fourth abbot of Radreng in the early 1080s when he was 
around fifty years of age. At this time the three spiritual brothers became more 
prominent and the term “Kadampa” became popularized as a referent for those 
who follow the precepts and practices given by Atiša and Dromtónpa. Potowa 
popularized the use of six texts (gzhung) in his pedagogy, including the Jataka 
(Skyes rabs), Udanavarga (Ched du brjod pa'i tshoms), Bodhisattvabhiimi 
(Byang sa), Mahāyānasūtrālamkāra (Mdo sde rgyan), Bodhicaryāvatāra (Spyod 
jug), and Siksasamuccaya (Bslab btus). Additional texts utilized by Potowa 
included Atisa’s Entry to the Two Realities and A Lamp for the Path to 
Awakening. 

After leaving Radreng, Potowa wandered in nearby valleys for several years. 
He soon established himself as a popular teacher of doctrines from the Kadampa 
tradition. At the age of sixty-one he established Poto Monastery in Tré in the 
Phenyul region and had up to two thousand monk-disciples residing in this 
monastery.3? He came to prominence by his style of teaching through analogies 
and parables that utilized a mixture of regional Tibetan folklore and similes 
drawn from Buddhist canonical sources. These teachings would be recorded by 
his disciples in a collection known as Teachings Exemplified (Dpe chos). 
Potowa's most important disciples were Langri Thangpa Dorjé Sengé (1054— 
1123) and Sharawa Yónten Drak. Langri Thangpa compiled a stages of the path 
(lam rim) text and is most well-known for his teachings on mind training (blo 
sbyong). Sharawa, who belonged to the Patsab clan, had first been a disciple of 
Geshé Phuchungwa and Chengawa. Sharawa composed several texts including a 
long and short /am rim that are extant. In addition to these works, a recovered 
manuscript found in The Collected Works of the Kadampas entitled Explanation 


of [Atisa's] Special Instructions on the Middle Way, the System of Potowa and 
His Spiritual Son (Dbu ma'i man ngag gi bshad pa, Pu to yab sras kyi lugs; 
Potowa’s Middle Way) documents the Madhyamaka thought of Potowa Rinchen 
Sal and his spiritual son Sharawa Yónten Drak. 

Potowa’s Middle Way, preserved in a brief and partly illegible manuscript, is 
a short commentary (tig chung) on Atisa’s Special Instructions on the Middle 
Way. The contents clearly indicate that Potowa and Sharawa closely followed 
the Madhyamaka thought of Atisa and Dromtónpa based on the teachings of 
Nagarjuna, Aryadeva, Candrakirti, and Avadhütipa. A great amount of its 
structure and content is shared with the Kadampa Collection of Special 
Instructions. Potowa's Middle Way outlines the Middle Way of Nagarjuna 
(321.1—2), the proper observance of cause and effect (321.2--6), the distinction 
between conventional and ultimate reality (321.6—322.2), the four great 
reasonings among Madhyamakas and its application in meditation (322.3— 
329.4), the nature of mind and the use of reasoning (329.5-330.4), the faults of 
sinking and agitation in meditation (330.1—331.1), the vajra-like concentration 
(vajropamasamādhi) (332.4—332.5), Avadhütipa and Candrakirti’s system of 
buddhahood (332.5—6), and the ambivalent position of Dromtónpa regarding the 
relation of appearances and buddhahood (333.5-334.1). An interlinear note in 
the text states that “Acarya Asahga accepts a wisdom of postmeditative and a 
continuum of wisdom. Ati$a does not accept a wisdom of postmeditative 
attainment, as [a buddha's| continuum of wisdom is always in meditative 
equipoise." 

Among Dromtónpa's other major disciples, Chengawa studied under 
Dromtónpa for eight years and is a highly regarded lineage figure in the 
Kadampa tradition. In The Blue Annals Dromtónpa gives Chengawa instruction 
on emptiness based on Atisa’s Entry to the Two Realities. Specifically, 
Dromtónpa paraphrased verses 16 and 17 of the Entry to the Two Realities to 
instruct Chengawa that, although there are numerous Buddhist teachings, 
meditation on emptiness is like a panacea that cures all disease.33 After the 
passing of Dromtónpa, Chengawa received teachings on the two realities from 
Naljorpa, teachings on meditation from Gónpawa, and teachings on tenets from 
Naljorpa Sherap Dorjé.5^ Chengawa is later acclaimed in the Kadampa sources 
as the founder of the “lineage of instructions” (gdams ngag). He would go on to 
found the monastery of Lo, and his notable students included Tólungpa Rinchen 
Nyingpo, Nyukrumpa (1042-1109), Tsóndrü Gyaltsen (1042-1109), and 
Jayülwa Shónu O (1075-1138). As the historical sources and manuscript 


evidence suggest, the instructions that Chengawa received on Madhyamaka and 
emptiness were based on Atisa’s Entry to the Two Realities, Special Instructions 
on the Middle Way, and the oral traditions of commentarial exegesis affiliated 
with these texts. Chengawa Tsultrim Bar was considered to be the origin of the 
explanatory transmission (bshad rgyun) of Atisa’s Entry to the Two Realities for 
some Tibetan authors.t5 Be that as it may, there are no extant individual writings 
by Chengawa and he is only mentioned in passing among the translations in the 
following chapters. 

As mentioned above, Potowa became the fourth abbot of Radreng and served 
for around three years. He departed Radreng, however, after disagreements with 
patrons and several pupils. When Potowa departed, Radreng Monastery was 
unable to replace the abbatial position for a great number of years, a period 
referred to as a “Dharma famine" (chos kyi mu ge, ca. 1085—1115).86 The lack of 
leadership and administration at Radreng contributed to the spread of other 
Kadampa-affiliated communities in the region of Phenyul. Over time, the center 
for Kadampa-based monastic training and education would shift from Radreng 
to Sangphu Neutok, a monastery founded in 1073 by Ngok Lekpai Sherap.57 All 
of the Kadampa texts translated in parts 2 and 3 of this book are related to a 
tradition of Madhyamaka that was preserved at Radreng 85 from its founding by 
Dromtónpa Gyalwai Jungné in 1056/57 up until the end of the thirty-year 
"Dharma famine," circa 1115. 


The Development of Atisa's Midde Way Thought in India 


Ati$a's Indian teachers in both the monastery and the forest retreat shaped his 
understanding of Madhyamaka thought and practice. The textual evidence found 
in his teachers” extant works as well as early historical accounts of discussions 
with his teachers furnish clues for how Atisa’s understanding of Madhyamaka 
developed while he was in India. As mentioned earlier, the well-regarded 
layman Jitāri instructed the young Atiša at Vikramašīla. Jitāri wrote around one 
hundred short works on valid cognition and tantra during his lifetime.5? Among 
the works that influenced Atisa’s Madhyamaka was Jitari’s base text with a 
commentary entitled Sugatamatravibhangakarika.?? This text contains eight 
verses that are identical to the Jiānasārasamuccaya (vv. 21—28) of the second 
Aryadeva (eighth century) (Mimaki 2000, 233-35). It discusses four main 
schools of Buddhist thought (Vaibhāsika, Sautrāntika, Yogacara, and 
Madhyamaka), the Madhyamika arguing for the nonsubstantiality of even 


consciousness through the reasoning that things have neither a single nor a plural 
nature. Jitari utilized the Yogacara standpoint as a step toward reaching the 
ultimate reality of the Madhyamika. Jitari emphasizes, as well, that the 
“Madhyamika knows reality, which is free from the four extremes.” In this 
respect, Jitari’s understanding of valid cognition closely followed that of 
Santaraksita and Kamalagila.?! Jitari also considered Dharmakirti's thought to be 
in agreement with Nagarjuna. Among other notable works, Jitari wrote the 
Bodhicittotpadasamadanavidhi,?? which provides instruction on cultivating the 
resolution for awakening. Atiša most likely learned basic principles of Buddhist 
thought from  Jitari, including hierarchical categorization of Buddhist 
doxography, modes of Madhyamaka reasoning, and the importance of 
cultivating the resolution for awakening. 


TABLE 2. ATISA'S EARLY TIBETAN PRINCIPAL DISCIPLES 


Atisa Dīpamkarašrījūāna (982-1054) 
/ 


Gya Tsondrii / N Naktso Lotsawa 
Sengé | N Tsultrim Gyalwa 
(eleventh century) / | A N (1011-64) 


T / Dromtónpa Gyalwai\ \ 
/ | Jungné (1005-64) \ \ 


| ki A 
4 / N N 
Khuton Tsóndrü — / \ Ngok Lekpai Sherap 
Yungdrung (1011-75) / \ (eleventh century) 
| N 
Gonpawa Wangchuk Naljorpa Jangchup 
Gyaltsen (1016-82) Rinchen (1015-78) 


Three Brothers 


Potowa Rinchen Sal ^ Chengawa Tsultrim Bar Phuchungwa Shonu 
(1027-1105) (1038—1103) Gyaltsen (1031—1109) 


Sharawa Yonten Drak Tolungpa Rinchen 
(1070-1141) Nyingpo (1032-1116) 


Jayül Shónu O 
(1075-1138) 


Although not directly cited in this book, Bodhibhadra certainly influenced 
Atiša. Bodhibhadra's Jūānasārasamuccayanibandhana | provides textual 
evidence for several important themes that are influential in Atisa’s 
Madhyamaka. His Nibandhana discusses the importance of the spiritual teacher 
(bla ma = guru), describes the appearance of Nagarjuna in this world in terms of 
predictions (vyakarana) (D, folio 29a-b), and mentions that Nagarjuna 
composed his works within the framework of the five fields of knowledge (D, 
29b). Bodhibhadra provides an exegesis on the natural luminosity of the mind 
(D, 33a), a theme found in Atisa’s Open Basket of Jewels and General 
Explanation. Bodhibhadra also articulates how ultimate reality for the 
Madhyamika is free from the four extreme positions of existence, nonexistence, 
neither, and both that is structured by dichotomizing conceptualization (vikalpa) 
(D, 44a3).93 He posits the two realities as indivisible, and that the bodhisattva 


directly cognizes ultimate reality in spacelike equipoise and then views, in the 
postmeditative state, conventional realities to be like illusions (D, 45a3-4), 
based on the Avikalpapravesadharani. Atiša follows this structure for the 
meditative cultivation of the Madhyamaka vision in his works as well. 

Writing in the same milieu as Jitari, Bodhibhadra composed compendia in 
which four great Buddhist schools were outlined—the Vaibhasika as the lowest 
to the Madhyamaka as the highest (Kajiyama 1987, 76). In Bodhibhadra's 
Nibandhana, the Yogācāra are considered lower than the Madhyamaka. 
Bodhibhadra differentiates Bhaviveka and Santaraksita based on how they posit 
conventional realities, but he does not classify them into different "schools" of 
Madhyamaka.? Rather, individuals within Indian Madhyamaka during this time 
period were differentiated according to their particular commentarial 
standpoints, but nevertheless were still considered followers of an 
undifferentiated Madhyamaka tradition. Atiša utilized a basic outline of four 
Buddhist schools of thought in his works, but in Atisa’s own works there is no 
evidence of divisions among Madhyamakas. Bodhibhadra and Jitari's way of 
categorizing Buddhist thought greatly influenced later Tibetan Buddhist thinkers 
in their doxographical literature (grub mtha', siddhanta), and as demonstrated 
below, Atisa’s early Tibetan followers had several different classifications for 
Ati$a's Madhyamaka. 

Ati$a's teacher Vidyakokila is mentioned, but not directly cited, in a number 
of chapters in this book. The difficulty in identifying Vidyakokila and his 
thought is that he is not known to have composed any treatises. An early version 
of Ati$a's biography attributed to Dromtónpa records a dialogue of key 
instructions on Madhyamaka that Atiša learned from Vidyākokila. In the 
biography, after Atisa’s offering and request, Vidyakokila pledges to confer 
Ati$a with blessings of nonduality (gnyis su med pa'i byin rlabs) and truthful 
words of reality's unchanging nature (chos nyid 'gyur ba med pa i bden tshig), 
comprised within the instruction of the resolution for awakening.?5 Vidyakokila 
instructs Atisa, and the biographies provide the following verses of that teaching 
based on Nāgārjunagarbha (Alu sgrub snying po), an alternative name for 
Nagarjuna. 

Vidyakokila states: 


The nature of all, dreamlike, illusionlike, is devoid of elaborations. 
The mind itself is uncontrived and abides in the innate nature. 
He who fails to contemplate these two in his thoughts will remain 


pps sax MGA asaan RG AS sano cr LAGAYAYA 


ecnuappea in uie MAITES OL CYCHIC CXISLCIICC. 


O prince, abide in meditative equipoise on the spacelike ultimate. 

In the illusionlike subsequent periods, reflect on karma and its fruits. 

When the teacher revealed this profound teaching, [the prince] attained 
the path of preparation and realized the “heroic” meditative 
absorption.?6 


Atiša then recounts his realization from Vidyakokila's instruction with the 
following verses: When I remain in equipoise, one-pointed in meditative 
absorption, like the sky that is totally free of clouds, everything is clear, 
translucent, and devoid of obscurations. 

O teacher, is this reality's true mode of being? 


Then as I rise from this meditative absorption, without clinging to 
appearances, thoughts of sentient beings arise; though 
[appearances are] false, I find respect for the minute facets of 
karma. 

O teacher, are these experiences of mine deluded??7 


Vidyakokila responds by telling Atiša that, indeed, his system of the two 
realities consists of purifying the mind in spacelike meditative equipoise 
followed by leading sentient beings with compassion in the postconcentrative 
periods. This episode indicates that Ati$a received instruction in a Madhyamaka 
tradition on the two realities that was contemplative in nature and consisted of a 
focus on emptiness in meditation while having compassion for sentient beings 
and being conscientious about the repercussions of one's actions when one is not 
meditating. Atiša prescribes similar instructions in his Open Basket of Jewels 
when he states that one cultivates the nonconceptual spacelike realm of reality in 
meditative stabilization and then views things as illusions in the postmeditative 
state. Although Vidyakokila's teachings to Ati$a represented in this account 
cannot be textually related to the works of Nagarjuna and Candrakirti, it is 
feasible that Vidyakokila's lineage transmitted to Atiša represented a 
contemplative tradition of Madhyamaka that empasized the realization of 
nonduality, the cultivation of compassion, and the resolution for awakening 
based on teachings attributed to Nagarjuna and Candrakirti. 

Avadhütipa taught the works of Nagarjuna and Madhyamaka to the young 
Ati$a, and several works quote this tantric yogi. The few works that cite 


Avadhütipa's teachings to Ati$a are informative. A General Explanation directly 
quotes Atiša as stating the following about this teacher: 


I was associated with Avadhūtipa for seven years. I studied under Avadhūtipa. I 
was pleased with his knowledge. He was in agreement with the texts of the 
Acarya Nagarjuna. The prediction of Lady Tara said that he has the unmistaken 
accepted position of Arya [Nagarjuna].98 


A General Explanation later cites Avadhütipa as instructing Ati$a: 


For as long as self-grasping is not exhausted, the most subtle of subtle karmic 
actions should be understood to yield a result.?? 


A final oral teaching is recorded in chapter 14 of The Jewel Garland of 
Dialogues where Avadhütipa instructs Atisa on how unfindability leads to 
realizing the dharmadhatu, or the realm of reality: 


The nature of  conceptualization is the realm of reality. When 
[conceptualizations] arise, it is joyful, for they are an excellent impetus. Of what 
use are they, since they cannot be found? They are but the effulgence of the 
ultimate mode of being.!00 


These three citations attributed to Avadhütipa indicate that Ati$a studied with 
him for seven years and that Avadhütipa taught him the Middle Way of 
Nagarjuna, emphasizing attaining unity with the realm of reality, presumably 
while meditating on ultimate reality. Avadhütipa also emphasized vigilance to 
the young Atiša with regard to observing one's actions. The Kadampa 
commentaries record that Atiša also emphasized this point in his own oral 
teachings. In fact, when Atiša first arrived in west Tibet, he was known as the 
“teacher of cause and effect,” due to his placing great attention in his initial 
teachings there on the importance of karma.!0! 

Ati$a studied with Dharmakirti of Suvarnadvipa primarily to learn Mahayana 
path systems and not for the thought and practice of Madhyamaka. The Tibetan 
biographies of Ati$a depict Serlingpa as affiliated with the Yogacara tradition 
that posited aspects, or images, as real (sems tsam rnam bden = 
sakaravijnanavada). In his Bodhimārgapradīpapaīijikā, Atiša stated that the 
Yogacara, or Mind Only, understanding of the Prajiaparamita was elucidated 
by Asanga, and that his teachers Serlingpa and Ratnakarasanti followed that 


interpretation (Sherburne 2000). Based on these sources, the doctrinal affiliation 
of Serlingpa was some type of Y ogacara. 

Yogacara (lit. “practice of yoga”) was one of the two major Mahayana 
Buddhist traditions of thought and practice in India, developed since at least the 
sixth century.!0? Yogācāra-based traditions were well known for the doctrines of 
"mere cognitive representation" (vij#aptimatra) and “mind only" (cittamātra), in 
which external objects do not exist but are posited to be of a mental nature. Atiša 
listed in Open Basket of Jewels figures such as Asanga, Vasubandhu, Sthiramati, 
Prajüakaragupta, and Devendrabuddhi as belonging to this tradition.!03 The 
arguments throughout the early Kadampa commentaries of Ati$a's works are 
directed against those who hold Yogācāra tenets. The problem with Yogacara 
tenets, at least according to how they are represented by Atisa and his followers, 
was that they ultimately held reality to be substantially existent as consciousness 
(vijfiana). For Ati$a and his followers, who uphold the Middle Way free from 
the extremes of existence and nonexistence, adhering to this tenet falsely 
imputes an extreme of existence and is therefore outside of the Middle Way. 

A succinct presentation of Yogācāra tenets according to Atisa's early 
followers is found in the Kadampa Collection on the Two Realities (chapter 3, 
fols. 3b4—4a4), where the doctrine of three characterstics, or three natures 
(trisvabhava), is described. The three characteristics presented in the Kadampa 
commentaries to Ati$a's works are the imagined (parikalpita), the dependent 
(paratantra), and the perfected (parinispanna). These terms are discussed in 
detail in Yogācāra texts but may be briefly described in the following manner: 
The three characteristics, or natures, are often considered to be three qualities 
that all things are endowed with. The imagined nature for Yogācāra adherents is 
considered false, as it consists of appearances that are construed as different 
from the perceiving consciousness. However, for Yogacara traditions, objects do 
not exist apart from a perceiving subject, as they arise in dependence on 
consciousness. Consciousness arises from latent seeds of representation that 
have been stored in the subconscious since the beginningless past. All objects 
and subjects are dependent on other conditions and causes for their existence, 
and this quality of dependency is called the dependent characteristic. The 
absence of the imagined characteristic in the dependent is said to be the 
perfected nature. That is, the perfected nature is ultimate reality constituted by 
pure consciousness without the duality of the apprehended object and 
apprehending subject. 104 

According to Atisa’s teacher Bodhibhadra, there were two kinds of 


Yogacarins who differed regarding the nature of images in cognition (akara). 
The Sakaravadins (rnam pa dang bcas pa) maintained that cognition was always 
endowed with images (sakara) and the Nirakaravadins (rnam pa med pa smra 
ba) maintained that cognition in its ultimate state was without images 
(nirākāra).!05 Bodhibhadra claimed that Dignaga and his followers were 
Sakaravadins, as they taught that the images of cognition belonged to dependent 
natures. On the other hand, Asanga and his followers were considered 
Nirakaravadins, as they maintained that the images of cognition belonged to 
imagined natures and were false and unreal. In the narratives of Atisa’s life, 
Serlingpa is considered a Sakaravadin. 

Although Ati$a and some of his biographers represent Serlingpa as a 
Yogacara follower, the content of his works descibed earlier points toward a 
Madhyamaka orientation influenced by Yogācāra concepts. The early Kadampa 
commentaries on Atisa’s Entry to the Two Realities mention that Atisa 
composed this brief work in order to convert Serlingpa from a Yogacara to a 
Madhyamaka view. In relation to this account, an interesting anecdote is 
preserved in a version of one of the early Kadampa biographies attributed to 
Dromtónpa that is not found among other biographies.!06 In this vignette 
recounted by Dromtónpa, one day while praying in front of Tara, Serlingpa 
becomes troubled over the view that Ati$a upholds and immediately requests his 
monk-attendant Devamati to deliver a handwritten letter to Atiša at Vikramasila 
expressing his concerns.!97 Upon receiving this letter, AtiSa immediately 
traveled to Sumatra to meet with Serlingpa. When AtiSa arrived in Sumatra, 
Serlingpa inquired about his view. 

Ati$a responded with the following example: 


During an unreal dream while sleeping, a magician conjures two 
elephants. 

When one elephant kills the other, does the slaying, death, or the 
illusion itself exist?108 


Serlingpa replied: 


Whatever a magician conjures in a false dream, whatever slaying or 
death of the elephant conjured by him, Dipamkara, is this an 
example of dream awareness? 

Or an example of the awareness of the two elephants?109 


Ati$a replied: 


Awareness while dreaming is apprehended as real. 

Little attachment appears to the awareness that is awake. 

The part of the analogy of mistaken awareness while dreaming 
illustrates only the vividness for [sensory] objects. 


Awareness while awake is an analogy for correct awareness. 

The apprehended object and apprehending subject of the elephant is a 
metaphor for an ultimate object. 

However, what appears as the apprehended object and apprehending 
subject is a conventional mere name, but is not the ultimate.!!0 


Atiša then tells Serlingpa that all of the Buddha's teachings are based on the 
two realities, which consist of conventional reality in relation to the worldly and 
ultimate reality realized by holy ones. Atiša then continues: The analogy of 
mistaken awareness corresponds to those who cling to things as truly real. 

The conventional of mere appearance is pleasing to ordinary 
individuals. 

The conventional of mere name is acceptable for the supreme 
individual. 

The ever-present reality of things is the supreme ultimate. 


The two elephants, which are objects seen in a dream, if they are 
consciousness, will they no longer exist or will they become three 
[things]? 

Otherwise, what is there for the proponent of Mind Only? 

If at the time of waking up a nonexistent object is known, is that 
consciousness yesterday evening's awareness or is it a momentary 
appearance not previously seen? 

If it is the very same [thing] as the previous awareness, the following 
morning [awareness] is contradicted and diminishes what is 
previously the case. 

If it is the very same momentary-like appearance, in that case, even the 
two elephants are not apparent for that long. 

Therefore the elephant as a sense object or subjective perception does 
not exist, and the mind and the object that is construed as an 
elephant are neither the same nor different. 


The perceiver and the object are fundamentally unreal; that is to speak 
of the final ultimate reality.!!! 


Serlingpa then asks AtiSa that if this is the case, how does one understand 
dependent-arising as emptiness? How is dependent-arising ceaseless, peaceful 
from the beginning (rten 'brel bar med bzod nas zhi)? Ati$a responds by 
explaining his understanding of dependent-arising: When a sprout arises in 
dependence on a stalk of rice at first, all understand that the sprout does not 
exist. 

When merely dependent on a seed, at that time the sprout does not 
exist. 

At the time of the sprout, the seed ceases because, although the 
supported exists, the supporter does not. 

This nonexistence [of the supported and supporter] at the same time is 
emptiness. 

Powerless in itself, reliant on another, devoid of being internally 
established, this is the nature of reality abiding from the 
beginning.!!2 


Atiša concludes by stating: Without knowing the reality of things, even the 
wise remain in the superficial. 
In this manner, completely realizing this true nature of things and at 
the same time permeating its expanse is the supreme dependent- 
arising.!13 


After Atisa proclaims these words, the episode concludes with Serlingpa 
praising this teaching as a pure view that, even though imperceptable, leads to 
the realization of nonduality. Whether or not the episode actually occurred, this 
dialogue between Ati$a and Serlingpa represents, for the Kadampa authorial 
community, a contrast between the views of Yogācāra and the Madhyamaka of 
Ati$a. As mentioned, Yogacarins posit that the world is nothing but our 
cognition and that external reality does not exist at all. For a number of 
Yogacarins, images of cognition are appearances of our mind and the 
implication is that “a cognition is always endowed with an image (sakara) that is 
represented by our mind” (Kajiyama 1965, 426). Every cognition is endowed 
with an image, and so the conceptual thought of an ordinary individual, 
according to some Yogacarins, dichotomizes the subjective and objective aspects 
of cognition. One who realizes the absence of a real nature for the subjective and 


objective aspects (grahyagrahakakara) of the mind is liberated, according to 
Yogacara. Thus in this story Atiša uses the analogy of a dream, a favorite 
example utilized by Yogācārins, to represent a Yogacara position that 
understands the cognitions, or consciousness, to really exist. Ati$a understands 
these images as dependent designations that do not really exist. Ati$a elucidates 
a brief mereological analysis of the objects in the dream to illustrate that 
conciousness, or cognitive images, cannot be existent or nonexistent. Rather, as 
Atiša illustrates with the example of the seed and sprout, things are dependent- 
arisings that lack any intrinsic essence.!!4 The enhancement of this realization of 
things lacking any essence to all things is the meaning of great dependent-arising 
for Ati$a. As this episode in his life illustrates, Ati$a, as a Madhyamika, follows 
the principles of the Middle Way based on the teaching of dependent-arising 
through the framework of conventional and ultimate reality. 

A number of scholars at Vikramasila followed various forms of Yogacara 
thought and worked within the textual and philosophical traditions of 
epistemology founded by the seventh-century Buddhist thinker Dharmakirti. 
Atisa’s biographies mention that a number of these scholar-monks held the 
Yogacara view of either Sākāravāda or Nirakaravada. Atisa’s colleague 
Jūānašrīmitra was an exponent of the Sakara tradition, while Ratnākarašānti, a 
senior scholar to AtiSa, is said to have held the rival position of Nirakara. 

The philosophical position of Ratnakarasanti was quite complex and does not 
easily fit into the traditional categories of Buddhist thought represented in the 
Tibetan doxographical literature (grub mtha'). In brief, Ratnākarašānti 
articulated a Middle Way based on Yogācāra principles that incorporated the 
theory of the three characteristics with an emphasis on self-awareness 
(svasamvedana) as equivalent to luminosity (prakasa, gsal ba). For 
Ratnākarašānti, self-awareness as luminosity constituted the intrinsic nature of 
all dharmas and was the highest form of valid cognition. 

The early biographies of Ati$a mention that he learned the perfections and 
Yogacara-Madhyamaka while studying the eight-thousand-line Perfection of 
Wisdom under Ratnākarašānti.!!5 An early biography also states that Atisa, at 
first, upheld the Nirakaravada view of Santipa, and later discarded it for the 
view of Acarya Nagarjuna. This discord on view may have been a source of 
dispute between Ratnakarasanti and Ati$a.!!6 Atisa himself is reported to have 
said: 


When my guru Sāntipa was teaching the eight-thousand-verse [Perfection of 


Wisdom], for all the explanations of Madhyamaka, he refuted each and every one 
of them, and my Madhyamaka view itself became refreshed. The Yogacara- 
Madhyamaka [system] became extremely clear. I had great faith in the system of 
Candrakīrti.!!7 


Based on the biographical material, we can surmise that the Madhyamaka 
teachings that Atiša received in his youth were in conflict with the views of 
Ratnakarasanti that Ati$a learned while studying under him at Vikramasila. A 
brief comparison of the works of Ratnākarašānti with Atisa’s affiliated works 
translated in this book indicates that they differed on a number of points of 
thought and exegesis. Although both Atiša and Ratnakarasanti claimed to follow 
the Middle Way of Nagarjuna, Atisa’s thought was also influenced by 
Candrakirti, whereas Ratnakarasanti expounded his system based on Yogācāra 
sources. Ratnakarasanti also differentiated two groups of Madhyamikas in his 
Triyanavyavasthana based on their application of the tetralemma in negating 
either the binaries of existence/nonexistence or permanence/impermanence.!18 
Ati$a, on the other hand, does not differentiate Madhyamaka based on this 
distinction. Moreover, in his Bodhimārgapradīpapaījikā (BMPP), Atisa 
incorporates both sets of binaries in his application of the tetralemma. That is, in 
this work Atiša applies the tetralemma twice, once to the fourfold negation of 
existence/nonexistence and permanence/impermanence. Even though Atiša and 
Ratnākarašānti both accepted the luminous nature of the mind, awareness for 
Atiša dependently arises and lacks any essence, whereas for Ratnakarasanti, 
awareness, at least on the level of nonduality, is ultimately real. Atisa and 
Ratnākarašānti differed as to the interpretation of the same Buddhist scriptural 
sources as well. A good example was the interpretation of Nagarjuna's 
Yuktisastika (verse 34), where Ati$a posited mental qualities as mere 
appearances that dependently arise, whereas Ratnākarašānti framed the ultimate 
nature of mental qualities as their “mere shining forth of nonduality" 
(advayaprakasamatra). RatnakaraSanti criticized positions that advocated “mere 
appearance" and Atisa clearly articulated an interpretation of Madhyamaka 
emphasizing mere appearances in his General Explanation.!!9 

Atiša and Ratnākarašānti also differed as to the role of negation in realizing 
what they considered as the ultimate; Ati$a emphasized only nonimplicative 
negations (prasajyapratisedha) in his General Explanation and Ratnākarašānti 
described in his Prajnaparamitopadesa the perfected nature as a implicative 
negation (paryudasapratisedha).!?0 Ratnakarasanti criticized the Madhyamaka 


position that conventional reality exists “without analysis,” a position that is 
explicitly stated in Ati$a's Satyadvayavatara (verse 3).!?! RatnakaraSanti also 
refuted Candrakirti's ^what is renowned in the world position" for conventional 
reality and advocated the means of valid cognition for realizing ultimate 
reality.!22 As discussed in part 2, Atiša strongly opposed the means of valid 
cognition for realizing ultimate reality. Lastly, Ratnākarašānti severely criticized 
the position that buddhahood was “inconceivable” and exhausted of all mind and 
mental functions. Instead, Ratnakarasanti advocated that a buddha’s realization 
has mental qualities (Yiannopoulos 2012, 194). The understanding of 
buddhahood as without conceptuality and as inconceivable is found in 
Candrakirti and is strongly advocated throughout the works of Ati$a and his 
Kadampa followers. 

In addition to these points, the Kadampa works also mention that Ati$a and 
Ratnakarasanti had discordant philosophical views. An early history records that 
Atisa's system of following Nagarjuna displeased Ratnākarašānti; for Santipa, 
the student and teacher should share the same view.!23 A Kadampa manuscript 
also mentions that Ratnākarašānti broke up a class session when he overheard 
Ati$a teaching emptiness to several students. The philosophical differences 
between Atisa and Ratnakarasanti may have been a contributing factor for Atiša 
to leave for Tibet. 


Atisa's Middle Way in Tibet 
The Questioning of AtiSa in Western Tibet 


An important event occurred after Atisa’s initial arrival in western Tibet that 
illustrates his understanding of Madhyamaka in relation to his Buddhist thought 
and practice. The event was the Tibetan king Jangchup O's invitation to a 
number of Tibetan scholars from central Tibet to visit and have a dialogue with 
Ati$a. This episode in Atisa’s life is recorded in a diverse number of early 
biographies of Atiša, Kadampa works, and later Tibetan histories.!?^ The story 
represents an early collective memory of how Atisa’s followers differentiated 
themselves from other practices and doctrines among Tibetan Buddhists around 
that time. A significant portion of the dialogue concerns the Tibetans' inquiries 
into Ati$a's understanding of Madhyamaka. The dialogue not only provides 
evidence for how early Kadampas understood Atisa’s Madhyamaka but also 


demonstrates how early followers of Atiša represented Tibetan forms of 
Madhyamaka that differed from Atisa’s. One may infer that the Madhyamaka 
presumptions of the Tibetan scholars at this time were still based on the earlier 
imperial-period teachings of Santaraksita (ca. 725-88), Kamalašīla (ca. 740-95), 
Jüanagarbha (eighth century), and of Srigupta and Haribhadra, among others, 
that had continued since the collapse of the Tibetan empire in 842. 

As mentioned, the teachings of Santaraksita, Kamalašīla, and Jūānagarbha 
are known in early Kadampa sources as the “as the teachings of the Easterners” 
(shar ba dag) because these three authors were from Bengal. The texts included 
within this early classification of Madhyamaka were Santaraksita’s 
Madhyamakalamkara (MAK), Kamalasila’s Madhyamakaloka (MA), and 
Jhanagarbha's Satyadvayavibhanga (SDV).!25 The Tibetan scholars at this time 
must also have known of Santaraksita's Madhyamakalamkaravrtti (MAV) and 
Tattvasamgraha (TS) and Kamalasila’s Madhyamakalamkarapanjika (MAP) 
and Tattvasamgrahapanjika (TSP). Although there is evidence for monastic 
colleges and for a tradition of studying Madhyamaka and Pramana from the time 
of Sàntaraksita, we do not currently know the extent of the Tibetans” study of 
such texts in the imperial period or in the postimperial period before Atisa’s 
arrival in western Tibet.!26 Be that as it may, what is clear from the following 
dialogue is that the Tibetan understanding of Madhyamaka at this time was 
based on the texts of the Easterners and comprised a type of Madhyamaka that 
utilized the integration of valid cognition and Mind Only thought with the 
Middle Way of Nāgārjuna as found in the works of Santaraksita and Kamalašīla. 
In fact, the dialogue begins with the Tibetan interlocutors asking Ati$a about his 
view of Madhyamaka and Cittamatra, an inquiry that illustrates the presumptions 
of the Tibetan questioners, who assumed that Ati$a had views similar to those of 
Santaraksita. 

This assumption may have been related to beliefs based on geographical 
affiliations rather than on textual or doctrinal statements. The Kadampa 
narratives of Atisa’s life depicted Ati$a as being from the same royal lineage as 
Santaraksita in Bengal, and the ceremonies to welcome Atiša into Tibet were 
similar to those for Santaraksita’s arrival, an understanding that the Tibetan 
interlocutors in west Tibet must have shared as well.!27 However, Sāntaraksita 
and Atisa upheld different lineages of Vinaya and had dissimilar individuals of 
influence in their lineage of Madhyamaka. Sāntaraksita upheld the 
Mülasarvastivada Vinaya, which became the official ordination lineage in all of 
Tibet during the imperiod period, and his lineage of Madhyamaka teachers 


included Srigupta and Jüanagarbha.!23 Atisa, as has been discussed, was 
ordained within the Mahasamghika Vinaya, and his Madhyamaka was 
significantly influenced by Candrakirti, by the Madhyamaka found in the 
Madhyamakaratnapradipa attributed to Bhaviveka, and by his teachers 
Vidyakokila and Avadhütipa. More important, Santaraksita and Kamalašīla”s 
Madhyamaka accommodated the means of valid cognition of Dignaga and 
Dharmakīrti for realizing emptiness, whereas Ati$a upheld valid cognition as 
useful only for debating non-Buddhists. 

The differences between the Tibetan questioners' and Atisa’s understanding 
of Madhyamaka was due not only to their background knowledge of Buddhist 
thought but also to the ironic contingencies of history. This is because what also 
underlies the dialogue is the Tibetans' understanding of Madhyamaka based on 
Kamalasila’s Madhyamakaloka, where Dharmakirti’s theory of inference was 
utilized for realizing ultimate reality. However, neither Ati$a nor any other 
Indian Buddhist scholar before him had read Kamalasitla’s Madhyamakaloka. 
This text had been written in Tibet for the Tibetan king in the late eighth century 
and, at least according to Atisa, had not been available to Indian Buddhist 
scholars.!29 At the same time, Ati$a was fully versed in the thought of 
Candrakirti, whose works had yet to be fully translated in Tibet. These 
differences of textual knowledge and tradition based on varied Indian and 
Tibetan Buddhist historical conditions infuse the dialogue. The translation is 
presented here with explanatory comments in between segments to further 
clarify Atisa’s Madhyamaka thought and its reception upon arrival in Tibet. 

The dialogue concerning Atisa's view begins with the Tibetan interlocutors 
asking Ati$a about his understanding of Madhyamaka, Cittamātra, and other 
schools of thought. 


[The Tibetans asked,] “What do you accept?" and “Do you accept 
Madhyamaka, Cittamatra, and so forth according to the ancient 
ways?" [Atisa replied,] “I posit things according to scripture and 
logic." Everyone said, “This is excellent." When asked by a single- 
minded one from among the three areas of Ngari, a Ngaripa named 
Losal, *How can this appear in common to all, as you do not teach 
according to assertions?" [Atisa replied,] “Since I am a monk who 
trains in accordance with the Buddha, what I say is in accord with 
the thoughts of those to be trained.” Again, one known as Metsun 
Yónten Sherap asked, “Well then, what do you assert?" [Atisa 


replied,] *I do not assert anything." [They then asked,] “Since [you] 
do not have any assertions ultimately, what do you accept 
conventionally?" Ati$a stated, “All these [conventionals] are seen 
like hairs in the vision of one with eye disease. That is how they 
abide. Precisely, if someone asks how, [they] do not exist." 
Thinking that this was a unique view that was in disagreement with 
everyone, again, someone asked the Lord whether one clears away 
or does not clear away appearances. [Atiša said,] “It is the same as 
getting rid of hairs in cooked rice for one with eye disease, but you 
must experience it yourself."150 


In this segment Ati$a clarified that he teaches the Buddha's Dharma 
according to the needs of his disciples but that he does not make propositional 
assertions. This relates to Atisa's understanding that a Madhyamika is not 
engaged in the establishment of philosophical assertions. Rather, as indicated in 
his General Explanation, reasonings are utilized to refute erroneous assertions 
while one's own nonacceptance is not invalidated. For Atiša, no proof of a 
philosophical position is ever posited by a Madhyamika. 

Along these lines, the Tibetan interlocutor named Losal asked Atiša, “How 
can this appear in common to all?" (kun la mihun par 'gyur snang pa ji ltar lags) 
if he does not make assertions. The interlocutor's question presumes, as well as 
invokes, in an eleventh-century Tibetan context, the principle of common 
establishment (ubhayasiddhatva), which became in later Tibetan scholarship the 
contentious issue of “commonly appearing subjects" (chos can mihun snang 
ba).!! The principle of common establishment, traceable to statements made by 
Dignaga (fifth-sixth century), was that the reason and subject must be 
established for both parties in a debate. The idea is that for both parties in a 
debate there is something that similarly appears (mthun snang ba) in order for 
logical debate and discussion to take place. Some Madhyamikas in India 
accepted this principle, while others did not. It was accepted, at least on the 
conventional level, by Indian Madhyamaka thinkers like Sāntaraksita, 
Kamalasila, and Jüanagarbha.!?2? On the other hand, Candrakirti appears to be 
one of the few scholars among Indian Madhyamaka traditions not to have 
followed the rule of common establishment.!?? As recent scholarship has 
demonstrated, Candrakirti presented Madhyamaka teachings based on 
reasonings-for-others in the form of either consequences (prasangas) or other- 
acknowledged inferences (paraprasiddhanumana). In this type of inference, the 


subject, as well as the reason, are established only for an opponent and not the 
Madhyamika. This kind of reasoning enabled a Madhyamika such as Candrakirti 
or Atisa to debate without following a Dignaga-based rule of common 
establishment or contravening their understanding of emptiness and 
nonsubstantiality. This tradition of Madhyamaka was not yet known in Tibet, so 
Atiša responded to the inquiry by stating that he, in the pragmatic tradition of the 
Buddha, answers “in accord with the thoughts of those to be trained." 

Based on statements in the Kadampa Collection on the Two Realities and A 
General Explanation, Ati$a followed a lineage of Madhyamaka that advocated 
the use of consequences that exposed contradictions and employed other- 
acknowledged inferences.!34 In the context of this dialogue in west Tibet, the 
Tibetan interlocutor does not seem to be familiar with a tradition of 
Madhyamaka that did not concede to the principle of common establishment. 
Ati$a did not further explore this issue, according to the narrative, but merely 
provided a polite and nonconfrontational response. Nevertheless, the question 
and its response points toward a difference of understanding between Atiša and 
his Tibetan interlocutors on this issue in Madhyamaka thought in 1042. The 
early Kadampa commentaries provide evidence that Ati$a's early followers 
accepted his position on Madhyamaka reasoning of not adhering to the principle 
of common establishment. The later evidence from the works of Shangthak 
Sakpa (first half of the twelfth century) and Chapa Chókyi Sengé demonstrate 
that the issue of common establishment became a contentious and passionately 
debated point from at least the twelfth century onward in the history of Tibetan 
Buddhist thought. 135 

This segment also demonstrates Atisa's understanding of conventional 
reality being a false projection of ignorance, like a person who sees hairs while 
suffering from eye disease. This metaphor--of the eye disease of ignorance 
constituting conventional reality—will occur again at the end of this dialogue 
and is fully explained in A General Explanation. As discussed in chapter 4, 
Ati$a's emphasis on conventional reality being a false projection is, in his 
interpretation, congruent with the teachings of Nagarjuna and Candrakirti. 
However, this point troubled the Tibetans and they asked Atiša if appearances 
(snang ba, pratibhasa) are cleared away or not. The Tibetan questioner may 
have been thinking along the lines of Santaraksita's statement that, “as for us, we 
do not eliminate entities insofar as they are appearances to the eye and other 
sense consciousnesses.”!36 As will be demonstrated below, and throughout this 
book, appearances for Ati$a are due to ignorance and are falsities that do not 


withstand analysis. As Tillemans has made clear, Šāntaraksita and Kamalašīla 
accepted appearances at the conventional level as existing in a similar manner to 
the way in which Yogācāra-based epistemologists posited particulars 
(svalaksana). Santaraksita stated in his Madhyamakālamkāra that cause and 
effect is consciousness only and that “whatever exists in its own right is 
consciousness.”137 For Santaraksita and Kamalašīla an object that is perceived 
by ordinary people is an appearance of consciousness that is conventionally 
established. In their view, accepting appearances on the conventional level was 
necessary for engaging in debate without falling into the pitfalls of the subject 
being unestablished (asrayasiddha), for the basis of inference, and to explain 
cognition in meditation. In brief, for Santaraksita and Kamalašīla, something 
remains at the level of conventional reality that is more than the mere nominal 
appearance of conventional reality that AtiSa dependently designates. As 
discussed in A General Explanation, appearances for Atiša are “mere 
appearances” (snang ba tsam) in which both the object and the cognition are 
dependently designated and are therefore mere imputations (prajfiaptimatra). 
This interpretation of Madhyamaka, as characterized by Tillemans, would *duly 
horrify" a thinker like Kamalasila, for whom conventional realities at a certain 
level must be established by valid cognition. If things are accepted just by what 
is acknowledged in the world without “epistemic instruments” being 
conventionally established, then, for Kamalasila, “it would follow absurdly that 
everything whatsoever would be established by everything.” 138 Atiša, following 
his intepretation of Nagarjuna and Candrakirti, posited appearances based on 
dependent designation without epistemic warrants being conventionally 
established. 139 

Related to this question regarding appearances, the dialogue continues with a 
question concerning the nature of discerning awareness and its relations to the 
subject under investigation. 


Furthermore, Lord [Atisa] was asked whether or not a subject (chos 
can) appears to a discerning awareness (rig pa i shes rab). [Ati$a 
replied,] “In regard to discerning awareness, the subject does not 
appear, as it does not exist, nor does the object appear, as it does not 
exist, in the context of the purview of that awareness, since the 
subject does not exist, there is nonappearance (mi snang ba).” 

Lord [Atisa] asked, “Do you assert appearances or do you assert 
nonappearances?” In replying that they accept appearances, the 


Tibetans stated that a subject withstands [analysis] by asserting that 
it appears. 141 


This guestion by the Tibetan interlocutor relates to the fundamental guestion 
of the role of reasoned analytical knowledge (rigs pa i shes pa) and its relation 
to the property-possessor (chos can, dharmin), or subject, that is examined in the 
context of debate or, by extension, is examined by a reasoning procedure in the 
context of meditation. The Tibetan interlocutors on this point may be thinking 
about Sàntaraksita's well-known statement in the Madhyamakalamkara that “1 
do not refute the entity that appears," and Kamalasila's follow-up comment in 
Madhyamakalamkarapanjika that “we have established the refutation of the 
superimposition of an ultimate nature on the appearing subject but we do not 
refute the nature (rang gi ngo = svarüpa, svabhava) of the subject."!42 As recent 
scholarship has noted, most all Madhyamikas refute the "superimpositions" 
(samaropa) of intrinsic nature (svabhava) that are projected on conventional 
realities perceived in the world. Even so, what constituted conventional reality 
was a point of contention and dispute among Indian (and Tibetan) Madhyamaka 
thinkers. Some Madhyamakas granted a certain level of existence to 
conventional realities that, when bereft of superimpositions, can still function as 
means of valid cognition and are nondeceptive as long as they are not analyzed. 
On the other hand, some Madhyamakas, such as Atiša, held that all conventional 
realities are false appearances that are unreal at any level as objects and, as such, 
are either deceptive appearances that perpetuate samsara or mere appearances 
that are false but are conducive to awakening (bodhi). 

As mentioned, Šāntaraksita and Kamalašīla were Madhyamaka thinkers who 
argued that entities are established on the conventional level,!*3 and perhaps 
surprisingly from  Atisa's perspective,  Kamalašīla argued in the 
Madhyamakāloka that inference could be employed to realize ultimate reality. 144 
Ati$a, based on his interpretation of Nagarjuna and Candrakirti, considered 
conventional realities to be deceptive and false appearances that appear owing to 
ignorance, and he fully rejected the claim that ultimate reality, or emptiness, can 
be realized by either direct perception (pratyaksa) or inference (anumana) 
(SDA, vv. 12—14). For Atiša, nothing withstands analysis and this unfindability 
is the ultimate (SDA, v. 21). Ati$a stated in his Satyadvayavatara (v. 5) that 
"there is neither a subject nor its property [for inferential reasoning] in the 
ultimate.” The Kadampa commentary on AtiSa's text clarifies that there is no 
conceptual diversity (spros pa) in relation to the ultimate. For Ati$a and his 


followers, the ultimate is understood in a nonconceptual manner that is 
conventionally designated as “seeing” that is a “nonseeing” (SDA, vv. 7ab). 
Moreover, for Ati$a and his followers, reasoning is a conventional process that 
dissolves itself at the end of a procedure that seeks to establish the existence of 
an object. Once reasoning consumes the fuel of conceptual thought, as 
metaphorically described by Atiša, the fire of reasoning itself dissipates and one 
comes to rest in nonappearance. In Atisa’s outline of Madhyamaka meditation in 
his Madhyamakopadesa, analytical reasoning dissolves itself and this leads to a 
nonconceptual meditative state of nonduality in which there are no longer any 
appearances of ignorance. On this point Atiša is following a tradition of exegesis 
found in the Madhyamakaratnapradipa (MRP), where analytical reason 
dissipates after dissolving conceptual thought. In the dialogue Atiša therefore 
responded that “there is nonappearance" in the purview of a discerning 
awareness or reasoned analytical knowledge. 

The dialogue continues with the Tibetan scholars inquiring about the 
existence of a continuum of wisdom at the level of buddhahood. 


[Ati$a] was asked whether or not there is a continuum of wisdom at 
the level of a Buddha. [Atiša replied,] “A Buddha does not have at 
all [a continuum of wisdom]. He is incomparable." 

Then the Lord said, “It is like a magician deceiving a minister, 
but you should experience for yourself; positing [a buddha] to not 
have a continuum of wisdom is like striking victory everywhere." 
The Lord said, *You Tibetans will not even be receptive (mi bzod) 
to the teaching of Mind Only through my Madhyamaka view."145 


Similar to the previous questions, the issue of whether or not a continuum of 
wisdom, or gnosis (/#ana, ye shes), exists at the level of buddhahood was a 
contentious issue in both eleventh-century India and in Tibet. In her meticuluous 
study on the controversies concerning the existence of gnosis in relation to the 
understanding of buddhahood, Almogi (2009, 139-48) has pointed out that the 
variety of positions that accepted the existence of gnosis at the level of a buddha 
were primarily affiliated with Yogacara traditions and their subschools. The 
degree to which later Madhyamika thinkers such as Srigupta, Jfianagarbha, 
Santaraksita, Kamalašīla, and Haribhadra, among others, were willing to 
accommodate Yogacara as well as epistemological structures into their 
arguments and understanding of Buddhist doctrines provoked a number of 


controversies and passionate debates. Srigupta, for instance, a teacher of 
Jüanagarbha, clearly posited the existence of nonconceptual gnosis and pure 
mundane gnosis at the level of a buddha. Dharmamitra (ca. 800), a commentator 
to Haribhadra's Abhisamayalamkaravivrti, while rejecting pure mundane gnosis, 
accepted the existence of nonconceptual gnosis for a buddha. On the other hand, 
Santaraksita and Kamalasila's standpoint on this issue is not fully clear.!46 

In addition to whether or not an individual Indian Madhyamika author 
accepted some type of gnosis for a buddha, the subtleties of the fine points 
debated within an Indian Buddhist context were not always clearly discernible in 
the early Tibetan translations of Indian Buddhist digests. In texts such as 
Santaraksita’s Madhyamakalamkaravrtti or Santideva's Bodhicaryāvatāra, 
whether a debated point of contention was from a Yogācāra or Mādhyamika 
standpoint was not always clear. Moreover, Tibetan exegetes, from the time of 
the imperial period until Atisa's arrival, could interpret texts such as Santideva’s 
Bodhicaryavatara from a Yogacara-Madhyamaka standpoint rather than a 
strictly Madhyamika interpretation.!^7 Factors such as this may have influenced 
the Tibetan interlocutors to question Ati$a on whether wisdom exists at the level 
of buddhahood or not. 

In agreement with his reply, Ati$a emphatically advocated in his works that 
buddhas are completely fused with ultimate reality in a nondualistic fashion 
whereby all conceptual thought has been eliminated and not even nonconceptual 
wisdom exists. Throughout his writings, Atiša references Mahayana sūtras, 
tantras, the works of Nagarjuna, Aryadeva, Candrakirti, and Santideva as proof 
texts for this standpoint. Ati$a, in his Open Basket of Jewels (section 3.2), 
provides an extended discussion, based on the works of Nagarjuna, on the point 
that buddhahood does not have any mind or mental factors. Related to Atisa’s 
understanding of buddhahood as bereft of any mental qualities is his position 
that a buddha does not have a continuum of wisdom. This issue is specifically 
related to the interpretation of part of a stanza in Santideva's Bodhicaryāvatāra 
that states, “upon conditions having their continuum cut, [an illusion] does not 
arise even conventionally.”!48 The point of contention in the interpretations of 
this verse is what exactly has its continuum cut and what exactly does not arise. 
Atisa directly repeats this portion of Santideva’s stanza in his Satyadvayāvatāra 
(vv. 23ed). The Kadampa commentary, likely following an oral tradition of 
Atisa’s teachings, explains that appearances occur due to various causes and 
conditions, and if the continuance of the conditions for such appearances are 
interrupted, then appearances will no longer arise even conventionally. For Atiša 


and his Kadampa followers, all appearances are due to ignorance and are 
comprised of ignorance. Therefore when the conditions for any type of 
appearance are exhausted, including wisdom or gnosis (j#ana), then such 
appearances will no long occur. 

In addition to the Satyadvayavatara, Atiša directly addressed the status of 
gnosis at the level of a buddha in the Bodhisattvacaryavatarabhasya, a summary 
on Santideva's Bodhicaryāvatāra.!49 Several sections of the text are composed 
in the form of a dialogue with the bodhisattva Mafiju$ri to address difficult 
points of exegesis. Ati$a discusses the gnosis at the level of a buddha in a section 
describing the vision of liberating gnosis (rnam par grol ba 'i ye shes mthong ba 
= vimuktijndnadarsana) at the level of a buddha (see Appendix for a translation 
of the passage). Ati$a's discussion in this work clearly demonstrates that he did 
not accept a buddha having a continuum of wisdom based on Santideva’s 
Bodhicaryavatara. Ati$a's understanding on this point is congruent with a strict 
Madhyamaka understanding of the nature of buddhahood found in the works of 
Nagarjuna, Candrakirti, and Santideva. The understanding that a buddha does 
not have any mind or mental functions, including even wisdom, was a position 
that was vehemently refuted by Atisa’s Indian Yogācāra contemporaries such as 
Jüana$rimitra and Ratnakarasanti.!50 Furthermore, this point was not even fully 
understood by some of Atisa’s own disciples and became a debated point of 
contention among Tibetan Madhyamaka scholars in the decades following 
Atisa’s lifetime.!5! 

In this segment of the dialogue, Atiša also mentions that the Tibetan scholars 
would not be receptive to his teaching of “mind only" according to his vision of 
Madhyamaka (dbu ma'i Ita ba). Ati$a's teaching of “mind only" through his 
vision of the Middle Way is found in his General Explanation. As modern 
scholars have previously noted, both Madhyamaka-and Yogacara-affiliated 
authors had interpretations of what Mahayana scriptures mean when they state 
that things are “mind only.”!52 Madhyamikas, like Yogacarins, posit that things 
are imputed by the mind and are mind-dependent, as it is the mind that produces 
designations (prajnapti). However, “the difference between the Madhyamika . . . 
and the Y ogacara is that the latter considers the mind to be more consistent and 
real than the imagined external objects. The Yogācāra accepts an ontological 
hierarchy of mind over objects," for although “both Yogacara and Madhyamaka 
maintain that objects are reducible to mind," the Yogacara accepts that the mind 
is more real than the object (Tillemans 1990, 65). For Ati$a's Yogācāra 
contemporaries like Jüana$rimitra, this means that nondual cognitive images 


purified of conceptions ultimately exist in the form of reflexive awareness 
(svasamvedana), whereas for Ratnākarašānti cognitive images are false and what 
ultimately exists is the luminosity of reflexive awareness. Madhyamikas like 
Santaraksita and Kamalasila accommodated a form of Yogācāra at the level of 
conventional reality that posited the mind as more real than objects but rejected 
the reality of both mind and objects in terms of ultimate reality. As discussed in 
chapter 4, Ati$a's understanding of Madhyamaka mentalism, based on sources 
he attributed to Nagarjuna, is complex and nuanced as a response to his 
contemporaries who adhered to  Satyakaravada, “Alikakaravada, or 
Mayopamadvayavada positions. In brief, Ati$a did not make a hierarchical 
distinction between the ontological status of mind and objects in terms of either 
conventional or ultimate realities. Rather, as discussed in chapter 4, objects and 
cognitions for Ati$a were considered imputations of mere appearance that are 
unestablished and dependently arisen. 

In relation to these differences between Madhyamika and Yogacara ways of 
positing “mind only" realities, the dialogue continues with Ati$a questioning the 
Tibetan scholars on how to posit the example of an illusion. This inquiry brings 
out further differences of understanding between Atisa’s Madhyamaka and the 
Tibetans Madhyamaka that, unconsciously or not, accommodates Yogācāra 
and/or other Buddhist systems at the conventional level. 


Furthermore, Lord [Atisa] asked, “How do you posit an example of 
an illusion for a Madhyamika?" The Tibetan teachers replied, “It is 
like pebbles and sticks that appear as horses and elephants when a 
spell is cast on the eyes." The Lord said with a slight frown, 
“Tibetans, there is a negative consequence for the systems of Mind 
Only and below.”!53 


The example of an illusion of horses or elephants conjured by a spell on 
sticks or pebbles is referred to in Mahayana Buddhist scriptural sources such as 
the Samdhinirmocanasiitra, and is taken up by several Yogacara authors. In later 
Tibetan scholasticism the example of the magician’s illusion is referred to as the 
example in which “pebbles and sticks of a magical display do not exist as horses 
and elephants” (sgyu ma'i rde'u shing ria glang du med). This example is 
utilized by later Gelukpa exegetes to articulate the Madhyamaka philosophical 
view of Santaraksita and Kamalasila. However, the Gelukpa representation of 
the magician’s illusion is different from what occurs in this dialogue (see Lopez 


1987). An example of the magician's illusion in Santaraksita and Kamalašīla”s 
works is, as far as I can currently identify, in Sāntaraksita's 
Madhyamakalamkaravrtti while commenting on his Madhyamakalamkara (V. 
52). On this point Santaraksita states: 


Consciousness is ultimately like a pure crystal and is not composed of distinctive 
cognitive images like blue and so forth. Again with respect to this, cognitive 
images appear owing to erroneous latencies from beginningless time, just as 
horses, elephants, and so forth appear on a lump of clay to eyes that have been 
disturbed by a mantra and so forth. 154 


Although this example is mentioned by Santaraksita in the 
Madhyamakālamkāra, verse 52 and its commentary represent Santaraksita’s 
depiction of the Alīkākāravāda-Yogācāra position that Santaraksita refutes in the 
verses that follow (55—60).!55 The form of Yogāracāra that Santaraksita and 
Kamalašīla accept at the conventional level, whether of Satyakaravada, 
* Alīkākāravāda, or something different from these two, is a complex issue that 
cannot be further explored here.!56 The Tibetan interlocutors may have 
understood the magician’s illusion in this section of Sāntaraksita's 
Madhyamakalamkaravrtti as an example of how a Madhyamika posits a 
magician's illusion. Alternatively, the Tibetans' understanding may have come 
from another unknown source translated during the imperial period. Be that as it 
may, what is at stake in the Tibetans’ positing of illusion from Atiśa’s 
Madhyamaka perspective is that the illusion is presumed to have a real basis of 
pebbles and sticks. A position like this resembles the manner in which 
Yogacara-based thinkers posited a dependent nature that serves as a real basis 
for conceptual designations to take place (prajnaptyadhisthana). Indeed, the 
Yogacara understanding of a real entity for conceptual designation is found in 
Asanga's Bodhisattvabhiimi, where it is stated that “if the real entity for 
conceptual designation does not exist, being without substratum, conceptual 
designation would also not exist (tatra prajnapter vastu nastiti niradhisthana 
prajnaptirapi nasti).” For the Yogācāra adherent, the real entity that serves as a 
basis is constituted by mental qualities. In brief, the Yogacara posits an ontology 
where a dependent nature, constituted by a succession of dependently arisen 
mental qualities, exists as a basis for designations.!57 The Madhyamaka thinker 
who accommodates Y ogacara at the level of conventional reality would accept 
projected mental objects to conventionally exist as bases for designation. The 


Tibetans manner of positing the magician's illusion presumes such a 
conventionally real basis (vastu) of pebbles and sticks from which the 
superimposed horses and elephants are imputed, or imagined, due to the spell of 
erroneous subconscious latencies. Ati$a classifies this manner of positing an 
illusion as applicable to followers of “Mind Only (cittamatra) and below,” due 
to the presumption of an underlying basis, mental or otherwise, that is real at 
least on the conventional level. Ati$a, as a pure Madhyamika, posited illusions in 
a slightly different manner with different presumptions, as indicated in his reply: 


“In that case, how to do you posit for a Madhyamika," they asked. [Atiša said,] 
"Through merely casting a spell upon the eyes, various horses, elephants, and so 
forth appear in empty space. In this way, this appearance has a delusive basis in 
which things variously appear. Things like this are not even accepted as a mere 
conventionality.”!58 


Ati$a's General Explanation repeatedly states that all appearances are mere 
designations that are not existent, real, or substantially existent. Conventional 
realities, whether correct or mistaken, are mere nominal designations. For Atisa, 
the basis of designation and the agent that designates both lack substantial 
existence and are dependent designations that arise totally due to ignorance, 
whether from the coarse ignorance of ordinary individuals or from the subtle 
latencies of ignorance in the mindstream of an advanced bodhisattva. In brief, 
Atiša does not posit things as having a real basis; rather, things do not have a 
basis (avastuka) and are without foundation. Ati$a clarifies in his General 
Explanation, based on Candrakirti’s Yuktisastikavrtti (vv. 26-27), that the 
universe appears like an illusion that is without basis or foundation. Atiša also 
states in his Satyadvayavatara (v. 8) that reality is without support and without 
basis. In this way, Ati$a accords with the "cardinal tenet of Madhyamikas" that 
things are only nominal designations (prajnapti) that are dependently designated 
(upadaya prajūapti).!59 

This part of the dialogue also indicates that Atiša follows Candrakīrti in 
understanding that things such as elephants and horses that appear based on 
spells cast upon the eyes do not even exist as “mere conventions" (kun rdzob 
tsam). The classification “mere convention" (samvrtimātra) is found in 
Candrakirti's Madhyamakavatarabhasya and Madhyamakāvatāra 6.28 where he 
makes a distinction between the perspective of conventional reality according to 
ordinary beings and the perspective of those, the āryas, who have understood 


emptiness, who perceive things as “mere conventions." For the aryas, 
conditioned things are false, artificial, and are like reflections of a magician's 
illusion, while an ordinary individual perceives things as true and real. Atiša 
specifies that the elephants and horses that appear based on a spell are not even a 
"mere convention," insofar as they are dependent-arisings that appear false even 
to those who have ignorance.!60 Note that, following Candrakirti, Atiša in his 
General Explanation clarifies that things appear as inherently existent to 
ordinary individuals due to afflicted ignorance, that things appear like reflections 
or a magician's illusion due to the latencies of unafflicted ignorance, and that 
conventional reality no longer appears to buddhas who have totally removed all 
vestiges of misknowledge and no longer have any mind or mental factors. 

At this point in the narrative of the dialogue, the Tibetan biographer stresses 
that even though Tibetans thought they were Madhyamikas before Atisa’s 
arrival, their understanding, at least as Atisa’s early Kadampa biographers see it, 
does not even qualify as Madhyamaka. The biography states at this point: 


At the time before Lord [Atisa] arrived, all Tibetans accepted a Madhyamaka 
view. After Atisa arrived, all appeared to be in error about being a 
Madhyamaka.16! 


The questioning of Atiša in regard to his understanding of Madhyamaka 
comes to a conclusion with a request for Atiša to provide an example that 
demonstrates how beings are afflicted with the eye disease of ignorance. Atiša 
responds with the example of an old woman, suffering from eye disease, who 
sees hair in a bowl of rice offered by her daughter-in-law while her son is away 
on business. The example is explained in Atisa's General Explantion and 
referenced in the Kadampa commentary on Atisa’s Satyadvayavatara. In the 
dialogue narrated in the biographies, Atisa responded to his Tibetan questioner 
as follows: 


At that time, one named Manang Gomchen (Ma snang sgom chen) then asked 
[Ati$a] to provide an example that illustrates how one is afflicted with eye 
disease. [Atiša replied,] “In India, there was an old woman who had a son who 
showed great kindness and care for her. As he was traveling for business, he 
worried about leaving his mother behind, so he asked his wife to serve and 
venerate his mother until his return. Having instructed her, he departed. At that 
time, the daughter-in-law made rice cakes for the old woman, but her eyes were 


diminished. As the old woman was confused and the interior [of her eyes] 
swollen, the food was perceived to have hair in it. The daughter-in-law became 
saddened, and when the son returned the old woman made an accusation. The 
son asked his wife how this could be, and the wife replied that she was respectful 
but that the old woman suffered from visual confusion. She added that the son 
himself had provided the food. The son saw the well-prepared food that he had 
provided. The old woman spoke, asking if the son would prepare [tainted] food 
like that. The son replied that he would not, and that since she was mistaken, and 
disturbed about this food, a skillful doctor was summoned who nourished her 
eyes by applying external and internal medicine to them. Then, through the 
natural healing of her eye disease, she understood that the food did not have 
hairs in it. Likewise, the Dharma teachings of the Three Baskets (sde snod gsum) 
remove external superimpositions. The special instructions of the excellent 
spiritual teacher remove internal superimpositions.” As all the Tibetan teachers 
were speechless and filled with wonder, they said, “We must invite the Indian 
bearded one for his Dharma teaching,” and all of their doubts were removed. 162 


In this segment of the biographical narrative, Ati$a provided a conservative 
response for healing the disease of ignorance. He merely replied that the 
“Dharma teachings of the Three Baskets remove external superimpositions while 
the spiritual teacher removes internal superimpositions." The example of the old 
woman's eye disease is specifically related to teachings found in Candrakirti's 
Madhyamakavatarabhasya and the teachings of Nagarjuna (see discussion in 
chapters 3 and 4). In brief, Atiša recognized that the Tibetan scholars 
questioning him in west Tibet were not familiar with his understanding of 
Madhyamaka based on Candrakirti and skillfully avoided the reference to 
teachings they would not have known at this time. 


Atisa's Middle Way in the Bodhimàrgapradipapafijika and Stages of 
the Path to Awakening 


After the questioning of Ati$a about emptiness, he took up residency at Tholing 
Monastery and began teaching, writing, and translating works into Tibetan. 
During his residency, Ati$a's Tibetan translator-disciple Naktso reminded the 
Tibetan king Jangchup O that he had promised the abbott of Vikramašīla that 
Ati$a would return to India after three years. Prompted by Atisa’s anticipated 
return to India, Jangchup O then asked Atiša a number of questions regarding 


Buddhist thought and practice and requested that he write a text that would detail 
the teachings from the lineages of Nagarjuna and Maitreya. The king also 
requested that Atisa clarify the relations between teachings found in Buddhist 
sutras and tantras and provide instructions for how to train one's mind and 
cultivate the gradual states of the path to awakening. These instructions 
represented Jangchup O's interest in establishing a structured monastic 
Buddhism. Atiša then composed the Lamp for the Path to Awakening (Byang 
chub lam gyi sgron ma = Bodhipathapradipa), a work of sixty-eight verses 
outlining the integration of three forms of discipline, including the vows of the 
pratimoksa, bodhisattva precepts, and precepts of the way of mantras, within 
Mahayana and Vajrayana practices and cultivations. Atisa’s Lamp became “one 
of the most influential of Indian texts received by Tibetans” and was “the model 
for mainstream Tibetan monastic Buddhism for the next nine hundred years.” 163 

Atiša does not explicitly discuss Madhyamaka in the verses of this work, but 
rather outlines (vv. 41—46) the necessity of insight (shes rab, prajna) joined with 
means (thabs, upaya) for progress toward awakening. He then briefly outlines 
insight as the vision of the unproduced nature of things that is indicated by 
analysis that leads to nonconceptual cultivation (vv. 47—54). Ati$a concludes this 
segment by emphasizing that the world arises from conceptualization and that 
the total elimination of conceptualization is supreme nirvana (vv. 55—56). Atisa 
references Nagarjuna’s Sinyatasaptati and Mūlamadhyamakakārikā (v. 51) 
while outlining the importance of insight in the path, but does not provide a 
further discussion. Although the verses of the Lamp do not fully articulate his 
understanding of the Middle Way, a discussion on Madhyamaka is referenced in 
Ati$a's autocommentary to the Lamp, the Bodhimargapradipapanjika.| 04 

The Bodhimargapradipapanjika describes AtiSa's Madhyamaka as the Great 
Madhyamaka (dbu ma chen po) in its section on insight, a classification that he 
does not explain but that becomes polemical in later Tibetan scholasticism. Ati$a 
provides an overview of Madhyamaka but does not provide a clear, detailed 
description of his thought as he does in the General Explanation. Ati$a states at 
the end of the section on insight: “I did not write out the doctrine in detail” (grub 
pa'i mtha' rgyas par ni ma bris te, D281a4; Miyazaki 2007a, 78). Later in the 
text, Ati$a clarifies that he did not describe details of the path for “fear of too 
long a text" (rnam gzhag nil gzhung mang ‘jigs pas ‘dir ma bris, D285b). 
Moreover, the two realities, the basis of Atisa’s Madhyamaka exegesis in his 
Satyadvayavatara and General Explanation, are not discussed in the 
Bodhimargapradipapanjika. Rather, the Bodhimargapradipapafijika outlines 


Atisa’s Madhyamaka in a concise overview wherein he outlines the four great 
reasons (gtan tshigs chen po bzhi) to prove emptiness (D, 279a—80; Sherburne 
2000, 228-35), a lineage of his Madhyamaka teachings and its textual sources 
(D, 280a-81a; Sherburne 2000, 237—41), a meditation on emptiness (D, 281a- 
82a; Sherburne 2000, 241-45), and proof statements from scripture (D, 283b- 
85a; Sherburne 2000, 253-61). Along these lines, Atisa’s Madhyamaka 
overview in the Bodhimargapradipapanjika furnishes a summary of his thought 
consisting of thirty-three verses based on instructions from his teacher 
Bodhibhadra (D, 282a-83a; Sherburne 2000, 247—53). In introducing these 
verses Atiša states that “[the following] verses are the meaning of all the texts 
previously cited.”!65 These verses, nearly half the length of the Lamp itself, are 
important in that they provide significant information for understanding AtiSa's 
standpoint on a number of issues in his Madhyamaka thought (see the Appendix 
for an annotated translation of the verses). 

Ati$a indicates in verses 1-10 of the Bodhimargapradipapafijika that, upon 
analysis and by the analogies of eye disease and the sleep of ignorance, all 
appearances and philosophical tenets are false and mistaken. As mentioned, the 
ocular analogy is based on Candrakirti and is explained in A General 
Explanation. Ati$a's standpoint is that all appearances are false, unreal, and 
constituted by ignorance. Verses 11—12 address Atisa’s standpoint on whether a 
continuum ceases or not, and Ati$a responds with one of the most famous verses 
in the history of Mahayana Buddhism that has been interpreted by both 
Madhyamaka and Yogacara traditions. This verse 13, found in Nagarjuna’s 
Pratityasamutpddahrdayakarika, Abhisamayalamkara | (vv. 5.21), and 
Ratnagotravibhaga (1.154), among other texts, states that “nothing is to be 
removed, nothing is to be established, reality should be perceived as it is, and 
one who sees reality becomes liberated.” Madhyamikas like Bhaviveka, 
Bodhibhadra, and Atisa will cite this verse to indicate that nothing is removed 
from dependent-arising and nothing is added due to emptiness.!66 Yogācāra- 
based thinkers like Jhanasrimitra will argue that nothing is removed nor is 
anything added to the tathagatadhatu. For Madhyamikas, as Mathes (2008, 327) 
has observed, “the objects of all defilements, namely the Self of a person and 
phenomena, do not need to be removed, since they have been wrongly 
superimposed by virtue of all the defilements and therefore are nonexistent 
throughout beginningless time." Verses 14-16 of the 
Bodhimargapradipapanjika emphasize that the Middle Way is beyond the 
extremes of existence and nonexistence and that it is not realized by means of 


inference. Inference, for Atisa, merely serves the purpose of refuting the 
objections of non-Buddhists. 

Ati$a then explains that one should follow the lineage of Nagarjuna that he 
describes as the tradition of the Great Middle Way (dbu ma chen po) (v. 22), 
which goes beyond the four points of the fourfold tetralemma related to the 
binary of existence or nonexistence (v. 20) or of permanence and annihilation (v. 
21). Ati$a's Great Middle Way does not involve mental constructs, as one 
becomes released from knowledge and objects of knowledge. Verses 23-25 
clarify that the Great Middle Way is beyond reification (samaropa) and 
deprecation (apavada). Ati$a employs the analogies of gold, sky, and water to 
indicate the purifying nature of emptiness. These analogies are mentioned in his 
Madhyamakopadesa as well. They are also found in the Mahayanasiitralamkara, 
a text traditionally adhered to by the Yogacara tradition. These analogies also 
occur in the Ratnagotravibhāga, a text that may be interpreted from a variety of 
perspectives. Ati$a interprets the analogies in the BMPP from a Madhyamaka 
perspective as he relates these verses to the special instruction of the 
Madhyamaka lineage consisting of figures such as Aryadeva, Candrakirti, and 
Santideva (v. 26). Verses 28 and 29 connect this Madhyamaka lineage to the 
tradition of the Perfection of Wisdom, where all things have qualities related to 
the phoneme 4 in the Sanskrit language. The phoneme 4 is the initial letter of a 
syllabary found in Mahayana sütras, particularly in the Perfection of Wisdom. 
The Twenty-Five-Thousand-Verse Perfection of Wisdom employs a syllabary 
that summarizes different qualities of Perfect Wisdom in which all the letters are 
permeated with the sound of A. Atisa mentions that the first letter A is connected 
with all things being unproduced (anutpada), unceasing (anirodha), and 
naturally in nirvana. Verse 29 mentions the ultimate nonexistence of the three 
spheres of activity (trimandala) found in the Perfection of Wisdom, in which the 
agent, action, and object of an action are interdependent and lack any 
independent existence (nihsvabhava).!67 The end of verse 29 through verse 30 
relates the tradition of the Perfection of Wisdom with the state of buddhahood 
that resides perpetually in the realm of reality (dharmadhatu) without any 
conceptual thought. As we know, Atiša follows a tradition of Madhyamaka 
whereby buddhas, who no longer have any mind or mental qualities, are totally 
integrated in a nondual mode with the realm of reality. Therefore only advanced 
bodhisattvas who reside on the stages (bhumi), after having achieved realization 
on that path of vision, have two phases in their course of practice. Such 
bodhisattvas directly realize reality while in meditative equipoise and then 


experience appearances constituted by latencies of ignorance in the 
postmeditative state. Vidyakokila and Bodhibhadra, as mentioned earlier, taught 
Atiša this twofold mode of practicing the Middle Way. This tradition of 
Madhyamaka, based on the Avikalpapravesadharani, is explicitly mentioned in 
these verses and also stated in Atisa's Open Basket of Jewels and General 
Explanation. AtiSa's Lamp and its autocommentary, compositions that outlined 
his integration of mainstream Buddhist, Mahayana, and Vajrayàna precepts and 
path systems, were the most significant public works that he composed while in 
Tibet. 

Ati$a's Stages of the Path to Awakening (Byang chub lam gyi rim pa, 
*Bodhipathakrama),165 a previously unstudied but important work found among 
the recently published manuscript facsimiles of the Collected Works of the 
Kadampas,169 briefly mentions the Middle Way. The broader text focuses on the 
ethics of karmic cause and effect, but in the context of instruction on pointing 
out a nonconceptual direct vision of the emptiness of one's own mind, Atiša's 
Stages states: All dharmas are the mind, the mind itself is free from all extremes. 

The multiple various causes and effects of virtue and wrongdoing is 
unceasing, definitely free from the extreme of nihilism. 

Since whatever appears of the cause and effect of the round of rebirth 
and nirvana is the nature of one's own mind, which is not at all 
established, it is definitely free from the extreme of permanence. 

Emptiness indivisible with cause and effect is the nature of one's own 
mind, free from the proliferations of extemes, the Great Middle 
Way.!70 


These two stanzas situate Atisa’s Great Middle Way between the extremes of 
nihilism and permanence based on the nonduality of emptiness and cause and 
effect. They occur in the Stages instructions on tranquility and insight, and were 
the type of instruction given to disciples of advanced spiritual capacity. Later 
Kagyüpa scholars such as Gampopa and Pakmo Drupa will describe them as 
Mahamudra, or Great Seal, teachings. 

The Madhyamaka teachings in Lamp and its autocommentary provide an 
overview, and the brief stanzas in Stages mention his understanding of the 
Middle Way, but these works do not furnish details of Ati$a's Madhyamaka 
system of reasoning and practice. Although Lamp and its autocommentary were 
significant compositions under imperial support and Stages was an important 
work disseminated among close disciples, they were not the only record of 


Atisa’s teachings on Madhyamaka in Tibet. Atiša gave numerous teachings on 
Madhyamaka throughout his remaining years in Tibet, and the record that we 
have of these teachings, as recorded in translations attributed to Atisa himself 
and in commentaries by his Indian and Kadampa followers, furnishes a more 
complete picture of Madhyamaka in eleventh-century India and Tibet. 


Conclusion 


As documented in Atisa’s writings, lectures, and the commentaries of his Indian 
and Tibetan disciples, the specific points Ati$a emphasizes in presenting his 
understanding of the Middle Way will vary depending on the location—India or 
Tibet—and the capacities and presumptions of his students. Nevertheless, 
several general characteristics of his Middle Way thought and practice stand out 
across the spectrum of these writings and teachings. 

Ati$a considered himself first and foremost a follower of Nagarjuna. For 
him, Nagarjuna was a towering figure of Buddhist culture who not only had 
great insight and realization but also sparked innovations in other areas such as 
political advice and medicine. Ati$a cites and comments on a number of texts 
attributed to Nagarjuna—such as the Bodhicittavivarana, Mahāyānavimšīkā, 
Pratityasamutpadahrdayakarika, and Bhavanakrama--that he considered vital 
to understanding the Middle Way. These texts were not yet fully translated into 
Tibetan by the eleventh century and are often not included in the exegesis of 
Madhyamaka by later traditional Tibetan scholars or by modern scholars. Along 
these lines, Atisa followed a commentary attributed to Nagarjuna, the 
Akutobhaya, for his interpretation of verses found in the 
Mūlamadhyamakakārikā. Ati$a understood Nagarjuna's devotional praises, such 
as the Dharmadhatustava, as complementary to Nagarjuna's works emphasizing 
reasoning, such as the Yuktisastika. Nagarjuna was the principal master of 
Ati$a's Madhyamaka in this holistic and inclusive way of interpretation. Atiša 
also considered Nagarjuna to have lived for six hundred years and to have 
written esoteric Buddhist works. Moreover, Atiša described his teachers” 
visionary encounters with Nāgārjuna as part of an ongoing revelatory lineage of 
Madhyamaka. Atisa’s Middle Way lineage descended from Nagarjuna and 
Candrakirti, and was influenced by his immediate teachers Vidyakokila, 
Avadhütipa, and Bodhibhadra. Ati$a described Candrakirti as living for four 
hundred years in India and as having been a direct disciple of Nāgārjuna.!7! 

Atisa’s chronology of Nagarjuna and Candrakirti do not fulfill modern 


historicist expectations. Atisa was an heir to the Indian Buddhist understanding, 
present from at least the tenth century onward, of accepting the writers of 
esoteric Buddhist works as being the same personages who composed much 
earlier texts of Madhyamaka. For instance, the second-century Nagarjuna who 
wrote the analytical Mūlamadhyamakakārikā was considered by Atisa to be the 
same Nagarjuna who composed the esoteric Paricakrama commentary to the 
Guhyasamajatantra of the ninth or tenth century (Wedemeyer 2010). Ati$a was 
obviously not a scribe concerned with documenting a chronological record of 
events and persons. Rather, as a full-fledged Buddhist scholar-practitioner living 
in one of the most creative periods of Indian Buddhist culture, Atisa’s 
understanding of the extraordinary long life spans of his Madhyamaka lineage 
predecessors fulfilled the cultural expectations of his time. In Indian Buddhist 
culture, the long life spans of holy persons such as Nagarjuna fulfilled 
expectations derived from prophecies attributed to the Buddha, represented the 
extraordinary compassion of the long-lived holy person to reside in the world for 
a great amount of time based on the wishes of adherents, and perhaps most 
important, served as proof for the meditative attainments of the holy person.! ? 
In this way, Ati$a's emphasis on the long lives of his predecessors conveys the 
stature that he placed on the contemplative authority embodied in his 
Madhyamaka lineage. 

This lineage represented a contemplative tradition of Madhyamaka that 
emphasized a cultivation of the resolution for awakening, the development of 
compassion, and the realization of emptiness leading to the inconceivable state 
of buddhahood. Although reasoning will have its place in Atisa’s system, he 
advocated a faith-based Madhyamaka that valued the instructions of the spiritual 
teacher and held predictions, prayers, and meditative cultivation in high regard. 
Atisa’s Middle Way synthesized the teachings of Bhāviveka and Candrakirti, 
built on the basis of Nagarjuna's teaching. In both India and Tibet, Atiša 
pedagogically utilized the works of Bhaviveka, particularly his Tarkajvala and 
Madhyamakaratnapradipa, as an introduction to Madhyamaka, and then taught 
advanced students  Candrakīrti's system as exemplified in the 
Madhyamakāvatāra. 

Atiša taught Madhyamaka based on the model of the two realities, that is, 
ultimate (paramārtha) and conventional (samvrti) reality. Ati$a did not 
differentiate ultimate reality. He did not uphold the notion of multiple ultimate 
realities that the early Kadampa commentaries attribute to Yogācāra positions. 173 
Atiša also accepted that the ultimate is not within the range of the intellect. He 


did not at all accept a mental factor in the state of buddhahood. This 
understanding entailed that no continuum of wisdom was present in the 
awakened state either. Buddhahood, for Atisa, was a nondual, ever-present state 
of reality. This understanding of buddhahood as a nondualistic fusion of gnosis 
and the realm of reality bereft of any mental elements became a major source of 
controversy between AtiSa, his Tibetan students, and subsequent generations of 
scholars in Tibet. 

Conventional realities for Atisa are mere nominal designations without real 
basis in either partless atoms or in a succession of dependently arising mental 
elements. Things are dependent designations that are based on varying levels of 
ignorance. In this way, conventionalities are false appearances that are unreal at 
any level. This understanding will be repeatedly evoked in the works of Atiša 
and his followers through the metaphor of a person with eye disease who sees 
hairs in her line of vision. Conventional reality is a false projection of the eye 
disease of ignorance. Yet conventional realities are construed as either deceptive 
appearances that perpetuate samsara or mere appearances (snang ba tsam) that 
are necessary falsities that may lead to awakening. Ati$a accepted the distinction 
between correct and incorrect conventional realities even though he considered 
conventional realities to be false and unreal. This distinction is structured within 
a framework of shifting perspectives as one progresses along the path in accord 
with Candrakirti's Madhyamakavatara. 

Atisa did not accept that the Madhyamaka posits a thesis (dam ’cha’ ba = 
pratijna), nor that a Madhyamaka concedes to the principle of common 
establishment. Ati$a advocated a Middle Way that utilized consequences to 
expose contradictions in the assertations of others. As outlined in chapter 4, 
Atisa’s understanding of Madhyamaka mentalism, based on sources he attributes 
to Nagarjuna, does not make a hierarchical distinction between the ontological 
status of mind and objects in terms of either conventional or ultimate realities. In 
brief, objects and cognitions for Ati$a were considered imputations of mere 
appearance that are unestablished, dependently arisen, and dependently 
designated. 

Atiša did not emphasize the practice of debate in his contemplative system of 
Madhyamaka. As emphasized in part 2, valid cognition was considered as 
hetuvidya, the “science of [justificative] reasons(/evidences)" (Eltschinger 2014, 
4). For Atisa, therefore, the primary purpose of valid cognition was to refute 
non-Buddhist opponents, but not for the realization of ultimate reality or of 
emptiness. Atiša and his followers articulated how emptiness is realized in his 


Special Instructions on the Midde Way (Madhyamakopadesa) and its related 
commentaries. These texts emphasize that realization of emptiness is based on 
special instructions from one's spiritual teacher and that realizing the two 
realities does not come about through “initial hearing and thinking.” For Atiša 
and his followers, direct realization of emptiness is not possible on levels of 
training that involve initial rote learning (srita-mayi-prajnd) and intellectual 
integration (cintamayi-prajra) of Buddhist teachings. Rather, the instructions for 
cultivating the Middle Way are given at the level of meditative cultivation 
(bhavanamayi-prajna). 

In Atisa’s meditative cultivation of the Middle Way, reasoning (yukti) 
signifies an internal Buddhist form of critical analysis that is distinct from 
hetuvidya, the external epistemological devices used to defend Buddhist Dharma 
and defeat non-Buddhist opponents. For Madhyamaka thinkers like Atisa, 
reasoning “designates, in a restrained sense, the fundamental principle or 
proposition that enounces the law of causality discovered by the Buddha that has 
issued by inductive reasoning, proceeding to a direct and personal 
experience.”!74 This use of reasoning is part of the mastery of inner discourse 
and dialogue that leads to transformative judgments.!75 In this way, types of 
reasoning that were used in debate, such as consequences that expose 
contradictions, can also be understood as internal dialogue that counters 
discursive thought in meditation. The works of Atisa and the Kadampa 
commentaries will repeatedly stress that appearances from causes and effects are 
perceived as real at the level of conventional reality until one reaches the path of 
vision. The Madhyamakopadesa then mentions that, when the conventional as it 
appears is examined with the great reasons or reasonings, one gains an 
ascertainment that nothing, even minute things, are established. The great 
reasons refers to four reasons that Atiša explains in his 
Bodhimārgapradīpapaījikā!75 and that are discussed in A General Explanation. 
Reasons, for Atiša, are derived from the reasoning of dependent-arising, and all 
types of reasoning are accepted as consequences that nonimplicatively negate the 
intrinsic existence of things but do not negate the mere appearance of causes and 
effects. The mere appearances that arise from causes and effects are overturned 
through antidotes cultivated while practicing the path. 

Atisa’s General Explanation specifies that the object of negation of 
reasoning is a conceived object (zhen yul) based on conceptualization that 
imputes things as either existent or nonexistent. The object negated by reasoning 
(rigs pa'i dgag bya) consists of conceptual thought that imputes objects as 


existing with its own-character (rang gi mtshan nyid). Ati$a's General 
Explanation offers an early distinction between objects negated by an antidote 
(enyen po i dgag bya) while implementing the path, and objects negated by 
reasoning (rigs pa'i dgag bya) when searching out the inherent existence of 
something. Atiša also stipulates that the wisdom that arises from reasoning is not 
established. Ati$a compares the reasoning process to two sticks that, after 
rubbing together and generating a fire, burn up and become nonexistent. For 
Atiša and his followers, reasoning is a conventional process that dissolves itself 
when seeking to establish the existence of an object. Analytical reasoning that 
dissolves itself is the meditative process producing the nonconceptual gnosis that 
comprises pristine awareness (Jfiana). 

Ati$a therefore maintained the use of scripture and reasoning (yukti) for 
realizing reality while rejecting speculative logical reasoning (tarka) and valid 
cognition for this purpose. Atisa’s understanding of scripture and reasoning and 
its relation to the lineage of spiritual gurus is found in 4 General Explanation, 
which states that Madhyamaka reasonings consist of nonimplicative negations 
that are special instructions for meditation directed toward nonverbal realization 
and are not based on argument or debate. These reasonings consist of 
consequences that expose contradictions applied with inferences known to 
others. They are utilized to refute mistaken assertions, even those in one's own 
thought processes, and lead to nonconceptual realization. According to Atisa, 
Madhyamaka reasonings are derived from scriptures such as the Perfection of 
Wisdom and are based on the lineage of the Buddha's teaching of dependent- 
arising. At the level of discernment arising from meditative cultivation, ultimate 
reality is cognized introspectively by the meditator through interiorized 
awareness (pratyatmavedya). 

Ati$a was an itinerant teacher whose instruction was influenced by historical 
conditions of time, place, and patronage. Atiša”s teachings on Madhyamaka in 
Tibet were shaped by the capacities and presumptions of his students in the 
context of mid-eleventh-century Tibet. The Tibetan Buddhist environment of 
this time was dominated by an overarching Eastern Vinaya ordination tradition 
and its curriculum of instruction. Moreover, the Tibetans had almost two 
centuries of prior affiliation with Madhyamaka teachings that were imported 
during the earlier Imperial Era in the late eighth century. The presumption of a 
prior affiliation is indicated in the history of Buddhism's transmission to Tibet 
and the concomitant development of the Tibetan internal classification of 
Madhyamaka doctrinal positions (Mimaki 1982). 


Along these lines, the late-eighth-century Indian scholars Santaraksita and 
his disciple Kamalašīla were the most influential among the exegetes who 
brought Madhyamaka thought and practice to Tibet. A number of Tibetan 
histories mention that after the eighth-century great debate at Samyé Monastery, 
the Tibetan king decreed that Nagarjuna's theory was henceforth to be accepted 
and the practice of the perfections, the pāramitās, to be observed.!77 Among the 
consequences of this purported imperial decree was the Tibetan Buddhist 
cultural norm of representing Madhyamaka as the pinnacle of Buddhist 
philosophical thought and practice. The earliest-known Tibetan doxographical 
treatises—the Lta ba'i rim pa'i man ngag written by Paltsek at the end of the 
eighth century and the Lia ba 'i khyad par written by Yeshé Dé around the year 
800—discuss the classifications Sautrāntika-Madhyamaka (mdo sde pa'i dbu 
ma) and Yogācāra-Madhyamaka (rnal “byor spyod pa 'i dbu ma). These Tibetan 
authors made a distinction in the Madhyamaka tradition based on the respective 
approach to entities on the conventional level of reality. Sautrantika- 
Madhyamaka maintained the existence of external objects (phyi don = 
bahyartha) and Yogacara-Madhyamaka maintained that there exist no objects 
external to the mind (Ruegg 1981, 59). These classifications were coined by 
Tibetan scholars in their organization and analysis of the reception of Buddhist 
thought into early Tibetan Buddhism.!78 In sum, the branding of Madhyamaka 
thought, based on identifiable trends within the exegesis of Indian Buddhist 
thinkers, not only shaped how Tibetans discussed Madhyamaka thought but also 
became a mode of creating “a hierarchy of prestige" with its concomintant 
political ranking of superordinate and subordinate (Smith 2004, 253). As 
Madhyamaka was considered the top and most prestigious form of Buddhist 
thought, subclassifications of Madhyamaka quickly developed in Tibetan history 
to account for what was deemed the most refined, subtle, and ostensively 
soteriologically efficacious form of Madhyamaka. This Tibetan way of thinking 
about Madhyamaka was already well in place when Atiša initially arrived in 
Tibet in 1042. 

As mentioned, Atiša outlined an undifferentiated Madhyamaka tradition in 
his works. In Open Basket of Jewels, Atisa emphasized that his teachings focus 
on the lineage of Nagarjuna and defended “the Madhyamika followers of 
Nagarjuna” as having no faults. His Bodhimargapradipapanjika documents a 
tradition that passed from Nagarjuna through Aryadeva, Candrakirti, Bhaviveka, 
and Santideva down to Bodhibhadra. Atisa's Bodhimargapradipapanjika briefly 
describes his vision of Madhyamaka as Great Madhyamaka (dbu ma chen po) in 


its section on insight (shes rab). Ati$a's General Explanation also claims that 
Great Madhyamaka represents the definitive understanding of Nagarjuna's 
thought. In brief, Atisa’s classification of Great Madhyamaka represents his 
effort to differentiate the meaning of prajiaparamita as taught by Nagarjuna as 
opposed to its meaning taught by the Yogācāra scholar Asanga.!79 Ati$a in his 
own writings, therefore, did not distinguish between the followers of Nagarjuna, 
that is, Madhyamikas. Madhyamaka, for Ati$a, was what Ruegg (1981, 30, 57, 
59) has labeled “pure” Madhyamaka, a designation that signifies a Middle Way 
tradition that is not differentiated based on features of individual doctrines 
upheld in the works of Indian Buddhist authors. 180 

In spite of Atisa’s stance, the eleventh century during and after Atisa’s 
lifetime was a fluid and dynamic era in both India and Tibet for classifications of 
Madhyamaka. A number of scholars have identified Mayopamadvayavada and 
Sarvadharmapratisthanavada as a set of late Indian subclassifications of 
Madhyamakas employed by eleventh-century Indian and Tibetan authors. The 
subset Māyopamādvayavāda, translated as “the strand which maintains that 
[phenomena] are not two, inasmuch as they are like illusions" (sgyu ma lta bu 
gnyis su med par smra ba), is also known as “those who assert things to be like 
illusions" (sgyu ma Ita bur "dod pa) or “those who assert illusions established by 
reason" (sgyu ma rigs grub pa). The subclassification 
Sarvadharmapratisthanavada, or the “strand which maintains that all phenomena 
have no substratum whatsoever” (chos thams cad rab tu mi gnas par ‘dod pa), 
was known as Apratisthanavada (rab tu mi gnas par smra ba) for short.!5! These 
are the only two subdivisions of Madhyamaka found in extant Sanskrit sources, 
and they are utilized by Atisa’s junior contemporary Maitripada (ca. 1015—86) in 
his Tattvaratnavali. The subdivisions are also found in a number of Indian texts 
preserved in Tibetan translations. 182 

However, the earliest layer of Kadampa commentaries, including the 
Collection on the Two Realities, the Collection of Special Instructions on the 
Middle Way, and Potowa’s Middle Way, do not mention any divisions or 
subdivisions within Madhyamaka traditions. Atisa’s Indian disciple Prajhamukti 
(Tib. shes rab thar pa), commenting on the Madhyamakopadesa, mentions in 
passing “wisdom that abides like an illusion” (sgyu ma Ita bur gnas pa, D.121b), 
as well as the term “nonabiding Madhyamaka” (rab tu mi gnas pa’i dbu ma, D. 
22a). It is not clear if Prajhamukti is referring to the classification of a 
Madhyamaka tradition or is making a descriptive epithet. Along these lines, 
among the early biographies of Atiša attributed to his lead disciple Dromtónpa 


Gyalwai Jungné (2014a), Ati$a is described in verses as having a view that 
“upholds the Madhyamaka of mere appearance” (Ita ba snang ba tsam gyi dbu 
ma 'dzin, 49.22), “conversing in the Madhyamaka of nonabiding” (mi gnas pa ji 
dbu ma'i gsungs gleng pas, 50.12), and “drawing out the view of Great 
Madhyamka" (/ta ba dbu ma chen po drangs gyur kyang). These verses appear 
to contain poetic descriptions of the attributes of Atisa’s Madhyamaka by one of 
his closest disciples that have not yet evolved into doxographic classifications. 
An early Kadampa commentary that does make doxographic distinctions, Sherab 
Dorjé's Explanation of Atisa's Entry to the Two Realities, the latest among the 
early Kadampa commentaries I have examined, posits four types of 
Madhyamaka: Madhyamakans who accept external objects, Yogacara- 
Madhyamaka, Things Are Like Illusions Madhyamaka, and Mere-Appearance 
Madhyamaka (snang tsam dbu ma ba).!9? This commentary will equate Mere- 
Appearance Madhyamaka with the Great Madhyamaka (dbu ma chen po) of 
Nagarjuna, a term, as mentioned above, that is emphasized by Ati$a himself. 
Notably, none of the works mentioned above utilize the later Tibetan neologisms 
Consequentialist (thal 'gyur pa, *prāsangika) or Autonomist (rang rgyud pa, 
*svātantrika). 

In sum, the works of Atiša and his early followers in this volume present the 
pure Madhyamaka of one of the greatest Indian Buddhist masters to come to 
Tibet. We see in the early Kadampa commentaries the exegesis of devout 
Buddhist contemplatives who closely followed in the footsteps of their Indian 
Madhyamaka master Atiša. In addition to the primary works of Atiša translated 
in chapters 1, 2, and 5, a number of the Kadampa commentaries translated in 
chapters 3, 4, and 7 more than likely represent oral teachings of Atisa that were 
put in writing in the late eleventh century. All of these works clearly demonstrate 
an active lineage of teaching Candrakirti that Ati$a brought with him to Tibet. 
These teachings were disseminated before the rise of the early Kadampa 
monastery of Sangphu and its debating traditions that, particularly beginning in 
the twelfth century, placed emphasis on the merger of Madhyamaka and 
epistemology and that would come to shape all later Tibetan Buddhist 
scholasticism.!84 The proximity in time and place of these commentaries to Atiša 
and his teachings in Tibet represents a rare example in the history of Tibetan 
Buddhism of a pure Madhyamaka lineage directly transmitted by an Indian 
Buddhist master to Tibetans. In this way, the following texts and commentaries 
are like rare jewels that, until now, comprised a forgotten legacy of Indian and 
Tibetan Buddhist Madhyamaka. 


PART | 
LINEAGE MASTERS, THE MIND OF AWAKENING, AND THE 
MIDDLE WAY 


1. Atisa’s Open Basket of Jewels: Special Instructions on 
the Middle Way 


TISA'S Open Basket of Jewels: Special Instructions on the Middle Way 
(Ratnakarandodghatamadhyamakopadesa)!85 is one of the primary 
works among his collected writings and perhaps the most extensive of 
1s extant writings composed in India. The text outlines a number of significant 
features regarding his theory and practice of Mahayana Buddhism in general, as 
well as his understanding of Madhyamaka in particular. The term 
ratnakarandodghata refers to an open karanda, a “basket or covered box," made 
of jewels (ratna) or containing jewels. 186 In this instance, the jeweled box or box 
of jewels is the text itself, containing over 120 citations from sütras and tantras, 
as well as Sastras and hymns attributed to seminal Buddhist figures such as 
Nagarjuna and Aryadeva. The citations of these sources indicate that Atiša had 
access, possibly in a temple or monastic library or depository, to a great number 
of Indian Buddhist texts when he composed this work. 


Date and Place of Authorship 


According to the colophon of the canonical version of Open Basket of Jewels, 
the text was written in the great temple of Vikramašīla, under the patronage of 
King Devapala. The colophon explains that Ati$a composed the work at the 
requests of his Tibetan disciple and translation partner Tsultrim Gyalwa. The 
colophon also mentions that the translation was redacted by Atiša, Tsultrim 
Gyalwa, and the layperson Tsóndrü Sengé. Therefore the text must have been 
composed before Atiša left for Tibet circa 1040, as Tsóndrü Sengé passed away 
in Nepal on the journey to Tibet (Chattopadhyaya 1981, 302). This information 
also demonstrates the pedagogical relationship Ati$a had with his Tibetan 
students in India, in that Ati$a composed Open Basket of Jewels as an 
introduction for them to understand his Madhyamaka lineage, its source texts, 
and its primary practices. 


Structure and Content 


The text centers on the special instructions (man ngag or gdams ngag) on the 
Middle Way (dbu ma). As Kapstein (1996, 275) notes, gdams ngag, 
"instruction," is understood in connection with meditational and yogic practice 
and “refers essentially to the immediate, heartfelt instructions and admonitions 
of master to disciple concerning directly liberative insight and practice.” In this 
instance, the special instructions provide guidance in developing insight derived 
from meditative cultivation (bhavana-mayi-prajna), the third level of insight that 
comes after initial rote learning and study (Sriita-mayi-prajha) and intellectual 
integration (cintamayi-prajfía) of Buddhist teachings. Rather than placing 
emphasis on Madhyamaka reasoning to realize emptiness (sunyata), this type of 
instruction centers on cultivating the mind to rest in the nonconceptual 
experience of reality. 

The Middle Way special instructions that Ati$a imparts are permeated with 
the values of the Vajrayana or tantric phase of Buddhism under the 
socioeconomic influences of the South Asian Pala dynasty (750-1150). During 
the Pala dynasty, Buddhist formations were centered on the scholarly study and 
practice of Mahayana discourses (sūtra) and technical digests (sastra), supported 
and cultivated in tandem with Vajrayana consecrations, rituals, and blessings. 
The integration of Mahayana discourses with Vajrayana literature is well 
illustrated in the text: Ati$a cites over forty-six Mahayana sūtras and ten tantras 
as authoritative for his vision of the Middle Way. As the annotations to the 
translation illustrate, Atisa’s style is to abbreviate citations from sūtras and 
tantras. Comparison with the canonical versions of these texts often indicates 
that Ati$a modifies the meaning of verses to help illustrate the rhetorical points 
that he wishes to emphasize. 

Based on Miyazaki's outline (2007), the text may be divided into six 
sections: (1) preliminary instructions, (2) instructions on the mind of awakening, 
(3) the activity of buddhas and bodhisattvas, (4) a listing of previous important 
Indian Buddhist masters, (5) the teachings of Nagarjuna and his buddhahood, 
and (6) a brief discussion regarding the practice of secret mantra. 

The initial instructions provide a condensed set of guidelines for meditation 
on emptiness. These instructions include advice on cultivating an attitude of 
renunciation and the proper motivation to engage in meditation, which should be 
based on compassion for beings by remembering their kindness to oneself over 
the course of previous innumerable lifetimes. The instructions at this point state 


that 


when the yogi internalizes this cultivation and cultivates the ultimate mind of 
awakening, then through cultivating the conventional mind of awakening one 
will stabilize both minds of awakening, [the two minds each] having the essence 
of great compassion and emptiness. 


The idea is that with the fusion of the conventional mind of awakening to the 
ultimate mind of awakening—the luminous, unproduced reality of emptiness— 
one will then stand firm in a state of awareness that has the features conducive to 
attaining the awakening of buddhahood. 

Ati$a then discusses cultivating the conventional mind of awakening in 
thirteen subsections. The subsections are not discussed in sequential order and 
include understanding the mind of awakening's (1) cause of arising, (2) 
condition, (3) nature, (4) aspect, (5) training, (6) apprehension, (7) guarding, 
(12) increase, (13) benefits, (8) cause of dropping, (9) fault of relinquishing, (10) 
benefits of causing in others, and the (11) fault of interrupting the mind of 
awakening in others. Ati$a combines citations of sütras, tantras, works of 
Nagarjuna, Asanga’s Bodhisattvabhiimi, and Sàntideva's Bodhicaryāvatāra as 
proof texts to illustrate how the conventional mind of awakening is properly 
cultivated. This presentation differs slightly from, yet also complements, the 
presentation on the mind of awakening found in Atisa’s 
Bodhimargapradipapanjika composed later in western Tibet. In this regard, the 
importance that Atisa places on the proper cultivation of the mind of awakening 
within his instruction on Madhyamaka and in his outline of the Mahayana path is 
indicated by the details of his discussion and the wide range of sources that he 
cites to justify his guidelines. 

The third section of Open Basket of Jewels outlines the salvific activity of 
buddhas and bodhisattvas based on their altruistic compassion for sentient 
beings. Ati$a provides an interesting excursis on the buddha/bodhisattva 
Manjusri on this topic, identifying him as a primordial buddha (adibuddha) and 
connecting him to several different cycles of tantric teachings. Atisa also 
mentions the activity of Avalokitesvara, the activity of his predecessors, and 
autobiographical statements reflecting personal advice that he received in 
Somapuri and Bodhgaya to cultivate the mind of awakening based on love and 
compassion. He also summarizes the structure of the path to buddhahood based 
on the Dasabhiimikasiitra and the Ratnagotravibhaga. Following this brief 


outline of the path, Ati$a then demonstrates through the citation of multiple 
proof texts that, in his view, buddhahood is a state of realization constituted by a 
nondual fusion with the realm of reality and does not have any mental element 
whatsoever, not even the mental element of nonconceptual gnosis. In this regard, 
Atiša cites multiple texts by Nagarjuna to illustrate how the miraculous activities 
of a buddha are performed effortlessly and without any mental elements in 
relation to the capacity of beings to be guided. In this section Atisa responds to 
those who criticize the Madhyamaka followers of Nagarjuna and emphasizes 
that meritorious action and faith in Nagarjuna's teachings are necessary for 
progress on the path. 

In the fourth section Atisa lists Buddhist masters of the past that he considers 
noteworthy. The list of scholars is organized by subject matter in an increasingly 
hierarchical order that places Madhyamaka scholars at the top. The list is not 
based on chronology, so there is no need to question Atisa’s scholarly aptitude, 
as some scholars have recently suggested. Placing scholars of logic—Dignaga 
and Dharmakirti—lower than the placement of Vaibhāsika, Sautrantika, 
Yogacara, and Madhyamaka scholars indicates that, for Ati$a, the science of 
epistemology and logic (hetuvidya) was “a profane secular science that is 
common to the Buddhist and other Indian non-Buddhist schools such as the 
Naiyayikas” (Krasser 2004, 130). Likewise, in Atisa’s 
Dharmadhātudarsanagīti,!87 a text that describes in poetic stanzas the 
characteristics of Buddhist and non-Buddhist schools of thought, the term 
pramana is only mentioned in relation to Samkhya and Tirthika doctrines. 
Notably, Ati$a does not list subclassifications of Madhyamaka nor group 
Madhyamaka texts according to the so-called six collections of reasoning (rigs 
tshogs drug). 

The listing of Buddhist masters culminates in laying out the works of 
Nagarjuna in the fifth section. Nagarjuna is foundational for Atisa, and he cites 
Nagarjuna over sixty-five times in his collected writings (Mochizuki 2015). The 
list of over forty-five of Nagarjuna's works in the Open Basket of Jewels is 
significant in that the list provides the “most extensive Indian outline" 
(Brunnhólzl 2007, 30) known of works attributed to Nagarjuna. In addition to 
listing the works of Nagarjuna composed for various groups such as ministers, 
kings, and doctors, Atiša lists the foremost of Nagarjuna's works, that is, the 
Mūlamadhyamakakārikā, Vigrahavyāvartanī, and Siinyatasaptati, in the same 
manner as Candrakirti’s Yuktisastikavrtti. 

The second part of section 5 places emphasis on why Nagarjuna is actually a 


buddha, based on extensive scriptural citations that authenticate the Buddha's 
predictions for Nagarjuna's buddhahood. Atiša follows his teacher Bodhibhadra 
and the Madhyamakaratnapradipa in placing emphasis on authoritative 
predictions for Nagarjuna, but Ati$a provides much more extensive citations of 
the proof texts than do his predecessors. Atiša then describes Nagarjuna's 
maturation body (85.3) and aspiration body (85.4), solidifying the authority of 
Nagarjuna with oral traditions of Atisa’s lineage masters’ visionary encounter 
with Nagarjuna. 

Open Basket of Jewels concludes with a concise summary on the practice of 
secret mantra (gsang sngags). Ati$a briefly indicates that the practice, for those 
with sharp faculties, is the quickest way to achieve buddhahood even in one’s 
present lifetime.  Atiša emphasizes, as he does later in the 
Bodhimargapradipapanjika, that receiving a teacher (ie, vajrācārya) 
empowerment is sufficient to engage in tantric practice and that the 
empowerments of Tantric consecration involving sexual rituals (1.e., guhya and 
This abridged treatment on tantric consecration is significant in that it 
demonstrates Atiša”s position on the monastic practice of Buddhist tantra while 
in India and before his journey to Tibet. In his abrupt treatment on secret mantra, 
Ati$a mainly gives importance to gaining a proper consecration, keeping the 
vows and commitments, and visualizing one's chosen deity along with the 
recitation of mantras. 

The emphasis throughout the Open Basket of Jewels is on transmission and 
authority through the lineage of teaching coming from Nagarjuna. Atiša cites 
Nagarjuna throughout the text (over twenty times, including the first four 
citations) and devotes individual sections of the text to Nagarjuna's teachings 
($5), predictions of his buddhahood (85.2), and his bodies of awakening (885.3, 
5.4). The emphasis that Atiša places on Nāgārjuna points toward the visionary 
inspiration of Nagarjuna and the continued authority and validity of Nagarjuna's 
teaching, as argued by Wedemeyer (2007). The text places emphasis on the oral 
transmission of these teachings from “mentor’s mouth to mentor's mouth" (guru 
vaktrad guru vaktram), unbroken from the time of Sakyamuni Buddha's 
awakening. 

The practices outlined by Atiša in this text integrate the cultivation of insight 
(prajna) and compassion (karuna) through training a bodhisattva to develop the 
mind of awakening (bodhicitta) at both ultimate and conventional levels. The 
ultimate mind of awakening—the birthless, luminuous, nonconceptual realm of 


reality equated with emptiness—is cultivated during the meditative state, and the 
conventional mind of awakening is practiced during the postmeditative state. In 
this manner the two levels of the awakening mind are integrated and stabilized, 
having the essence of emptiness and compassion (sūnyatākaruņāgarbha).!$$ A 
snapshot of instructions for this integrated cultivation is found in section 2.5, 
where Atiša states: 


Regarding the training, first the mind did not come from anywhere and will not 
go anywhere at the end. [The mind] does not abide anywhere and is without 
color and without shape. [The mind] does not arise from the beginning nor does 
it cease at the end. [The mind is] empty of inherent existence and has the nature 
of clear light. One should recall this again and again. 

On the other hand, one should stabilize through accustoming that mind of 
awakening to love and compassion. One should completely purify [the mind] 
and stand firm, being continuously mindful of each moment of thought with 
mindfulness, awareness, thoughtfulness, and conscientiousness. !89 


This integrated mind of awakening is protected ($2.7) and increased ($2.12) 
while the bodhisattva advances through the ten stages (bhumi), as outlined by the 
Dasabhümikasütra. In the course of the training, the bodhisattva alternates 
between cognizing the nonconceptual spacelike realm of reality in meditative 
stabilization and viewing things as illusions in the postmeditative state. The 
alternation ceases at the stage of buddhahood, where for Atiša, based on 
numerous citations from the hymns (stava) of Nagarjuna (83.2), the purified 
realm of reality directly and constantly fuses with the dharmakaya without any 
mental element or gnosis (/#ana) existing at all. 


OPEN BASKET OF JEWELS: SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS ON 
THE MIDDLE WAY 


by DipamkarasrijNana 


In the Indian language: Ratnakarandodghatamadhyamakopadesa 
In the Tibetan language: Dhu ma 'i man ngag rin po che'i za ma tog kha phye ba 


Homage to the venerable Mafijuvajra. 
Homage to the Three Jewels. 


1 [Preliminary Instructions] 


I will write the special instruction of the lineage of Acarya Nagarjuna. 190 

As for this, an individual who remembers the suffering of beginningless 
samsara, of oneself and [other] beings without exception, should not be attached 
even to an object [the size] of a mere sesame seed, entirely discarding like a drop 
of spit all activities and objects of the world. First, one who keeps the pure 
uncorrupted three vows of morality that have been pledged, who possesses the 
wisdom of hearing and reflection, who has compassion naturally, who disregards 
his own life and body for the sake of the holy Dharma, should search for a holy 
individual having the special instruction of the lineage of Acarya Arya- 
Nagarjuna, and please [him] for a long time. Since [one] is a beginner, one 
should reside [where it is] easy to obtain a livelihood, in a great, vast land, or 
great city, or isolated place at the edge of a mountain [rock], and so forth. Sitting 
on a soft and smooth seat in front of the images of the Three Jewels, [one should 
reflect] as follows: “When I survey the five types of sentient beings—[those] 
born from an egg,!?! [those] born from moisture, [those] born miraculously, 
[those] possessing form and [those] not possessing form, and those possessing 
consciousness and those not possessing consciousness--[I see that they] are all 
my mothers. These mother-like [sentient beings] produce and accumulate 
polluted actions on account of their own [selfish] purposes, and with the 
maturation of those [actions], experience much suffering." 


Acarya Nagarjuna states: 


The intelligent, having seen the sufferings of the three realms 
[caused] by the faults of conceptual thought and habitual tendencies, 
should pull out from the abode that is samsara. 192 


Acarya Nagarjuna also says: 


As I have brought suffering upon sentient beings living in the prison 
of existence who are tormented by the fire of the afflictions, since 
all [of them] previously were dear friends and parents who provided 
great benefit, now it is suitable to make [them] happy.!?? 


By understanding [their] kindness, generate the mind of awakening with the four 
immeasurables,!?^ [thinking, I will] “liberate them [from suffering], set them 
free, relieve their sufferings, and make them reach nirvāņa.”!95 For this purpose 
accumulate the two collections [of wisdom and merit]. 

The immediate sphere of space before one, not separate from the dreamlike 
mind, is filled with the Three Jewels like a heap of mustard seeds.!96 
Remembering the seven mental perceptions and the seven holy [things], utter 
words of remembrance, and by means of the six antidotes,!97 having made the 
proper posture of body, prostrate, make offerings, confess transgressions, 
rejoice, request [the wheel of the teaching] to be turned, make supplication,!98 
go for refuge, generate the mind of awakening, offer the body, take the vow, 
make firm the promise of the vow to remain in the path of the Mahayana, and 
dedicate all of these to great awakening. All of this turns into the realm of reality 
(dharmadhatu), the place of offering, the assembly of offerings—all of these. 
[Now] first of all, when [one] examines where these come from and where they 
go, [one realizes that] they do not go anywhere [and] they do not come from 
anywhere. Since all inner and outer things are exactly like that, all [of them] 
appear as a false emanation of illusion in one's own mind. These [things] with 
false appearance belong to the body and also belong to the mind. The mind is 
without color, without form, by its own-nature clear light, and unarising from the 
beginning. The wisdom of individual analysis (so sor rtog pa i shes rab) itself 
turns into clear light. Amidst that, consciousness does not absolutely exist, does 
not at all abide, is not at all established, is unproduced in any aspect, and is 
totally pacified of elaborations. One should reside as long as one as is able in the 
appearanceless vajrasamadhi, [like] the sky from which all signs of dust are 


gone, like the midday sky with a noontime autumn sun. If the mind becomes 
distracted through the force of not being used to regular practice, stand firm 
through summoning suchness. In other sessions one should do the same. Many 
sessions should be done for a short time. At the time of becoming accustomed, 
when the practice becomes a bit more firm, one should do longer and longer 
[meditative sessions]. One should pacify with the individual antidotes to the five 
obstacles [of Samatha],!?? and after that open the eyes, saying, “Eh ma ho! The 
dharmadhatu, without anything existing, appears everywhere. This is amazing. 
These [things], the nature of one's own mind, an illusory emanation, appear like 
an unreal apparition and are as false as they appear. Appearances are 
exemplified by the eight similes of illusion??? and are not intrinsically real." 
Then, having offered prayers of aspiration, release slowly [from] the sitting 
position and take to molding statues and so forth, doing as much virtuous 
activity as one can. Accordingly,20! one should make effort to accumulate the 
two collections in six sessions [of cultivation]. Meditate on sunyata at the time 
of sleep and go to sleep in the [sphere] of that. After that, at the last session, 
think to wake up with the mind of awakening arising from love and compassion. 
These [above activities] generate the ultimate mind of awakening. Food should 
be divided into four portions.202 
Again, Acarya Nagarjuna states: 


The mind of ultimate bodhicitta should be produced by the power of 
cultivation for a bodhisattva who does the activity by way of secret 
mantra.203 


In this way, when one strives with devotion for a long time and without 
stopping, [it will] automatically produce compassion toward sentient beings. 
Acarya Nagarjuna states: 


Accordingly, when yogis cultivate emptiness, the mind no doubt 
will become joyful for the welfare of others.204 


Moreover, 


The ultimate, birthless from the beginning, when deeply realized by 
the mind will effortlessly produce compassion for [those] sinking in 
the mud of samsara. 


Likewise, when the yogi internalizes this cultivation and cultivates the ultimate 
mind of awakening, then through cultivating the conventional mind of 
awakening one will stabilize both minds of awakening, [the two minds each] 
having the essence of great compassion and  emptiness. The 
Vairocanabhisambodhi states: 


Awakening, the characteristic [of which is similar to that] of space, 
is the abandonment of all conceptual thought (rtog pa).206 


The Prajfíasamcayagatha says: 


There is not even a mere particle of something to be obtained. One 
should not apprehend awakening as real. This should be 
demonstrated to beginners. 207 


The Satasahasrikaprajndparamitasitra states: 


I have completely awakened in the essence of awakening without 
obtaining anything at all. 


The Dharmasamgiti states: 


In this regard, what little desire of a bodhisattva is there? He is one 
who does not desire even awakening. What is the satisfaction? He is 
one who does not excessively long for the mind of awakening. 


This meaning is indicated in many other precious sütras as well as tantras of 
secret mantra. The Guhyasamājatantra states: 


Due to the sameness of the essencelessness of things, one's own 
mind— free of all entities, without aggregates (skandhas), elements 
(dhatus), sense spheres (ayatanas), and subject and object?03. [is] 
unproduced from the beginning, the very nature of emptiness 
(sūnyatā).209 


The Astasahasrika [prajfíaparamita] says: 


Saripütra, whatever is thought, that is no thought; thought by its 
nature is clear light.210 


As Arya Nagarjuna has indicated: 


The mind has not been seen, and will not be seen, by all buddhas. 
What will one see [of something that has] the nature of having no 
nature?211 


The Venerable Aryadeva states: 


When one becomes accustomed to ascertaining the mind with 
wisdom, then the mind will not be seen.2!2 


The Dharmasamgitisiitra states: 


Devapütras! Moreover, even the desire to understand the mind of 
awakening is the activity of Mara.2!3 Apprehending the mind as real 
while seeking out the illusory mind is to be confessed by whomever 
produces the mind of unsurpassable awakening. 


One who has been accustomed to the Great Vehicle for innumerable 
previous lives, and has a well-purified [mental] continuum and sharp mental 
faculties, knows the conventional mind of awakening itself as producing the 
ultimate mind of awakening, and since [that mind] has both great compassion 
and emptiness, one stands firm in the emptiness endowed with all excellent 
features (rnam pa thams cad kyi mchog dang Idan pa'i stong pa nyid).214 
Intending this meaning, Acarya Nagarjuna states: 


The buddhas teach that the awakened mind is not obscured with 
notions of a “self,” “skandhas,” and so forth, [but] has the 
characteristic of being empty [of such notions ].2!5 


Well then, if someone asks, *How [is the mind of awakening produced)?" 
[the reply is:] One should produce it conventionally, like a magically created 
individual or emanated individual arousing the mind of awakening. As is said in 
the Sagaranagarajapariprcchasiitra: 


King of Nagas! Due to one dharma, bodhisattvas will be quickly 
awakened in unsurpassable fully complete awakening! What, one 
may ask, is that one dharma? It is the mind of awakening that does 
not let go of all sentient beings.2!6 


This sutra teaches that it is necessary to generate the [mind of awakening]. 


2 [The Mind of Awakening] 


Regarding that mind [of awakening], one should be knowledgeable about the (1) 
cause of arising, (2) condition, (3) nature, (4) aspect, (5) training, (6) 
apprehension, (7) guarding, (12) increasing, (13) benefits of (8) cause of 
dropping, (9) fault of relinquishing, (10) benefits of causing the arising in 
another, benefits of rejoicing in the arising in others, and (11) bad fault of 
causing interruption in the arising of [the mind in] others. 


2.1 [The Cause of the Mind of Awakening] 


In this regard, the cause is having the sign of the excellent lineage (gotra). As 
the Sūtra of the Prophecy Spoken Truthfully (Bden par smra ba lung bstan pa i 
mdo) states: 


(1) With admiration for the extensive, [one] is without admiration 
for the inferior. (2) By having great compassion naturally, [one] 
possesses virtuous qualities. (3) By abandoning polluted friends, 
[one] is nourished by the spiritual friend. (4) By doing whatever one 
says, [one] is undeceitful. (5) By pleasing the buddhas wandering in 
the world, [one] has joy. (6) By being without low activities of 
body, speech, [and] mind, [one] abandons sin. (7) By [this] faultless 
superior thought, [one] has trust in the sacred vow. (8) By 
nonattachment to [one's own] tastes, [one] has the nature of 
pleasing everyone. (9) One is free from the empowerments of Mara. 
(10) By accumulating roots of virtue, [one] performs activities well. 
(11) Since it is in the sphere of great compassion, one has 
compassionate love for sentient beings. (12) By freely giving 
necessary things, one has little attachment to anything.2!7 


Acarya Arya-Asanga states: 


There are four causes: lineage, a spiritual friend, compassion, and 
enduring the suffering of samsara. 218 


2.2 [The Condition for the Mind of Awakening] 


As for the condition [of generating bodhicitta], there are two: (1) the condition 
of application (prayoga, sbyor ba) and (2) the condition of thought (asaya, bsam 
pa). 


[THE CONDITION OF APPLICATION] 


In regard to that, the conditions of application are that one should (1) accumulate 
the provisions [of merit], (2) purify the [mental] continuum, and (3) perform the 
superior going for refuge [in the Three Jewels]. 


[ACCUMULATING PROVISIONS] 


(1) To accumulate the provisions, one should perform the seven-limbed puja 
three times during the day and three times during the night; memorize, read, and 
recite the profound sütra of the Perfection of Wisdom; make extensive offerings 
to the Three Jewels; make gifts and feast offerings for the samgha; give ordinary 
feasts; give great, extensive charity to the protectorless; and give great extensive 
sacrificial cakes to spirits. 


[TRAINING THE MENTAL CONTINUUM] 


(2) Train the mental continuum as before: read, recite, and memorize the 
profound sütras, perform the seven-limbed puja, recite the Triskandhaka,?!? and 
confess transgressions with texts such as the Karmavaranapratiprasrabdhisütra 
and Suvarnaprabhasasütra and so forth. 


[SUPERIOR GOING FOR REFUGE] 


(3) The superior going for refuge is distinctively noble (arya, ‘phags pa) in 
seven excellent aspects: (1) excellence of the individual person,229 (2) excellence 
of the Three Jewels as objects of refuge, (3) excellence of time, (4) excellence of 
thought, (5) excellence of application, (6) excellence of advice, and (7) 
excellence of benefits. 

In this regard—the excellence of the Three Jewels as refuge objects—the 
object of refuge of the Inferior Vehicle is mentioned in the Abhidharmakosa: 


One who goes for refuge in the Three Jewels, goes for refuge in the 


qualities of the Buddha, the Samgha, and the Dharma, and likewise 
one takes refuge by going for refuge in [the qualities] of nirvana.??! 


Here, the distinction of the Three Jewels is in three aspects: (1) the Three Jewels 
of ultimate truth, (2) the Three Jewels in front of oneself, and (3) the Three 
Jewels of realization.??? One should ask a spiritual teacher for the extensive 
meaning of this. 

Still, I will describe only the excellence of the advice. By means of 
remembering the excellence of the Three Jewels and their good qualities, one 
does not relinquish the Three Jewels even for the sake of one's life and body. By 
means of going for refuge over and over again and remembering [their] great 
kindness one should, always or from time to time, offer even as much as a full 
bowl of pure water, as well as offer the first portion of food and so forth. 
Whatever you do, whatever your purpose, make requests to the Three Jewels but 
abandon other worldly methods. One should perform activities in this manner for 
other sentient beings as well. As for advice of the Common Vehicle: since one 
goes to refuge in the Buddha, one should not make homage and so forth to 
worldly deities; one should follow this advice for each of the Three Jewels. 


[THE CONDITIONS NECESSARY FOR THE MIND OF AWAKENING TO ARISE] 


The Jianamüdrasütra and the Karunapundarikasütra state: 


[Of] (1) the mind generation for the awakening of a buddha, (2) the 
mind generation at the time of the destruction of the holy Dharma, 
(3) the mind generation when one has seen the suffering of sentient 
beings, (4) the mind generation of bodhisattvas, (5) the mind 
generation when one has made good offerings and worship, (6) the 
mind generation when one has seen other deities, and (7) the mind 
generation when one has seen the body of a tathagata, the first three 
are the actual mind of awakening.223 


The Dasadharmakasiitra also states: 


[There is] (1) the mind generation when one has been urged by 
buddhas and bodhisattvas and so forth, (2) the mind generation 
when one has seen the good qualities of the mind of awakening, (3) 
the mind generation when one has seen the suffering of sentient 


beings, (4) the mind generation when one has seen the excellence of 
the buddhas and bodhisattvas.224 


[FIVE CONDITIONS FOR THE THOUGHT OF AWAKENING] 


From the Mahayanasiitralamkara: 


There are five conditions: (1) the power of friend, (2) the power of 
cause, (3) the power of the root, (4) the power of hearing, and (5) 
the power of being accustomed to virtue. Some of them are firm and 
some are not firm.225 


[FOUR CONDITIONS AND FOUR POWERS] 


Acarya Asanga speaks of four conditions and four powers.226 The four 
conditions are: the mind generation when one has seen the excellence of the 
tathagatha, the mind generation when one has seen the benefits, the mind 
generation at the time of the destruction of the holy Dharma, and the mind 
generation when one has seen the suffering of sentient beings. The four powers 
are: the power of cause, the power of activity, one's own power, and the power 
of others. 

In this way, when one thoroughly accumulates the causes and conditions, 
one will thoroughly generate the mind of awakening. 


2.3 [The Nature of Arising] 


The nature of arising: the wish (dun pa), the desire ( "dod pa), and the aspiration 
(smon pa) are synonyms.227 As Arya Maitreya states:228 


Generation of mind is a desire for perfectly complete awakening for 
the sake of others.22? 


The essential nature is to perceive the distinctive object of consciousness, which 
is an intelligence that possesses similarity with compassion and wishing. Like 
the good foundational earth that produces without exception the crops of 
[virtuous] white dharma[s], the wish is the mind of awakening that is like earth. 


2.4 [The Distinctive Aspect[ 


The distinction or the particularity of the aspect itself is that it is not even 
covered by any kind of fault, like deceiving and so forth, and is stainless. For 
example, like the pure gold that is without the faults of rust, stones, earth, and so 
forth, that mind itself is a pure thought, like gold. As for the extensive meaning 
of this, the Aksayamatinirdesasūtra: states: 


Venerable Saradvatiputra: Regarding the mind of awakening, what 
are the aspects of generating the mind like that? [Bhagavan:] 
Kulaputra, by being unmixed with the Inferior Vehicle, [that mind] 
arises in the aspect of purity.230 


Thus it is taught extensively and so forth [in the sūtras]. 


2.5 [Training the Mind] 


Regarding the training, first the mind did not come from anywhere and will not 
go anywhere at the end. [The mind] does not abide anywhere and is without 
color and without shape. [The mind] does not arise from the beginning nor does 
it not cease at the end. [The mind is] empty of inherent existence and is of the 
nature of clear light. One should recall this again and again.2?! 

On the other hand, one should stabilize through accustoming that mind of 
awakening to love and compassion. One should completely purify [the mind] 
and stand firm, being continuously mindful of each moment of thought with 
mindfulness, awareness, thoughtfulness, and conscientiousness.232 


2.6 [Keeping the Mind of Awakening] 


As for keeping the mind of awakening, [this consists of]: (1) the four ways of not 
letting go of sentient beings, (2) the eight thoughts of a holy individual, (3) the 
ten masteries of the inner method, (4) the six masteries of the outer method, 
including the exchange of self and other, as well as equalizing self and others, 
and (5) dedicating with the Ten Great Blessings of the Vajra Banner??? and the 
Bhadracarya. 


[NOT GIVING UP ON SENTIENT BEINGS] 


In this regard, not giving up on sentient beings entails: (1.1) not letting go of the 
mind of beings who are beneficial to oneself, (1.2) not letting go of sentient 
beings who harm oneself, (1.3a) directly suffering, (1.3b) not giving up the cause 
of suffering and so forth, and (1.4) not giving up on sentient beings in general. 


[NOT LETTING GO THOSE WHO BENEFIT ONESELF] 


Regarding that, not letting go those who benefit oneself means to not let go the 
mind that knows the kindness [of beings] and repays their kindness. As Acarya 
Nagarjuna states: 


Sentient beings—who have resided in the prison of existence 
suffering with the fire of the defilements since beginningless 
samsāra—were previously my parents. Since they provided great 
benefit, [I] need to make the same repayment. They have been made 
to suffer by me, now it is suitable to make [them] happy.234 


One should look at the sütras for the extensive meaning of this. One needs to 
understand the benefits that the father, mother, relatives, friends, and so forth of 
this life have provided and repay [their] kindness. Accordingly, if one will not 
do so, the downfall of “not to repay a good turn”235 will occur. 


[NOT LETTING GO BEINGS WHO Do HARM TO ONESELF] 


Not letting go of sentient beings who do harm to oneself means to not mentally 
relinquish one's control over [one's] actions. As it is said, 


When answered politely, the supreme individual of the Jambudvipa 
continent responds politely, and even when receiving a rude 
response answers in a considerate manner. 


The Astasahasrikaprajhaparamita states: 


A bodhisattva, even when faulted by others, does not become 
disturbed in mind, does not harm them, and does not fight with 
them. Even in the case of killing, one does not become hostile. One 
does not have hatred toward any sentient being. Bodhisattvas should 
firmly produce [this] disposition. 


As is further taught: 


Bodhisattvas should perceive all sentient beings as mother, father, 
sons, and daughters. As one wishes happiness for oneself, [one] 
should apply happiness to other beings as well. One should liberate 
from suffering all beings without exception, not giving up on any 
sentient being. Even if they cut one's body into one hundred pieces, 
one produces love and compassion and does not have malice toward 
them.236 


From the venerable Āryadeva: 


When fierce harm occurs, one should understand that as [one's own] 
previous karma. 


If it is the case that one will not do so, rudimentary downfalls and faults will 
occur, such as 
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“not listening to another's confession,” “striking out in anger,” 
“blaming others,” “abandoning confession through discussing 
other's faults,”237 “disdaining those who are angry,” “abusing with 
abusive replies,” and so forth.233 


[NOT LETTING GO BEINGS WHO SUFFER] 


One does not let go of beings who are certainly suffering from heat, cold, 
hunger, thirst, and so forth, the immediate [suffering of heinous actions],2?? and 
so forth, and degenerate vows. When seeing them tormented with various 
sufferings, one does not relinquish the mind of compassion. As the Venerable 
Aryadeva states: 


I have heard that an iron wheel twelve yojanas long revolves on the 
head; as soon as the mind of awakening arises, it is dispelled.240 


Acarya A$vaghosa says: 


Just as a mother produces anguish for a son tormented by illness, 
likewise a bodhisattva's love exists especially for those who are 
inferior.24! 


Acarya Bhaviveka also states: 


At the time of seeing the sorrowful who are overwhelmed with 
grief, compassion arises from the bottom of the heart and [one] 
provides benefit to them.242 


One should look in the sūtras for the extensive [meaning]. 


[NOT LETTING GO BEINGS WHO HAVE THE CAUSE OF SUFFERING] 


Not letting go of sentient beings who have the cause of suffering and so forth 
means to not let go of the mind that has loving compassion. Undermining 
precepts, performing heinous actions, cutting life, and committing various 
transgressions—one should do the opposite from these. The 
Smrtyupasthanasiitra states: 


Whoever, having received good conduct, does not protect [it] well: 
that [person”s] flesh and bones will certainly burn in the destructive 
[hell] of Memarmu. 


And: 


The ārya who obtains and stands firm in desirable gualities, when 
seeing the breaking of morality, sheds tears, [thinking,] “What 
rebirth will come of this?"245 


Also, Acarya Nagarjuna says: 


May I always dissuade all at once all beings of any world who 
intend to engage in negativity, without doing them any harm.244 


[NOT LETTING GO OF SENTIENT BEINGS IN GENERAL] 
Generally, not to let go of sentient beings means not to relinquish the mind of 
love. The Pratibhanamatimahayanasiitra states:245 


Bodhisattvas should view all sentient beings like a son. One should 
view them like one's own body.246 


The Mahāyānasūtralamkāra says: 


Like a pigeon who has supreme love for her young, embracing them 
closely to herself, a bodhisattva has love like that for sentient beings 
who suffer.247 


The Vidyottamamahatantra also states: 


Bodhisattvas do not desire their own happiness, are not even 
bothered by their own sufferings, and suffer because of the 
sufferings of others. If others are happy, then bodhisattvas are 
joyful. 


The Sri-Vajradakinitantra and the Srī-Paramādibuddha state: 


For as long as he can, the best wise person bestrides (gnas, 
adhisthàna) existence and for that long he accomplishes unequaled 
good for sentient beings, without passing beyond suffering.248 


One should look in the sütras for the extensive [meaning of this point]. 


[EIGHT SPECIAL THOUGHTS OF A HOLY INDIVIDUAL] 


The eight special thoughts of a holy individual: (1) Alas! If possible may I be 
able to make sentient beings be without the suffering of birth, and likewise (2) 
without the suffering of aging, (3) the suffering of sickness, and (4) the suffering 
of death. (5) I will deliver beings who are not delivered and (6) free those who 
are not free. (7) I will free them from powerful suffering, and (8) I will lead to 
nirvana those who have not yet reached nirvana. One should continuously be 
mindful, moment by moment, thinking these thoughts. 


[MASTERY OF THE INNER METHOD] 


Mastery of the inner method: Make others’ suffering one’s own and clear away 
the suffering of others with one’s own suffering. Exchange (brje ba) others’ 
suffering with one’s own happiness; always grieve (gdungs pa) on account of 
others’ suffering. As the Vidyottamamahatantra states: 


Bodhisattvas are not attached to their own happiness; they are not 


even bothered (mi mjed kyang) by their own sufferings. [Their] 
minds suffer with others” suffering, when others are happy, 
bodhisattvas are joyful. 


One confesses others” transgressions as one's own, rejoices in others” virtue 
as if it were one's own, rejoices through making one's own virtue the virtue of 
others, and dedicates having made one's own virtue the virtue of others. 


[MASTERY OF THE OUTER METHOD] 


The mastery of the outer method includes the four means of gathering 
disciples,?? the five objects of knowledge,?5? the ten masteries, the six 
perfections, the four immeasurables, and so forth. [The following activities] 
mature all sentient beings without exception: nurturing, terrifying, seducing, 
conquering, building, and pleasing with presents. 


[DEDICATION WITH RECITATION] 


One should avoid relinquishing beings by [reciting] the The Ten Praises of the 
Noble Vajra Victory Banner (rdo rje rgyal mtshan gyi bsngo ba bcu pa), the 
Bhadracaryapranidhana, the Smon lam nyi shu pa (Twenty Aspirational 
Prayers) composed by Acarya Nagarjuna, and the eleven verses that occur in the 
Salty River Sütra (Ba tshwa chu klung), and so forth. As the Kasyapaparivarta 
states: 


Even for the sake of one's life, without speaking lies, one should 
stand firm with the superior thought that is undeceiving to sentient 
beings. One should generate the perception that individuals who 
have the mind of awakening are teachers. One should mature 
sentient beings who are ready to become established in 
unsurpassable awakening, but not srāvakas or pratyekabuddhas .?3! 


Likewise, the Avalokitesvarapariprccha states: 


Kulaputra, bodhisattvas who immediately generate the mind of 
awakening should train in seven qualities and should not have 
sexual enjoyment even with mental perception, not to mention 
joining together the two sexual organs. One should not take up with 


a nonvirtuous friend even in dreams. With a mind like that of a bird, 
one should be completely without grasping. With mastery in skill 
and wisdom, without grasping at pride and the “I,” abandon 
[conceptions of] existence and nonexistence, and firmly cultivate 
the samadhi of emptiness. Pacifying erroneous conceptuality, do not 
take joy in samsara. In brief, a mind in accordance with mindfulness 
and introspection will not be separate from conscientiousness.252 


[And:] 


Befouled by offenses due to the fault of lacking awareness, 
[conscientiousness] does not stay in the memory of a mind that 
lacks awareness, like water in a leaky jar.253 


Again: 


Through mindfulness, awareness, and mental introspection one does 
not separate from conscientiousness.254 


This is taught by Ācārya Santideva. 

Through not forgetting in each moment of thought and by having continual 
mindfulness, one should apprehend the mind of awakening. In the case where 
one has not acted appropriately— 


not giving wealth or Dharma, being stingy (ser sna) to suffering, 
protectorless [beings], not offering [Dharma] to those [who] seek 
Dharma, neglecting to do service [for the] sick, not being a friend in 
need, doing little for the purpose of sentient beings255 


—that is how major transgressions and faults will occur. 


2.7 [Protecting the Mind of Awakening] 


Completely protecting the mind of awakening: One should guard against 
forgetting, undermining, and giving up [the mind of awakening]. As the 
Kasyapaparivarta states: 


Causing those without regret to have regret; deceiving the preceptor, 


teacher, and objects of generosity, not having the superior thought 
in abundance, deceiving and agitating sentient beings, and insulting 
individuals who have generated the mind [of awakening].256 


As the Sarvapunyasamuccayasamadhi states: 


Son Without Desire! With [these] four qualities [one] will forget the 
mind of awakening: excessive conceit, not respecting the Dharma, 
disregarding the spiritual friend, and saying bad words; and four 
further: making acquaintance with srāvakas and pratyekabuddhas, 
admiring (mos) the Inferior Vehicle, having anger toward and 
slandering (sdang zhing skur pa 'debs pa) bodhisattvas, and 
pretending not to know the Dharma (chos la dpe mkhyud byed pa); 
and four further: being deceptive [to someone else], deceiving [with 
one's own faults], being duplicitous to the guru, and having great 
attachment to profit (rnyed pa) and honor (bkur sti); and four 
further: not understanding evil action, [being] obscured with the 
obscurations of karma, [having] no fortitude for the altruistic 
attitude, and [being] without skillful means and wisdom. These will 
cause [one] to forget the mind of awakening.257 


The Sagaranagarajapariprccha states: 


King of Nagas! That wisdom of all-knowledge is free from the 
twenty-two bad paths and wrong paths: (1) not being free from the 
mentality of sravakas and not being free from the mentality of 
pratyekabuddhas, (2) [having] pride and excessive conceit, (3) 
deceiving others and self-deception, (4) conversing with nihilists, 
(5) [engaging in] erroneous practice, (6) being frightened by birth, 
(7) being swollen with pride, (8) [engaging in] argument, (9) 
[having] passionate attachment, (10) [having] hatred, (11) [being] 
ignorant, (12) [encountering] obstacles of karma, (13) 
[encountering] obstacles of [powerful] dharmas, (14) praising 
oneself and demeaning others, (15) not wanting to share the 
Dharma, (16) being forgetful, (17) [consorting with] sinful friends, 
(18) [having] a hateful attitude to the spiritual teacher, (19) not 
being harmonious with the six perfections, (20) [having the 
extremes] of nihilism and permanency, (21) [performing] the four 


means of conversion with nonmastery of skillful means, and (22) 
not separating from all sins. With these [one] will forget the mind of 
awakening. 


Also, the Gandavyüha states: 


Hey! Sons of the Victorious One, [I] do not see a greater karmic 
retribution than negative thoughts occurring among bodhisattvas. 


Likewise, one should look in sütras that speak extensively on this, such as the 
Sraddhābalādhānāvatāramudrā. 


2.8 [The Causes for Downfalls to Occur] 


The causes for downfalls to occur: being without a lineage, having little 
compassion, not being frightened by the misery of samsara, being under the 
influence of evil friends, thinking that highest awakening is far away, being 
overpowered by Mara, serving an individual of the Inferior Vehicle, making 
effort in the texts of the Small Vehicle (theg pa chung ngu'i gzhung), 
abandoning sentient beings, uttering insults and having hostility toward 
bodhisattvas, and not abandoning a position unharmonious with the mind of 
awakening. Furthermore, being without awareness, without conscientiousness, 
without humility, and having many defilements. 


2.9 [The Negative Consequence of Letting Go] 


The negative consequence (nyes dmigs) of letting go: If the sentient beings of the 
trichiliocosm became arhats and [one] were to kill all of them, and also perform 
the five heinous actions, the sin of letting go would be even greater. Moreover, 
the number of dust particles that pervade the limits of space is known by the 
Buddha, but the measure of this sin—just this—cannot be known by the Buddha. 
[One] should look in the sūtras, Bodhicaryāvatāra, and so forth for the extensive 
meaning of this. 


2.10 [The Benefit of Causing the Arising in Another of the 
Generation of the Mind of Awakening] 


As for the benefit of rejoicing in the generation of the mind [of awakening] in 
others, [there is this] from the Astasahasrikaprajnaparamita: 


The measurable number of all the world realms is knowable, but as 
for the benefit of making others enter into generating [the mind of 
awakening)... 


—one should look at Mahayana sutras and the Bodhicaryāvatāra.258 


Even the buddhas and bodhisattvas of the ten directions are not able 
to cognize. The measure of merit made by rejoicing in the 
generation of the mind of awakening in others is unknowable.259 


One should look in the sūtras for the extensive [meaning ].260 


2.11 [The Negative Consequence of Interrupting Others? Generation 
of Mind] 


As for the negative consequence of interrupting others' generation of mind, the 
Kusalamülasamparigraha [states]: 


Saradvatiputra, a person who desires to interrupt the generation of 
mind or causes interruption . . . will have no opportunity for 
nirvana. 


Likewise, the Astasāhasrikāprajiāpāramitā states: 


It is a greater sin than performing the five heinous actions and 
killing as many arhats as there are sands of the Ganges River [in] 
three thousand world systems. 


Also, the Bodhicaryāvatāra states: 


Whoever interrupts and hinders the merit of generating the mind of 
awakening becomes inadequate for the purposes of sentient beings; 
limitless are the bad migrations of that [person].26! 


One should look in the sütras for the extensive meaning. 


2.12 [Increasing the Mind of Awakening] 


Increasing of the mind of awakening: That mind itself, the mind of awakening, 
increases in three aspects: the mind of awakening [increases by way of] the 
discipline of vows (samvara-sila), the discipline of collecting virtuous dharmas 
(kusaladharmasamgrahaka-sila), and the discipline of effecting the aims of 
sentient beings (sattvārthakriyā-sila). For example, like the gradual increase of 
the waxing moon, this mind will also increase. 


Moreover, since it is superior by [virtue of] its vast and extensive 
purity, causes great benefit, and is virtuous itself, the pure thought is 
the superior thought (adhyāsaya). 262 


This is taught in the Mahāyānasūtrālamkāra. The superior thought is like the 
beginning of the moon (z/a ba tshes) and is also called the engaging mind of 
awakening. 


[THREE ASPECTS OF CONDUCT] 


The Silapatalam [in Asanga's Bodhisattvabhiimi] states that conduct has three 
aspects: naturally endowed conduct (prak.rti-sila), accustomed conduct 
(abhyasta-sila), and conduct [based on] accepting vows (samatta-sila). 


[NATURALLY ENDOWED CONDUCT] 


Regarding naturally endowed conduct: All sentient beings have a single lineage, 
possess the essence of the tathagata (tathāgatagarbha), and possess the 
Mahayana lineage. Although one may have the fortune to succeed when 
practicing, nevertheless, [the lineage] remains covered with four types of faults. 
As the Mahayanasütralamkara states: 


Briefly, the fault of lineage is expressed in four aspects: being 
accustomed to defilements, having bad friends, being destitute, and 
being under the power of another.263 


This said, the individual who possesses the lineage naturally has great 
compassion and naturally possesses in the mental continuum the virtues of the 
perfections called *naturally endowed conduct." 


[ACCUSTOMED CONDUCT] 


Accustomed conduct has three aspects: from a past life up to this life one has 
great familiarity with the Great Vehicle, has moderate familiarity, or has been 
accustomed from immeasurable previous lives. For this reason, Maitreya states: 


Venerating the buddhas, producing roots of virtue under them, being 
protected by the spiritual friend: this is the vessel who hears [the 
teaching]. 

Engaging in proper worship and respect of the buddhas, and 
practicing giving, morality, and so forth: that one is understood by 
the holy ones as a vessel.264 


[DISCIPLINE] 


In this regard, [there is] the discipline based on properly accepting vows: the 
preceptor (slob dpon), having examined well by way of three examinations, 
should bestow discipline according to the level of the vessel. For the 
aforementioned individual, the preceptor should give the [vows related to] the 
four great basic downfalls of the Pratimoksa, along with the accompanying 
lesser [restrictions], the four similar downfalls of the Mahayana, and the forty- 
six minor downfalls. For the moderate individual [i.e., an individual with 
moderate familiarity with Mahayana], one should bestow the vows of that 
moderate individual. On top of that, [one] should bestow [vows related to] the 
eighteen root downfalls of the Akdsagarbha and so forth, and the fourteen faults 
mentioned by Acarya Santideva. For the third individual, in addition to these, the 
four hundred disciplines that are taught in the Saptasatika and the precepts of the 
bodhisattva path of accumulation that are taught in the Mahayana sütras should 
be maintained. As for one on the path of accumulation, the discipline of vows is 
foremost. For the person on the path of preparation, the discipline that collects 
virtuous qualities is foremost. For the person who is beyond the worldly path, 
the discipline that achieves the purpose of sentient beings is foremost. If you 
calculate (rtsis na) in the continuum of a single individual, the individual at the 
time of the small path of accumulation should make effort in the precepts of the 
first [type]. The individual at the time of the moderate path of accumulation 
should make efforts in the precepts of the moderate [individual]. The third 
individual should make effort in the precepts of the third [type]. Intending the 
aforementioned accustomed discipline, the Prasādaprabhāvanā states: 


The bodhisattva-follower with predispositions for faith in the 
Mahayana follows in this way: whether moving, sitting, sleeping, 
sick, drunk, or crazy, one will always have faith in the Mahayana. 
The bodhisattva, adhering faithfully to the Great Vehicle in this life 
as well as future lives, will—even if one has forgotten the mind of 
awakening in those lives—not be in an inferior situation or have a 
mind that has inferior fortune. [The bodhisattva] will not even be 
tempted to identify with pratyekabuddhas, Sravakas, and evil 
friends. How can one be tempted by other tīrthikas? When one 
comes across even a small condition for faith in the Mahayana, 
[one] will swiftly and continuously produce strong faith in the 
Mahayana for that purpose. Therefore, inclinations to faith in the 
Mahayana will increase in later lives, up until unsurpassable fully 
complete awakening.265 


2.13 [The Benefits of the Mind of Awakening] 


In this regard, the benefits of the mind of awakening have two aspects: (1) the 
benefits of aspiration (pranidhana) and (2) the benefit of engaging (prasthana). 


[THE BENEFITS OF ASPIRATION] 


The benefits of aspiration are limitless. In brief, [the mind of awakening] does 
not cut off the continuous lineage of the Three Jewels in the world. It is the seed 
or cause of all virtuous actions, destroying sin, uplifting from downfalls, and 
rendering nonexistent all interruptions, epidemics (rims), devils (mi ma), and so 
forth. The Kusalamülasamparigraha states: 


Saradvatiputra, firstly, the heap of merit of the mind of awakening is 
not merely a common or minor matter. Accordingly, one is not able 
to proclaim [the merit] even in a hundred, a thousand, or a hundred 
thousand eons. How could one know the measurement of the merit 
of bodhisattvas” generation of the mind [of awakening]? 


The Astasahasrika states: 


The merit is greater in someone generating the mind of awakening 
for one day, half a day, or a finger snap than [in] someone possessed 


of substantialist views creating for an eon the roots of merit [equal 
to] the sands of the Ganges River. 


Also, the Bodhicaryāvatāra states: 


If those who are bound in the prison of samsara generate the mind 
of awakening for one moment, they will be proclaimed a Son of the 
Sugata, and will be venerated by gods and men in the world. 

Seizing this impure form [the mind of awakening], transform it 
into the priceless image of the Buddha-gem. Grasp tightly the 
supreme elixir, the mind of awakening, which must be thoroughly 
transmuted.266 


[THE BENEFIT OF ENGAGING] 
The benefit of the engaging mind is stated in the Bodhicaryāvatāra: 


Although the result of the mind that aspires for awakening is great 
within the cycle of existence, it is not a source of uninterrupted 
merit like the mind that engages.267 


And further, 


From that moment on, an uninterrupted stream of merit, equal to the 
sky, constantly arises, even when one is asleep or distracted.268 


Regarding the benefits of both of these, one should look for the extensive 
meaning in the Bodhicaryāvatāra, the Gandavyihasitra,2°? and the 
Bodhisattvabhümi and so forth, as well as in the sütras. 


3 [Buddhas and Bodhisattvas] 


3.1 [The Activities of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas] 


Buddhas and bodhisattvas do not have any extensive activity other than 
delivering beings from samsara. Acarya Nagarjuna states: 


The excellence of the purpose of others is accepted as the foremost 


result [of awakening]. Other than buddhahood itself and so forth, 
these other [benefits] are asserted as the result of this goal [1.e., 
awakening].270 


Therefore, the body of a buddha, [the interior body of] of awareness (jiāna), 
qualities, and activities are completed from effecting only that—the aim of 
others. [It is explained] as follows: 


In other previous inexpressible [numbers of] kalpas, the Bhagavat, 
the Protector of the Sakyas, was awakened as the tathagata, the 
arhat, the fully complete buddha called Crown of Indra (Indraketu), 
and presently will awaken again (yang sangs rgyas pa). Likewise, 
Arya-Avalokite$vara, in other countless kalpas, completely and 
fully awakened as a fully complete buddha, arhat, tathagata called 
Dharma Banner (Dharmadhvaja) Now in Sükhavati with the 
Bhagavan Amitabha from the evening till the dawn of nirvana, 
Avalokitesvara will become awakened.?”! 


And: 


In previous kalpas equal to ninety-two times the [number of] sands 
of the Ganges River, the venerable Vajrapani became awakened as 
the Tathagata Lamp of Wisdom (ye shes sgron ma). Now, after the 
present fortunate kalpa (bhadrakalpa) itself, he will awaken as the 
Tathagata Diamond Power (rdo rje rtsal).272 


In this regard, [there is] no beginning and no end to samsara, [and] Arya- 
Mafiju$ri also has no beginning. He is the primordial buddha (adibuddha).?73 
[He is] the gnostic mind of all the buddhas of the three times without exception. 
All buddhas are grouped into six families. At the heart of the six families, 
Vajratiksna (rdo rje rnon po, ie. Mafiju$r7^ and so forth dwell as 
jüanasattvas. Samantabhadra Mafijuvajra is the chief deity of the 
Guhyasamājatantra. Matiyusri is the foremost deity of the Yamantaka 
mandala,275 in which Sri-Vajrabhairava [a wrathful form of Maiijusri] appears. 
Heruka [Manjusri] is made chief mandala deity of the Abhidhana, explanatory 
tantra of Sri-Cakrasamvara, and [he is known as] Lion Sound, Kumuda, Good 
Youth, Mafiju$rikumarabhüta, and so forth. [Mafiju$ri] appears according to the 
aspiration of the spiritual trainee.276 Currently, the Manjusriksetravyihasiitra 


teaches that he will be awakened in the eastern direction. Buddhas and 
bodhisattvas do not relinquish sentient beings until reaching the end of samsara; 
they perform extensive activity of body, speech, and mind, the twenty-seven 
extensive activities, the thirty-five extensive activities,?77 the three great 
manifestations and so forth, continuously delivering the sentient beings of 
samsara from samsara without exhausting [their number] because samsara is 
without end. In order to clarify this meaning, Arya-Avalokite$vara, from his 
commitment to draw out sentient beings from samsara, has the Bhagavan 
Amitabha dwelling at the top of his head. [This is] due to the time his head split 
open when perceiving the realm of sentient beings. All buddhas and bodhisattvas 
accept immeasurable hardships on their bodies for the purpose of all sentient 
beings. In this way, even Bhagavan Sakyamuni, [as shown] in the Jātaka tales, 
renounced [the world], practiced great giving, discipline, patience, energetic 
diligence, and concentration, and accepted immeasurable hardships on his bodies 
for three countless [kalpas], for the sake of sentient beings. The Salty River Sutra 
(Ba tshwa chu klung mdo) states: 


Wives, son, kingdom, great power, flesh, blood, fat, body, and eyes 
I have given based on the happiness of others.278 Anything 
beneficial to sentient beings is the highest worship for me. If one 
does harm to sentient beings, one does harm to me.?”? 


[This] and other statements were spoken [in] eleven stanzas. 

Even recently in this Jampudvipa [continent], the head of Acarya Nagarjuna 
was given away, Ācārya Aryadeva gave his eye, Acarya Matrceta Ašvaghosa 
gave [his] body to a tigress, and my guru, the Brahman Jitari, died right at the 
time of giving his broken leg to a tigress.289 Those [great] beings have trained in 
the mind of awakening that is moistened with love and compassion. The best 
bodhisattva produces the mind of awakening very deeply on the path of 
preparation (prayogamarga). In this way, the Bodhisattvabhümi states: 


On the bhumi of conceptual understanding before the path of vision, 
one who is firm in the roots of virtue produces the mind of 
awakening.23! 


Therefore, since bodhisattvas need to cherish others, one should train the 
mind of awakening by exchanging self and others. Previously, when sitting in 
the forest of Somapuri, I was taught directly by282 Lokesvara--“Kulaputra, if 


desiring the goals of others, to be quickly awakened you must make effort in 
expanding and training the mind of awakening.” Having said [this, he] 
disappeared. Furthermore, while circumambulating at Vajrasana (Bodhgaya), the 
Venerable Tara and the Venerable Wrathful One said, “Kulaputra,293 if you 
desire to be awakened quickly, endeavor in the mind of awakening.” Further, 
when I was staying in Vajrasana (Bodhgaya), [someone shouted] from a 
window, “Bhadanta, if you desire to train in the mind of awakening, you should 
be accustomed to love and compassion.” Also, the venerable guru284 Serlingpa 
taught: *Ayusman, you should train the mind of awakening that arises from love 
and compassion. If [you] do not train in that, Yogi of Bengal, [you] will not 
succeed." 

The mind of awakening is the root of all qualities of the Great Vehicle: it is 
the cause, it is the seed. The Srī-Vairocanābhisambodhitantra states: 


The cause of omniscience is the mind of awakening; its root is 
great285 compassion.286 


With mindfulness and mental introspection on each moment of thought, 
[one] should continuously generate the mind of awakening with love and 
compassion. As it is said in [the Vairocanabhisambodhi] tantra: 


When it has degenerated, there are four qualities that are unsuitable 
for regaining [this mind of awakening]: giving up the mind of 
awakening, causing harm to sentient beings, abandoning the holy 
Dharma,237 and stinginess.288 


Regarding this, if the mind of awakening does not degenerate, then it is 
possible to regain the three [other qualities]. If the [mind of awakening] 
degenerates, it will not be possible to regain [it] even if the other three [qualities] 
have not degenerated. Thus one should master the cause of arising and one 
should be very firm in holding, developing, purifying, and increasing it. For the 
extensive meaning of this, one should look in the Maitreyavatarasütra, the 
Sagaranagarajapariprccha, the Sarvapunysamuccayasütra, the 
Akasagarbhapariprccha, and so forth. 

First, one should protect, as one protects the eyeball, the three trainings of 
pledged vows. The training of discipline should be protected like the tail of a 
yak. Having realized cause and effect, one should not waste [time] because death 
will definitely [come] quickly. Life within Jampudvipa is without certainty. 


Now, since it is the degenerate time, there is no ability to remain for a long 
time.289 One should recollect death. One [should] meditate [that] since all inner 
and outer phenomena are caught by the three types of impermanence,290 [they] 
quickly and definitely will be nonexistent. One should purify with the four 
powers??! all downfalls and obscurations. Moreover, generating the mind of 
awakening is purifying: 


Entering into the Great Vehicle, even srāvakas are turned away 
from harm; by generating love and compassion??? [one] loves 
sentient beings like a son. This purifies previously committed 
transgressions. 


Acarya Nagarjuna taught this. 

Purify by reciting particular dharanis, and confess the downfalls [listed] in 
the Karmavaranapratiprasrabdhi, the Triskandhakasiitra, and so forth. A sutra 
teaches that it is purifying when one understands that downfalls and obscurations 
themselves are unproduced. It is imperative to view in a purifying manner when 
cognizing the equality of all things. Because buddhahood arises from relying on 
sentient beings, sentient beings should be construed as foremost. The 
Madhyamakatarkajvala states: 


Those who are bound by the noose of expecting the result will 
search for and choose the field of giving. Others who, for the 
purpose of pacifying the suffering of the sick, hungry, and so forth, 
give while not counting the recipient, will cognize the equality [of] 
dharma[s]. As is said in the sutra in another [way]: “By one dharma 
a bodhisattva will quickly become fully awakened, engaging the 
equalizing mind to all sentient beings and not discriminating. [If] 
that bodhisattva [thinks,] ‘the Three Jewels are the field of my good 
qualities but animals and so forth are not,’ he will not cognize the 
equality of dharmata (suchness). With that [view], the Three Jewels 
and the guru are the good field of giving, but animals and so forth 
are not. Like a seed planted in a dry, dusty field, that mind will not 
grow into the quality of a bodhisattva.” By teaching thus, the 
bodhisattva makes firm the superior thought. With the mental 
continuum moistened by compassion, [bodhisattvas] do not 
discriminate the field of giving.293 


The Tarkajvala teaches this. 

[This is] also taught in the Verses That Satisfy Sentient Beings—drawn from 
the Salty River Siitra--by Acarya Nagarjuna, and taught in other sütras of the 
great vehicle. As King Indrabhüti states: 


With equanimity to all beings, one should generate a perfect 
mind.294 Anybody who abides without equanimity [in regard to 
sentient beings] will not generate the wisdom that liberates in the 
beginning, middle, and end.2?5 


One with dull faculties, a fresh beginner—who has not trained the mind, who 
is not familiar with compassion, and who has little compassion—discriminates 
the field of giving. As taught extensively in the Dharma commentaries, sütras, 
and tantras, a beginner, when not in contemplation, makes sure to attain mental 
introspection and mindfulness in all activities on the path of preparation 
(prayogamarga). For even as long as a finger snap, one should not reside with 
vulgar individuals. [One should] abandon foolish speech and give sacrificial 
cakes continually to hungry ghosts. One should read and recite the 
prajhaparamita sūtras. Until attaining supernatural knowledge (abhijfía), one 
should not teach the Dharma. Not relinquishing sentient beings or abiding in 
emptiness, one should have those qualities that have been discussed and are 
blessed by the Sugata. Even at the time of the dream-mind one should not be 
separate from compassion. One should [perform] all temporal [activities] of the 
preparatory path as taught in the Ratnamegha. Definitely one should satisfy 
other [beings]. With little desire and sufficient knowledge, one should be 
disciplined and peaceful. One should suppress the eight worldly dharmas.2?6 One 
should possess and strengthen the ten virtues.2?7 One should have little grasping 
or attachment to any object. One should increase the antidotes for the subsidiary 
defilements and [root] defilements on account of the equality of all dharmas.2?8 
When seeing others' suffering, if one is ordained, one should give away 
nonmonastic necessities. If one is a layperson, one should give without 
attachment to necessities. 


My body and wealth, and the virtues I have produced in the three 
times, should be given without attachment for the benefit of all 
sentient beings.299 


The venerable guru Avadhütipa states: 


With sharp eyes, examining one's own faults, be like a blind man 
when examining the faults of others, frank and without conceit, one 
should always meditate on emptiness.300 


The Guru Naropa taught: 


One should exchange self and others with direct and indirect 
compassion. For whatever reason, cherish sentient beings [more] 
than oneself. 


Since the bodhisattva needs to cherish others more than himself, he should 
exchange self and other. The mind of awakening, compassion, and love are also 
essential for secret mantra [practice]. Among the fourteen root downfalls of the 
Mülapattisamgraha: 


The Victorious One taught abandoning love for sentient beings as 
the fourth [downfall]. Abandoning the root of [the] Dharma, the 
mind of awakening, is the fifth [downfall].50! 


One should go one hundred yojanas to avoid slandering others and making sinful 
conditions for others: 


The bodhisattva who is ordained should go more than a hundred 
yojanas from any place where there is a dispute. If she does not go, 
the bodhisattva degenerates.302 


One should utilize as much as one can the six perfections. One should 
recollect the thirteen dharmas of the path of accumulation, the seven noble 
treasures,303 the six recollections,?0^ the four means of gathering disciples, and 
the sixteen cognitions of the holy individual. In particular, one should recollect 
the eight illuminations of the bodhisattva.39° One should recollect the seven 
faults of samsara as taught by Arya-Nagarjuna and the seven?06 faults related to 
the impermanence of samsara taught by Arya-Asanga. One should understand 
and employ the antidotes for the faults of the five sense desires. Do not do 
anything that is not Dharma. To effect the purposes of sentient beings, indirectly 
and directly recollect love and compassion. Think: “Alas! I will take these 
[beings] out of samsara. Alas! What can one do for these [beings]?" One should 
recollect [this] again and again. 


Those who desire to ascend definitely to this Buddha Vehicle should 
have an equanimous mind regarding all sentient beings, perceiving 
[them] as mother and father, and stand firm3?” with a mind of love 
and beneficial thoughts. Without anger, and frankly, one should 
speak gentle words.508 


Thus one should follow accordingly. If one does not quickly dedicate even a 
tiny virtue, [the situation] will become like the legends of Apalala (Sog ma med) 
and Atavaka ('Brog gnas).30 In this manner, for a long time and with humility, 
the bodhisattva should continuously practice the teachings previously explained, 
even when not in contemplation, [and] at the time of meditative stabilization, 
should cultivate the space-like vajrasamadhi previously explained. When one 
has a little clarity toward the ultimate mind of awakening, and does not feel 
one's own body as existent,3!? one should pacify the defilements a little, and 
view all worldly activities and verbal conventions, all inner and outer objects, as 
like misty vapor (ban bun lang long) with subtle form. Then a vast, pervasive, 
smooth, light, joyful, and blissful awareness will occur. Moreover, [it will] also 
produce the marks taught in the Samcayagatha: 


They possess knowledge that is free from perceiving multiplicity; 
they speak suitably.3!! 


[One should consider] as well the remaining twenty-four lines taught [in 
Samcayagatha, chapter 17, on the qualities of a bodhisattva]. 

On account of the four foundations of mindfulness,3!2 the four correct 
exertions, the four miraculous powers,3!3 and faith, persistence, mindfulness, 
absorption, and wisdom, one develops into a person who resides on the path of 
accumulation (sambhara-mārga). [Known as] the beginner's ground [or as] 
residing on the level of faith, this [stage] produces roots of virtue (kusalamüla) 
that are harmonious with the path of liberation (moksabhagiya). After that, the 
virtuous qualities of the preparatory analytical factors (nirvedhabhagiya) will be 
produced. As has been indicated, with devotion, with continuous effort for a 
long time, gradually [one will attain] the five faculties,?!^ the five powers,!5 
[the stage of] attained illumination (alokalabdha), and [the stage of] expanded 
illumination (alokavrddhi). [Then, one will] enter single-pointedly into the 
meaning of suchness?!6 (tattvarthaikadesanupravesa), attain the uninterrupted 
concentration (ānantarya-samādhi), and, having become cognizant of the 


ultimate truth, reach the first bhumi, the “very joyous.” At that time, the four 
patiences and the four equanimities also occur. Then, up through the tenth 
stage,3!7 the ten complete perfections, ten powers, eight[fold] brilliance,3!8 four 
ornaments,?!9 sixteen compassions,3?? and so forth3?! will be attained; the 
grounds are established as taught in the Dasabhümika Sütra. Accordingly, there 
is meditative stabilization and postmeditative equipoise up through the tenth 
ground, as the Avikalpapravesadharani clearly states: 


The bodhisattva in meditative stabilization sees all dharmas as like 
the middle of the sky and when in the subsequent attainment of that, 
sees [things] in the manner of the eight similies of illusion.?22 


At whatever time one realizes the highest nonconceptual thought,323 the 
vajra-like concentration (vajropamasamadhi), one does not have subsequent 
attainment. Transforming into the realm of reality, one directly realizes the 
dharmakaya. Because of dwelling in the dharmakaya, apprehending [reality] 
from that time as long as space endures, one does not possess subsequent 
attainment. 


Whoever sees me as visible matter, whoever understands me as 
sound, has entered into a wrong path; that person will not see me. 
The buddhas are the dharmakaya; the "leaders" see reality 
(dharmatā).324 


The Srī-Vajramālātantra states: 


All enters into the consciousness aggregate, and even that 
consciousness is said to be clear light, passing beyond sorrow, 
totally empty, and the dharmakaya.325 


The Dharmasamgiti states: 
The actual buddha is unproduced. 
And the Lokottaraparivarta states: 
The buddhas are the dharmakaya, completely pure like space.?26 


The teaching of Dignaga states: 


The perfection of wisdom, nondual: that gnosis is the tathāgata.327 
Also, Acarya [Nagarjuna] himself states: 


Immaculate like space, whose nature is unchanging and without 
elaboration, one who sees you (Le. prajnaparamita) sees the 
tathagata. Between you who have complete good qualities and the 
Buddha, the teacher of the world, wise ones see no difference, as 
with the moon and the light of the moon.328 


The same Acarya [Nagarjuna] also states: 


Not remaining in any phenomena,3?? becoming the reality of the 
dharmadhātu— homage to you, the profound that is the realization 
of supreme profundity.550 


Further: 


Therefore there is really no difference between the buddhas and the 
dharmadhatu.33! 


Again: 


Through the nature of nonarising, you do not arise. The Protector 
does not possess coming and going. Homage to you devoid of an 
own-being.33? 


Further: 


Buddhas at all times dwell in the dharmata like this. 


There are many teachings like this, [but] I will set this aside for the time being. 


The Venerable Aryadeva states: 


Here, this reality is essenceless, like a lotus born from a sky-forest. 
[Arising] from both, from self, or from others is also like a rabbit 
horn. What aspect of liberation [inherently] exists? 


Also, the Vajrajnanasamuccaya states: 


Even the buddhas—even when they are not affecting the purposes 
of others--reside pacifying all elaboration while abiding in the 
limits of purity.333 


Ācārya Asanga states accordingly: 


At the time when all sentient beings have become fully and 
completely awakened, they will become the dharmakaya; all will be 
buddhas without exception, and having become the purity aspect 
itself of the dharmadhatu, they will remain in suchness. 


Thus it is said in the Viniscayasamgrahani. 

This Acarya does not even accept nondual gnosis in the ultimate [sense], nor 
does he accept the attainment subsequent to nonconceptual gnosis, because he 
attained the sovereignty of the third ground, he realized that all things are 
unproduced.??^ Intending this point, the Vajramalatantra states: 


This is ultimate reality, without appearance and without 
characteristics, it is also called the ultimate truth, the dwelling place 
of all buddhas.333 


Acarya Candrakirti states: 


The [status of] buddha is proclaimed when the mind resides in the 
unproduced, the dharmatà.556 


3.2 [Objections against Madhyamikas] 


[Objection:] Because of great attachment to objects from beginningless time, 
those who do not understand the nature of the two realities say, "If things are as 
you Madhyamikas say, then the buddhas, when bodhisattvas, underwent many 
countless eons of immeasurable hardships and accumulated an immeasurable 
store of merit for no reason, and the Dharma and the Samgha become nothing at 
all. Since there will not be [any] sentient beings liberated from samsara, one 
should place this evil view at a great distance. This [Madhyamika view] is 
hailstones for crops of virtuous qualities; this [view] is worse than [that of] 
nihilist outsiders. It is appropriate to abandon and clear away a view such as 
this." 


Madhyamikas reply: “You whose minds are untrained and foolish, who 
denigrate the teachings of Arya-Nagarjuna---who is prophesized again and again 
in the Mahamegha, Lankāvatāra, Mahabheriharakaparivarta, and the 
Mahamafijusrimülatantra—are causing self-defeat. The texts that are accepted 
by him state that the buddhas become dharmakaya, and since even the gnosis of 
the [buddha], through the abandonment of all conceptual thought, becomes the 
dharmadhatu, the sphere and gnosis are without object and subject, so how can 
nonconceptual wisdom exist?" 

Acarya Nagarjuna states: 


If that which has passed does not exist, then the future does not 
exist, and because the present shifts from place [to] place, where is 
the presently arisen?337 


And: 


Whether in meditation or not in meditation, all things lack [true] 
existence. Being free of things and nonthings is taught by the 
teacher as [entering into a state of] unity.338 


According to this teaching, nonconceptual wisdom is not accepted. At the 
time [of awakening] nonconceptual wisdom does not exist because all 
elaborations without exception have been pacified. What kind of subsequent 
attainment wisdom will there be? There is not. The Lankāvatārasūtra states: 


If error appears, even after all errors have been eliminated, that is 
the real error, as for one who has not been purified of diseased 
vision (rab rib, timira).33? 


With respect to this, there are three types of diseased vision: (1) the diseased 
vision of the unskillful, (2) the diseased vision of the skillful, (3) and the 
completely purified diseased vision of the skillful. Since buddhas are purified 
[of] diseased vision, diseased vision will not appear again. Well, then, do 
buddhas have a body, gnosis, virtuous qualities, and extensive activities, or not? 
On account of one condition and three causes, [these] appear according to the 
perspective of the disciple; the body variously appears according to the 
categories of disciples. Furthermore, gnosis is great, self-arisen gnosis (rang 
'byung gi ye shes, svayambhiijhana). Guru Avadhütipa and Guru Tamradvipa 


both teach: 


There is no difference between gnosis and the dharmadhātu: the 
dharmadhātu is labeled “self-arisen gnosis," without thought and 
free from the elaboration of words, that gnosis itself is said to have 
five aspects from the perspective of those to be trained.340 


Acarya Nagarjuna has taught this as well. 

Likewise, the ten powers and so forth, the three miraculous activities, the 
twenty-five extensive activities, and the thirty-two extensive activities appear to 
the mind of the trainee. In regard to that, it is as taught by Acarya [Nagarjuna]: 


O Protector, you possess neither thought nor mental creation nor 
movement, [nevertheless,] in this world you fufill a buddha's 
activity for sentient beings without any effort.34! 


Again: 


You completely fulfill the wishes of all sentient beings like a wish- 
fulfilling tree unmoved by the fierce winds of conceptual thought.342 


Again: 


O Protector, your perception of sentient beings does not at all occur, 
but you send out beneficial compassion for beings tormented by 
suffering?4? 


Again: 


The excellence of the purpose of others is accepted as the foremost 
result [of awakening]. Other than buddhahood itself and so forth, 
these other [benefits] are asserted as the result of this goal 
[awakening]. 344 


Furthermore, Acarya Aryadeva states: 


In many mnumerable kalpas [one] always makes effort only for the 
purpose of others. Finally, when attaining the dharmakaya, for the 
purpose of effecting the goals of others, one does not pass beyond 


suffering as long as beings abide. For this reason, the bodhisattva 
does not do [that] which is not [for] the purpose of others. The effort 
[to fulfill] merely their own aims is carried out by the five types of 
migrators. When the supreme individual practices for the purposes 
of others, always being compassionate, they are like joyful parents 
of migrators. 


Establishing the aspects of the three bodies: Acarya Nagarjuna established 
this teaching in other [texts]. Accordingly, from the blessings of the 
dharmakaya, on account of one condition and three causes, the form body 
[appears] and teaches the profound and vast Dharma. The extensive activity of 
the kaya[s] occurs until the end of samsara. Having intended this meaning, a 
tantra states: 


Just as multiple distinctions occur due to the many aspirations and 
different inclinations of sentient beings, likewise, a reflection of the 
moon appears in many vessels of water at one time.45 


Further, Venerable Aryadeva indicates: 


In an arrangement of vessels of copper, vaidiirya, precious stones, 
gems, and coral, the one moon in the middle of the sky becomes 
transformed to appear different in each one. Likewise the vajra mind 
of the protector himself abides, variously permeating the mass of 
beings.346 


For those with weak faculties and little merit, there is no appearance of the body. 
As the Mahayanasütralamkara states: 


Just as the reflection of the moon does not appear in a broken vessel, 
likewise the buddha’s reflection does not appear to evil beings.347 


Likewise, the speech [of the Buddha] occurs in relation to the vessel of the 
trainee: 


The buddhas teach the Dharma in accord with disciples’ aspirations. 
For some, [they] teach the Dharma that turns away from sin. To 
some, [they] teach the Dharma in which both cause and effect are 


never wasted. To some, [they] teach the Dharma that classifies 
[things] into the two realities. To those who are apprehensive about 
the profound, [they] teach the essence of emptiness and compassion, 
in this way [they] teach Dharma according to aspiration.348 


Acarya Nagarjuna taught this. Further, [the teachings of buddhas] do not appear 
to the impure vessel. When requested by Brahma, [the Buddha said]: 


I have found a Dharma like ambrosia,349 unconditioned, nectar-like, 
separated from attachment, profound. No one to whom I show it 
will comprehend, so [staying] alone by myself, I will meditate in the 
forest.350 


Ācārya Nāgārjuna also stated: 


Why does the profound Dharma not appear to beings who are not 
[proper] vessels? Because only the wise understand that the Buddha 
is omniscient.?5! 


Thus was this meaning taught in the Tathagatacintyaguhyanirdesa. 

Therefore, the Madhyamaka followers of Arya-Nagarjuna have no faults 
whatsoever. Those sentient beings who denigrate these teachings, who abandon 
the profound and extensive Dharma, will experience the sufferings of hell for a 
long time. 


4 [Previous Buddhist Masters] 


Make [an effort to understand] each one of the previous teachers. 


4.1 [Logic] 


Acarya Dignāga and Dharmakirti wrote extensive texts on logic (tshad ma). 


4.2 [V aibhasika] 


Acarya Dharmatrata, Ācārya Buddhadeva, Vasumitra, Ghosaka, Yid ’ong, and 
so forth provided the extensive transmission of the srāvaka Vaibhasika. 


4.3 [Sautrantika] 


Acarya Subhagupta, Dharmottara, the carlier Vasubhandu, and so forth wrote 
extensive texts on the sravaka Sautrantika. 


4.4 [Yogācāraļ 


Acarya Asanga, [the later] Vasubandhu, Sthiramati, Prajfiakaragupta, Kalinga, 
Devendrabuddhi, Upasaka Bhadanta Asvabhava, and so forth wrote extensive 
texts on the Sakara (rnam bcas) and Nirakara (rnam med) [Y ogacara]. 


4.5 [Madhyamaka] 


Acarya Bhaviveka, Buddhapalita, Devasarma, Avalokitavrata, Santaraksita, 
Kamalasila, and so forth wrote extensive texts on the Madhyamaka. 


4.6 [Madhyamikas Who Practiced Extensive Deeds] 


Acarya Candragomin, Ācārya Sura, Sāgaramegha, Ācārya Sāntideva, Ācārya 
Luntaka, and so forth wrote extensive texts for the sake of beginners on the great 
vast activities of practice, like the four immeasurables, four means of gathering 
disciples, six352 perfections, and so forth, starting with the mind of awakening. 


4.7 [The Foundations of Madhyamaka] 


Acarya Nagarjuna, Acarya Aryadeva, Acarya Matrceta, Acarya Kambala, 
Acarya Candrakirti—the Madhyamaka texts written by these five acaryas are the 
foundation of all Madhyamaka texts. Since they are the root of all Madhyamaka 
texts, they are incomparable. 


4.8 [Carya Tantra and the Yoga Tantra] 

Accordingly, for the texts of secret mantra oral precepts, Acarya Buddhaguhya, 
Acarya Sakyamitra, Ācārya Prajiiasiddha, Acarya Anandagarbha, and so forth 
clarified the meaning of the Carya Tantra and the Yoga Tantra. 


4.9 [Tantras] 


Acarya Indrabhüti, Acarya Buddhajfianapada, and so forth solely clarified the 
meaning of the Guhyasamājatantra. Acarya Caryapada, Ācārya Vajraghanta, 
Acarya Luyipada, and so forth clarified the meaning of the Cakrasamvaratantra. 
Acarya Dombhiheruka, Sararüpa, and so forth clarified the meaning of the 
Hevajratantra. Acarya Kukuripada, Dharmapada, and so forth clarified the 
meaning of the Mahamaya. 


5 [The Teachings of Nagarjuna] 


5.1 [A Classification of His Teachings] 


The teaching of Acarya [Nagarjuna] is most kind to all beings. 


[ORDINARY PEOPLE] 


In order to especially benefit ordinary people, [he] wrote [texts on] calculation 
and divination. 


[MINISTERS] 


In order to benefit ministers, [he] wrote the Prajnasataka, the Twelve 
Examinations (Brtag pa gnyis pa), and so forth. 


[KiNGS] 
For the [benefit] of kings, he wrote the SuArllekha and the Ratnāvalī. 


[THE LESS FORTUNATE] 


For the [benefit] of the less fortunate, belonging to the retinue of four vow- 
holders ('khor rnam bzhi), [he] wrote the great [Dhüpayogaratnamala] and 
lesser [Astapadikrtadhüpayoga] texts on incense preparation (spos sbyor). 


[DOCTORS] 


For the benefit of doctors, he wrote the Yogasataka, the Twenty and Thirty-Two 
Practices (Sbyor ba sum cu rtsa gnyis pa dang nyis shu pa), the Essential Drop 


of Nectar (Bdud risi 'i snying thigs), the Jīvasūtra, and so forth. 


[Fon THOSE ENTERING THE MAHAYANA] 


For the sake of those entering the Mahayana, [he] wrote the 
Bodhicittotpadavidhi, Illuminating the Practice of the Bodhisattva (Byang chub 
sems dpa 'i spyod pa gsal ba), the Sūtrasamuccaya, and so forth. 


[THE FOREMOST OF TEXTS] 


Furthermore, the foremost of those?5? is the Prajiamiilamadhyamakakarika, and 
then the Vigrahavyāvartanī and the Sūnyatāsaptati. 


[ANCILLARY TEXTS] 


The ancillaries to the [foremost texts] are the Yuktisastika, Mahāyānavimšikā, 
Bhavasamkranti, Bhavanakrama, Vaidalyaprakarana, Aksarasataka, 
Bodhicittavivarana, Dharmadhatustava, Paramarthastava,354 Praise to the 
NonConceptual (Rnam par mi rog par bstod pa), Acintyastava, 
Lokatitastava,355 Cittavajrastava, Aryasalistambakamahayanasiitratika, and the 
Pratityasamutpadahrdayakarika along with its Vyakhyana. 


[SECRET MANTRA TEXTS] 


Likewise, for the sharpest of those with sharp faculties, the vessels of the Secret 
Mantra Great Vehicle, he wrote, [to clarify] the meaning of the 
Guhyasamājatantra, the Guhyasamajamandalavidhi, the Twenty Rituals (Cho ga 
nyi shu pa), the Pindikrtasadhana, the 
Guhyasamājamahāyogotpattikramasādhanasūtramelāpaka, the Pancakrama, 
and the Vajrāsanacatvumahātantratīka. [He] wrote the Commentary of the Pure 
Complete Exhortation [Namasamgiti|, the venerable Khasarpanasadhana, the 
Six Letters (Yi ge drug pa), the Arapacana, the Vagisvara, and many sadhanas, 
like the Youthful Verses (Tshig sbyin gzhon nu) and so forth. [He] wrote the 
Trisamayavyüha, the Siddhaikavira, the Kalyanakamadhenuvivarana, the Thirty 
Verses of the Sacrificial Cake Ritual (Gtor ma sum cu pa), the Great Special 
Instruction on the Completion Stages of Buddhasamayoga (Sangs rgyas mnyam 
sbyor gyi rdzogs pa 'i rim pa i man ngag chen po), and so forth. 


5.2 [Nagarjuna's Predicted Buddhahood] 


Since that supreme individual [Nagarjuna] is an actual buddha, one should trust 
the texts written by him. Why is that? From the Mahameghasiitra: 


Devaputras! Innummerable previous kalpas ago, at the time when 
the Tathagata Klu rigs sgron ma (Nagagotradipa) appeared in the 
world, the young Licchavi, Sarvasattvapriyadar$ana, was the 
cakravartin king Holding the Teaching of the Great Effort, his queen 
was called Upholding Dharma, and his minister was called 
Upholding the Storehouse of Wonderful Dharma. At that time, the 
king and minister debated whether relics [of the Buddha] exist or 
not. The retinue was amazed with the eloquent explanation of the 
king and they declared to the Bhagavan, “The king understands 
something profound." Then the Bhagavan extensively explained the 
qualities of the king.?56 


One should look in the sütra. [Further:] 


Then the king, along with the retinue, having scattered a handful of 
jewels, supplicated the Buddha and made vows: “In the future, close 
to the disappearance of the teaching of Buddha Sakyamuni, at that 
time I will become ordained. When the Dharma is at its end, I will 
proclain three times with a great voice, only wearing religious 
garments, only having shaved hair: “May I leave the country, may 
the holy Dharma arise, may I give up my life for the purpose of the 
holy Dharma.’” Thus [he] prayed. After that, the minister and queen 
also made a vow.57 “Devaputras! After many hundred of years 
have passed since my death, at that time will appear in the southern 
area a king called Sukhacaryabhadra. At that time, in one hundred 
years, when even more of the remains of the holy Dharma are 
disappearing, a disciple of mine will appear, the holy Dharma will 
be brought out, issue forth, and reappear, and the wheel of the holy 
Dharma will be turned. The Mahayana will be extensively taught to 
others."558 


Further: 


Listen to the prophecy of this bhiksu, he is very pleasing to me. 
Making my teaching widespread, carrying a great burden, he is a 
young [member] of my Sākya [clan]. After passing away in the 
south, in a provincial land called Drang srong byi (Rsyakhu), he will 
be born in the great northern city called Possessing Merit. [He will 
be born in] a pure, great lineage, [known as] Bhra go can, that 1s a 
lineage of Sakyas. In order to extend my Dharma, the youthful 
Licchavi, Sarvasattvapriyadarsana, the bodhisattva, this supreme 
human, will be born in a king's lineage, a great lineage. All his 
relations will make his name renowned. Then, when he has been 
ordained, his retinue will protect the teaching by giving up [their] 
lives for the sake of the holy Dharma.359 


After that, [the sutra] later states: 


[A] small [number] will be devoted to his texts, but most will not. 
Those possessing four qualities will trust and be devoted to his 
teaching: (1) [They] will be pleased and hear teachings of previous 
buddhas, (2) [they] will be upheld by the spiritual friend, (3) [they 
will] stabilize the roots of virtue through relying on the superior 
thought, and (4) [they will] be devoted to performing extensive 
deeds publicly with their bodies.?99 All those who do not trust and 
rejoice in his [teaching] have the ignorance that is blessed by Mara. 
Those who trust and rejoice in his [teaching] are those who embrace 
the Buddha's mind. 56! 

When venerating him, one is venerating to all the buddhas of the 
three times. If listening to his spoken word, one is listening to the 
spoken word of all buddhas of the three times.62 


Further, after him: 


At the time of his death, my holy Dharma will disappear. Without 
an individual like that, the [holy Dharma] will become entirely 
nonexistent,393 


Also, there will be many teachings after him: 


Those who write extensive texts about him and who uphold his 


teaching will, when awakened, be the foremost [of the Buddha's] 
retinue. After this good eon, a buddha will not appear for sixty-two 
aeons. Then, after that, seven buddhas will appear.?94 Subsequent to 
that, in a world realm called Vivid Clear Light, a tathagata, arhat, 
fully awakened buddha called Jūānabhavaprabhā will be fully and 
completely awakened. 363 


This is taught in many texts. Here I have written just a little bit [of the whole 
prediction]. 
Moreover, the Manjusrimilatantra states: 


A bhiksu called Nagahvaya will appear, having the knowledge of 
suchness that lacks inherent existence; having obtained a spell 
called peacock, he will live for six hundred years.366 


Also, from the Lankāvatārasūtra: 


Oh Mahamati, you should know . . . In Vedali, in the south, a bhiksu 
most illustrious and distinguished [will be born]; his name is 
Nagahvaya.?97 . . . Having attained the stage of the Joyous, he will 
go to Sukhavatr.268 


There also is a prophecy in the Mahābherīhārakaparivarta. There is no verse of 
prophecy in the Suvarnaprabhasottamasiitra, but there is a dispute over the 
relics of the Buddha between the Brahman Kaundinya and this Licchavi 
Sarvasattvapriyadarsana (“Joyous When Seen by All the World"). 

Moreover, the honorable Acarya Candrakirti states: 


Accordingly, [I] realized the meaning directly from the great Acarya 
Arya-Nagarjuna himself, who teaches in the world the concentration 
of Mahavajradhara that is realized by oneself. [He] has passed 
beyond the happiness of gods and men, and of the tirthikas, and the 
happiness of concentration and absorption of srdvakas and 
pratyekabuddhas. He possesses to the utmost all aspects of the body 
of the tathagata, which is free of arising and cessation. [One] could 
never have enough of looking at this body, which has attained the 
adornment of all qualities of a buddha, the ten powers and the four 
fearlessnesses and so forth. He went to Sukhavati and resides [there] 


possessing the eight qualities of mastery.369 


This is taught in the Pradipodyotana. Therefore one should learn and understand 
the texts of Acarya Nagarjuna and become one who has the profound 
instructions of his lineage. The individual who practices [this lineage] will 
course in the Great Vehicle for immeasurable lifetimes. As long as the Buddha's 
teaching exists, these oral instructions will not be severed. The Venerable 
Aryadeva states: 


The Bhagavan Sakyamuni at midnight made manifest the 
concentration of awakening, and ever since, the Buddha's teaching 
has existed. Upheld by the Acarya Arya-Nagarjuna, passed from 
mentor's mouth to mentor's mouth, this oral instruction from the 
mouth of the Acarya is a blessing of all the buddhas and 
bodhisattvas as well as all the vajradàkinis.?70 


The Venerable Acarya Candrakirti [states]: 


Yogi, for those desiring to become awakened in this life itself, this 
difficult-to-obtain special instruction of the profound essential 
reality for masters from the mouth of the Acarya [Nagarjuna] is like 
treasure, like pouring water of amrta into precious vases. As long as 
the Dharma of Sakyamunibuddha abides, is transferred and received 
from mouth to mouth and from ear to ear, for that long this 
[teaching] will not disappear. 


5.3 [Nagarjuna's Maturation Body] 


The maturation body (rnam par smin pa 'i sku, vipakakaya)37! of Acarya Arya- 
Nagarjuna- that very body—dwells on Sri-Parvata, Glorious Mountain. At one 
time, the son of King Sukhacaryabhadra went to Glorious Mountain to take the 
head of the Acarya. The Acarya [Nāgārjuna] said, “Prince, cut and take [this 
body]." Trying five times with a sword, [the Prince] could not cut [him] into 
pieces. The Ācārya [Nāgārjuna] said, “Take up a blade of Kusha grass." The 
Prince offered it to him, and having received that, the Acarya himself wrapped 
the root around his throat, and [his] head, which dropped to the ground, was 
offered into the hand of the Prince. [His head] was not carried by the Prince, but 


went off by itself. Even now the trunk of the body and the head are in a pavilion 
made of splendid emanated light. They [are] placed on a precious throne, 
perpetually worshipped day and night by gandharvas, yaksas, devas, and so 
forth. There is a long-established oral tradition about this. 


5.4 [Nagarjuna's Aspiration Body] 


The aspiration body (smon lam kyi sku, pranidhanakaya) dwells in Sukhavati. 
Named Bodhisattva Precious Intelligence (Byang chub sems dpa’ blo gros rin po 
che) by the Bhagavan Amitabha, he has two arms, white body color, the right 
[hand in the gesture] of giving boons and the left [hand] holding a white lotus. 
From the mouth of the Venerable Guru Avadhūtīpa: 


My lama, the great venerable [one], the lord of yogis, Avadhūtīpa 
Naropa,37? with previously acquired supernatural cognition, had a 
vision and heard [Nagarjuna's] teaching, seeing him while dwelling 
on Sri-Parvata. A disciple of the Arya, the Venerable Nagabodhi, 
who is renowned as Sri-Sabaripada, also always listened to the 
Dharma. 


The Guru Avadhūtīpa taught this. 


6 [Regarding the Practice of Secret Mantra] 


Casting away their own suffering, tormented by the fire of others” suffering, 
[those with the] sharpest of sharp faculties aspire not to be frightened of the 
profound Dharma. Not separating from self-achievement, desiring to be 
awakened in this life itself, and quickly effecting the purposes of others without 
difficulty, one should engage in the vehicle of particular skillfulness [i.e., 
Mantrayana] with the desire to quickly produce supernatural knowledge. Having 
requested the vajracarya empowerment from the auspicious guru, one should 
mainly practice. The secret (guhya) and wisdom-gnosis (prajnajfiana) 
empowerments are not authorized for those on the path of liberating pure 
conduct [i.e., celibacy], and therefore such a student should not take [such 
empowerments].75 [These empowerments] terminate pure conduct 
(brahmacarya), and through causing the disappearance of the Buddha’s 
teaching, undoubtedly cause both disciple and teacher to go to [the realm] of hell 


beings. If it is secret mantra activity, receive an empowerment and become a 
follower of any tantra where one has obtained a vase empowerment. Request 
from the guru the samadhi of one's own chosen deity and the mantra to mutter; 
emphasizing siddhi, protecting very purely the twenty vows and commitments 
(samaya), one should succeed. At any time, with the ability to produce [siddhi], 
with [mastery of] the four extensive activities and the eight worldly 
achievements, [one] will achieve the aims of others without difficulty. With that 
[in mind] a tantra states: 


Secret mantra [is a] great ocean, a flood of perfection (siddhi), erotic 
('khrig pa can); it cannot be cognized through examples, verbal 
authority, words, or the insights of inference (anumana).374 


My guru, Yavadvipada, the meritorious Avadhütipada, states: 


Give up the two vehicles [of Hinayana and Mahayana], enter into 
this, [and] attain Mahamudra. This being the case, what wise person 
would not practice this vehicle of secret mantra? 


Although it has the very same goal [of awakening], the way of 
secret mantra is superior because it is free from confusion, has 
multiple methods, is without hardship, and is mastered by those with 
acute faculties.373 


In this regard, if one does not gain consecration (abhiseka, dbang bskur), one 
should not engage in this [vehicle], and one should not cultivate the deity or 
mutter the mantra. Without one's obtaining the permission blessing (rjes su 
gnang ba), both secret mantra and the perfection [vehicles] become corrupted for 
attaining liberation. The special instruction (upadesa) of the completion stage 
that is free from elaboration, the complete mind of vajra-awakening, should not 
be taught to one who is not a vessel. A fully accomplished upasaka [layperson] 
who is on the path of desire is without fault in joining the two sexual organs. 


Being content with one's own consort, [one] does not go with the 
woman of another. Abandoning the aspect of wrongful adultery, that 
upāsaka goes to the abode of the gods. 370 


This is taught in a sütra. 


One should train [in] the Secret Mantra Vehicle 

for the sake of purifying quickly the two obscurations 

and accumulating quickly the two collections. 

Thus spoke Dipamkara$rijfiana (Mar me mdzad dpal ye shes), 


Sharp-minded bhiksu of Sakya[muni], 

who possesses the method of love and wisdom. 
[This] was written at the urging of the good disciple 
known as Tshul khrims rgyal ba, Victorious Conduct. 


Written by Dipamkara$rijfiana, 

as spoken by the holy gurus, 

in the great temple called Vikramašīla, [supported by] 
the solemn oath of [King] Devapala. 


[Dīpamkarašrījitāna did not give these teachings] merely for the sake 
of food, wealth, or minor matters. 

[This teaching is] not to be given to those unprepared. 

One who is not devoted to the teachings of Arya Nagarjuna 

abandons the profound and goes to hell. 


[This] completes the advice by the Mahapandita Sri-Dipamkarajfiana, the so- 
called Opened Basket of Precious Special Instructions on the Great Vehicle 
Middle Way. It was translated, requested, and put in order by the Indian master 
Dipamkarajfiana himself, the great lotsāwa77 upasaka Gya Tsóndrü Sengé, and 
Bhiksu Tsultrim Gyalwa. 


PART 2 
ARTICULATING THE TWO REALITIES 


(EK? 


2. AtiSa's Entry to the Two Realities (Satyadvayavatara) 


TISA, like a number of Indian Madhyamaka forerunners, based his 
teaching of Madhyamaka thought and practice on the two realities, 
conventional reality — (samvrtisatya) ^ and ultimate reality 
aramarthasatya). Entry to the Two Realities succinctly lays out in twenty- 
eight verses a general exposition on the two realities. The verses not only outline 
characteristics of the two realities but also present Atisa’s views on valid 
cognition and reasoning. According to Lindtner (1981, 164), Entry to the Two 
Realities marks the culmination of the Madhyamaka theory on the two realities 
in India and contains influences from a number of his Indian Madhyamaka 
predecessors. Such influences include Nagarjuna's Mūlamadhyamakakārikā (ad 
vv. 1, 18ed, 20ab), Bhàviveka's Madhyamakahrdaya (ad vv. 20cd), the 
Madhyamakaratnapradipa (ad wv. 2, 3, 14, 21) Candrakīrti's 
Madhyamakāvatāra (ad v. 19), and Santideva’s Bodhicaryāvatāra (ad v. 23). 
Traditional Tibetan historians among the Gelukpa regard Entry to the Two 
Realities as among the two foremost textual teachings (gzhung) on the view (lta 
ba) within Atisa’s works, the Special Instructions on the Middle Way being the 
other teaching. The Tibetan biographies of Ati$a mention a commentary to Entry 
to the Two Realities, but this commentary is no longer extant.378 
Ati$a composed Entry to the Two Realities between 1012 and 1025 while 
residing in Sumatra and studying under Serlingpa. As verse 28 indicates, Atisa 
was inspired to compose Entry to the Two Realities after his guru Serlingpa sent 
the monk Devamati to deliver a letter to him. Serlingpa inquired about Atisa’s 
philosophical views (Ita ba) in the letter and Atiša composed Entry to the Two 
Realities as a response. This is corroborated, in part, by Sherab Dorjé's 
Explanation of Atisa's Entry to the Two Realities, which mentions that Atiša 
wrote Entry to the Two Realities in order to change the philosophical view of 
Serlingpa from a Yogacara position, as previously discussed, to that of the 
Madhyamaka.3”? In this respect, I think that Atisa’s Entry to the Two Realities is 
an introductory text on Madhyamaka that presents his understanding based on 
the synthesis of a number of previous Madhyamaka thinkers. 
Entry to the Two Realities discusses two realities (verse 1), conventional and 


ultimate. Conventional reality has two aspects (verse 2), mistaken and correct. 
Mistaken conventional realities also have two aspects, things like optical 
illusions as well as misconceptions based on faulty doctrines. Correct 
conventional realities, while unexamined and from the perspective of those of 
limited vision,380 arise due to causes and conditions and have causal efficacy 
(verse 3). Ultimate reality is one (verse 4), undifferentiated (verse 6), and 
cognized in a nonconceptual (verse 6) and nondual manner (verses 7—9) based 
on the profound teachings of the Buddha. Buddhists provisionally accept two 
means of valid cognition (pramana) in order to refute opponents, but the 
ultimate reality of emptiness is not realized by valid cognition (verses 10-13). 
Rather, ultimate reality is realized through meditation based on the lineage of 
Nagarjuna and Candrakirti (verses 14—17ab). Nevertheless, the cause and effect 
of conventional realities must be properly observed to serve as the means to 
reach the goal of realizing ultimate reality (verses 17cf-20). Although the 
conventional does not intrinsically exist and has the same nature as the ultimate, 
the appearances of conventional reality occur due to causes and conditions 
(verses 21—23). Proper observance of the two realities leads to heavenly rebirth 
(verse 24), and one should therefore follow, in the time available, the 
authoratative teachings of Nagarjuna (verses 25-26). The concluding verses 
discuss the inspiration from Serlingpa to compose the text (verses 27—28). 


ENTRY TO THE TWO REALITIES 
(Satyadvayāvatāra) 
by Atisa 


In the Indian language: Satyadvayavatara 
In the Tibetan language: Bden pa gnyis la jug pa 


Homage to the Great Compassionate One 


1. The Dharma taught by Buddhas perfectly relies on two realities: the 
conventional reality of the world and ultimate reality. 


2. The conventional has two aspects: one that is mistaken and one that is correct. 
The former is twofold: the moon [reflected on] water and the conceptions of bad 
doctrines. 


3. Something that is pleasing only as long as it is not examined, which arises and 
ceases to exist and which is capable of causal efficiency, is held to be correct 
convention. 


4. The ultimate is one only. Others maintain that it is twofold. How can the 
nature of reality (chos nyid), which cannot be established as anything, be two, 
three, and so on? 


5. [The ultimate] is defined as nonarising, noncessation, and so forth according 
to the formula [given] by treatises. Because of the way in which different 
ultimates do not exist, there is neither a subject (chos can) nor its property (chos 
nyid) [for inferential reasoning]. 


6. There is not any differentiation in emptiness. When cognized in a 
nonconceptual manner, it is conventionally designated that “emptiness is seen." 


7. It is said in the very profound sütras that the state of nonseeing is seeing 
[ultimate reality]. In that (ultimate reality), there is neither seeing nor seer, but 


peace without beginning or end. 


8. [Reality is] devoid of entity and nonentity, free from conceptions, free from 
objects, without support, without basis, without coming or going, unexemplified, 
9. ineffable, invisible, unchanging, and unconditioned. If a yogi realizes that, the 
afflictive and cognitive obstructions are eliminated. 


10. Direct perception and inference are the two [valid cognitions] accepted by 
Buddhists. The deluded whose vision is narrow say that emptiness is understood 
by these two. 


11. [If it were,] it would follow that even tirthikas and Sravakas would 
understand the nature of reality (chos nyid), not to mention the proponents of 
representation[-only], and the Madhyamakas would be no different [from them]. 


12ab. This being so, all tenets would also agree because they understand [reality] 
through valid cognition. 


12cd—13. Because all reasonings are not in agreement, would not the nature of 
reality (chos nyid), which is understood through valid cognition, become 
manifold? Direct perception and inference are useless. In order to refute 
Tirthikas, [Buddhist] masters have composed [digests on logic]. 


14. The master scholar Bhavya stated clearly in scripture that [the ultimate] is 
not realized by either conceptual or nonconceptual consciousness. 


15. Who has understood emptiness? Nagarjuna, who was predicted by the 
Tathagata and saw the truth of the nature of reality, and his disciple Candrakirti. 


16ab. Ultimate reality may be understood by means of the lineage of special 
instructions from them. 


16c-e. The articles of dharma are said to number 84,000. All of them are 
inclined toward and lead to this [ultimate] reality. 


17ab. One is liberated by understanding emptiness. All meditational 
development is for this purpose. 


17c-f. But if one has contempt for the correct conventional reality and meditates 


on emptiness, the conventional cause and effect, virtue and evil deeds, and so on, 
will deceive one in the next world. 


18. Those who rely on a bit of learning without understanding the meaning of 
discrimination and do not create merit—such despicable persons are destroyed. 
Wrongly perceived emptiness will destroy people of little wisdom. 


19. The Acarya Candrakirti has stated as follows: “Conventional reality 
functions as a means, and ultimate reality functions as the goal. Those who do 
not understand the difference between the two have a bad understanding and get 
a bad rebirth.” 


20. The ultimate cannot be understood without relying on the conventional. 
Without the stairway of correct convention a wise man cannot ascend to the top 
of the palace of reality. 


21. When the conventional that appears is analytically examined just as it, 
nothing whatsoever is found. The unfindable is itself the ultimate and the nature 
of reality abiding from the beginning. 


22ab. The conventional that appears just-as-it-is is established by being 
produced by causes and conditions. 


22cd. If it were impossible to establish it, by whom would the moon in water and 
the like be produced? 


23. Therefore all appearances are established as being produced by various 
causes and conditions. If the continuance of conditions is interrupted, they do not 
arise even conventionally. 


24. So if one is not deluded with views and one has extremely pure conduct, 
without following a mistaken path, one will go to the place of Akanistha. 


25. Time is short and things to be known are manifold. But since the span of 
time is only as long as ignorance, one should select what one prefers, just as a 
goose extracts milk from water. 


26. Although those with narrow vision are not able to ascertain the two realities, 
this presentation on the two realities of Nagarjuna's tradition was given relying 


on the statements of authoritative teachers. 


27. If people of today have faith in this demonstration composed under the 
auspices of the king of Sumatra, it should be accepted after thorough analysis, 
not Just by faith and not just out of reverence. 


28. After the King of Suvarnadvipa, the Gurupala, sent the monk Devamati to 
me, and under his auspices, I composed this “Entry to the Two Realities." It 
should be examined by present-day scholars. 


3. Collection on the Two Realities: A Kadampa 
Commentary 


HE FOLLOWING ANNOTATED translation consists of an anonymous 

Kadampa commentary entitled Collection on the Two Realities.5$! The 

text provides an early Tibetan Madhyamaka exposition on the two 
realities based on the instruction of Atisa. We thus have a brief commentary on 
each of the twenty-eight verses of Entry to the Two Realities from a twelfth- 
century Tibetan perspective. The commentary most likely preserves a tradition 
of exegesis on Ati$a's work, perhaps based on oral teachings from Atiša himself, 
that was brought to Radreng Monastery. It combines the teachings of Candrakirti 
and Bhaviveka and exhibits a thorough knowledge of  Candrakirti's 
Madhyamakavatara, the major works of Bhaviveka, as well as the work of 
Jhanagarbha. The commentary does not mention subdivisions within 
Madhyamaka traditions, indicating that the author of the text and his exegetical 
lineage did not recognize or know of divisions within Madhyamaka. It does 
provide clear evidence of an active teaching lineage of Candrakirti’s 
Madhayamaka that was brought to Tibet with Ati$a. All the arguments in the text 
are directed against Yogācāra tenets and the use of valid cognition to realize 
emptiness. The commentary (folio 9a7—10a6) repeatedly emphasizes that valid 
cognition is used to refute opponents but is not useful for realizing ultimate 
reality. It (folio 9b3) even cites the Mahāyānasūtrālamkāra in its claim that 
logic is not part of Mahayana Buddhist teachings. Rather than relying on valid 
cognition, the commentary emphasizes reliance on the scriptural tradition and 
the spiritual guru for guidance in realizing emptiness. It surprisingly states that 
scriptural tradition (agama) is the “supreme of direct perceptions,” as it is based 
on the Buddha's omniscient wisdom. Along these lines, in its exegesis the 
commentary does not rely on Yogācāra sources to articulate concepts found in 
the root text. In this manner the commentary explains “causal efficiency" (don 
byed nus pa = arthakriya) (folio 4a5) or various types of reasoning (folio 14ab) 
based on Madhyamaka textual sources. In its exegesis the commentary follows 
what will later become in Tibet the “Prasangika” interpretation of Candrakirti 
and Santideva (see Vose 2009, 2010b), as it emphasizes in its interpretation of 


Ati$a's root text that the ultimate is beyond elaboration (folio 8b), that 
appearances do not occur at the level of a buddha (folio 6a), and that wisdom has 
its “continuum cut” (folio 15a), since all awareness is mistaken. I discuss the 
content of the commentary and the commentary's position on conventional 
reality, ultimate reality, and valid cognition. 


Authorship and Date 


The authorship of the Collection on the Two Realities is unclear, as the text does 
not provide a colophon that lists its author. Nevertheless, the text does provide 
clues in several places for the time of its composition. Early in the text the author 
acknowledges “Sangphuwa” (1b2), a reference to Ngok Lekpai Sherap. A few 
lines later he asserts: “Having witnessed Geshé Gónpa, I will state in writing 
these bestowed special instructions of Atisa.”382 Other early Kadampa 
commentaries such as Potowa's Middle Way and Collection of Special 
Instructions on the Middle Way also refer to Geshé Gónpa. These references 
may well be alluding to Geshé Gónpa Wangchuk Gyaltsen, one of the four great 
spiritual disciples of Ati$a, who was initially from Kham rus dgongs and toward 
the end of his life served as abbot of Radreng Monastery from 1078 to 1083. 
Geshé Gónpa's relation to the lineage of transmission of Atisa’s teaching on the 
two realities may be through Naljorpa Jangchup Rinchen, who was the preceding 
abbot of Radreng. Thuken Losang Chókyi Nyima (1737-1802) considered 
Naljorpa to be the principle upholder of Atisa’s lineage of teachings on the two 
realities (Blo-bzang chos-kyi nyi-ma, Jackson, and Sopa 2009, 107). As 
Gónpawa was the immediate successor to Naljorpa, it is conceivable that he 
received the oral transmission for the Madhyamaka special instructions that 
included the articulation of Atisa’s Entry to the Two Realities. Therefore, one 
piece of evidence for the time of composition is that the author must have been 
alive toward the end of Geshé Gónpawa's life. 

Another clue is found later in the text. While commenting on verse 16 of 
Ati$a's Entry to the Two Realities, the author attempts to draw a parallel between 
a statement found from the Prasannapada and his current situation in late- 
eleventh-century Tibet (see translation, folio 11a). The passage refers to “three 
spiritual sons," a reference to the three famous direct disciples of Atisa’s 
foremost disciple, Dromtónpa Gyalwai Jungné: Potowa Rinchen Sal, 
Phuchungwa Shónu Gyaltsen, and Chengawa Tsultrim Bar. For some authors, 
Chengawa Tsultrim Bar was considered to be the origin of the explanatory 


transmission (bshad rgyun) of Atisa’s Entry to the Two Realities.383 However, 
our anonymous author does not mention Chengawa but mainly refers to 
Dromtónpa, Potowa, and Geshé Gónpawa. Based on this information, we can 
chart the time period of the anonymous author as follows: Dromtónpa Gyalwai 
Jungné (active 1057) | 
Three Spiritual Sons (active 1070) | 
Great Disciples (active 1085) | 
Disciples (ca. 1100, anonymous author's time period) The author of the 
commentary must have been active around 1100 if not a little earlier. A good 
candidate, someone who saw Geshé Gonpawa at the end of his life and who is 
within the time frame of the commentarial statement, would be Neusurpa Yeshé 
Bar (1042-1118). According to the Blue Annals (Roerich 1976, 311), Neusurpa 
Yeshé Bar was the principle disciple of Geshé Gónpawa and then was a disciple 
of Potowa. Along these lines, Neusurpa Yeshé Bar was also considered the 
direct successor of Chengawa Tsultrim Bar in several Kadampa circles of 
transmission (Serensen et al. 2007, 466). Another possible candidate would be 
Sharawa Yónten Drak. Sharawa was a pupil of Potowa and would have been 
alive at the end of Gónpawa's life. Sharawa was also a leading pupil of the 
Madhyamaka pioneer Patsap Nyimadrak, and reportedly sent his own students to 
study with him after reviewing Patsap's early Madhyamaka translations (Roerich 
1979, 271; Ruegg 2000, 44-45, Serensen et al. 2007, 154—55). In any case, a 
definitive attribution of authorship cannot be made at this time based on the 
current available evidence. It is most likely that the lineage of Atisa’s teachings 
represented in this early Kadampa text gradually disappeared after Gónpawa 
passed away and the following thirty-year period in which Radreng could not fill 
his abbotship.334 This gap of abbatial succession coincides with the rise of 
Sangphu as a center of study and practice and the rise of other Kadampa centers 
that followed Patsap's interpretations (Vose 2009, 42—61). 


Sources and Content of the Early Tibetan Commentary 


Collection on the Two Realities is a text on Madhyamaka "spiritual instructions." 
The author comments on Atisa’s Entry to the Two Realities and discusses in a 
free-flowing style the two realities in terms of how they directly apply to 
spiritual practice. He directly cites several works of Nagarjuna, including the 
Yuktisastika, Ratnāvalī, Dharmadhātustava, Prajnddanda, and 


Pratityasamutpadahrdayakarika. The author also directly cites Jhanagarbha's 
Satyadvayavibhangakarika and Maitreyanatha’s Mahayanasütralamkara. He 
makes paraphrased references to Nagarjuna's Vigrahavyāvartanī, Candrakirti's 
Madhyamakavatara, Prasannapada, and Pancaskandhaprakarana, Bhaviveka's 
Prajnapradipa and Tarkajvala, and Avalokitavrata’s Prajndpradipatika. In 
addition to these direct and paraphrased citations of Indian Sastras the author 
references early Kadampa teachers, including Geshé Gónpawa, Geshe Tónpa, 
and Potowa Rinchen Sal. 

The commentary does not contain any topical outlines (sa bcad) that are 
found extensively in the works of other early Tibetan scholars such as Ngok 
Loden Sherap (Kano 2008). The author does provide divisions of the subject 
matter of Entry to the Two Realities and commentary when commenting on 
verses 7cd—9. At this point in the commentary, the author states that one will 
remove afflictive and cognitive obstructions if one realizes: the divisions of the 
two realities (bden pa gnyis kyi dbye ba), the divisions of the conventional (kun 
rdzob kyi dbye ba), the nature of each type of conventional (kun rdzob so so ji 
rang bzhin), the indivisible ultimate (don dam pa dbye ba med pa), the negation 
of others” assertions of their existence (gzhan dag yod par 'dod pa dgag pa), and 
the ultimate free from elaborations (don dam spros bral du bstan pa). In addition 
to these divisions, the author uses a double shad to mark a new section of the 
commentary. In the annotated translation, I have placed folio numbers in 
brackets at the points where the author marks a new section. The folio numbers 
of these sections, along with my own outline headings that summarize each 
section's content, are as follows: 


Ibl Introduction 

2a8 Subject matter of the text [verse 1] 

3b4  Yogacara tenets 

4a4 All teachings of a buddha are included within the two realities 
4a8 Ultimate reality 

4b1 Conventional reality: two aspects [verse 2] 

4b7 Bad tenets 

4b8 | Non-Buddhist bad tenets 

5a4 Correct conventional reality [verse 3] 

5b3 Objects of knowledge: conditioned or unconditioned 
5b6 Conventional reality 


6a8 


6b3 
Ta2 
Tab 
7a8 
7b2 
8b1 
Oa4 
9a7 
9b3 
9b7 
10al 
10a6 
11a5 
11b6 
12b5 
13a6 
13b4 
13b6 
14al 
14a4 
14a6 
14b4 
14b6 


15a4 


15b1 
l6al 
16a5 


Geshe Tónpa on correct conventional reality 


Two realities and four truths 

Indivisible ultimate reality [verse 4] 

Indicating the ultimate through words [verse 5] 

The ultimate is free from all elaborations 

No differentiation in emptiness [verses 6—7ab] 

Ultimate reality is beyond all elaborations [verses 7cd—9] 
Realizing the ultimate eliminates afflictive and cognitive obstructions 
The means of realizing the ultimate [verses 10—12ab] 

Inference 

Direct perception and inference are useless [verses 12cd-14]] 

The purpose of digests on valid cognition 

How does one realize emptiness? [verses 15--16ab] 

84,000 articles of dharma [verse 16ce] 

The purpose of meditation [verse 17ab] 

Do not have contempt for correct conventional reality [verse 17cf] 
The fault of having contempt for the conventional [verse 18] 
Integrating means and wisdom [verse 19] 

Relying on the convetional [verse 20] 

Meditation on emptiness is necessary 

The two realities are equivalent to the means and the goal 

The two realities are not different entities [verse 21] 

How conventional appearances are established [22ab] 
Appearances are established by causes and conditions [verses 22cd— 
23] 

The benefit of understanding the integration of the two realities 
[verse 24] 

Cherish only what achieves integration [verse 25] 

Reason for composing the text [verses 26—28] 

Colophon 


The content of the Collection on the Two Realities consists of a free-flowing 
commentary on Atisa’s Entry to the Two Realities framed within the context of 
"Special Instructions on the Middle Way." The text centers on the special 


instructions (man ngag or gdams ngag) of Madhyamaka, which provide 
guidance in developing insight derived from meditative cultivation 
(bhavanamayi-prajna), the third level of insight that comes after initial rote 
learning and study (sriita-mayi-prajna) and intellectual integration (cintamayi- 
prajna) of Buddhist teachings. This type of Madhyamaka commentary centers 
on cultivating a direct, nonconceptual experience of the truth of reality— 
nonarising (skye ba med pa)— based on the special lineage instructions that one 
has received from an authentic spiritiual teacher. The commentary will 
repeatedly emphasize that direct realization of ultimate reality comes from 
nonconceptual meditative cultivation and not through valid cognition, that one 
must rely on special instructions from a spiritual teacher, and that the teacher 
should be in the spiritual lineage of Nagarjuna and Candrakirti that is upheld by 
Atiša. 


The Commentary on Conventional Reality, Ultimate Reality, and 
Valid Cognition 


The Collection on the Two Realities cites only portions of verses from Entry to 
the Two Realities and then comments on the verses. I have cited verses in bold 
print apart from the commentary for reference, and I highlight in bold print the 
verses as they appear in the commentary. In the following pages I examine the 
opening portions of the commentary and the sections related to conventional 
reality, ultimate reality, and valid cognition in order to illustrate how early 
Kadampa thinkers understood the Madhyamaka vision of Atisa’s presentation of 
the two realities. 

The longest portion of the Collection on the Two Realities 1s on the first part 
of the opening verse (228-4b1) of Entry to the Two Realities, which covers a 
number of basic concepts that are well-known to modern scholars. The author 
understands the opening phrase “The teaching of Dharma by buddhas” to 
include the four schools of tenets found within the vehicles of the Mahayana and 
Hinayana. He then proceeds to discuss the basic tenets of Vaibhasika (bye brag 
tu smra pa), Sautrantika (mdo sde pa), Yogacara (sems tsam pa), and 
Madhyamaka (dbu ma pa) in terms of the four points or seals (bka " rtags kyi 
phyag rgya) common to Buddhists: all conditioned things are impermanent, all 
contaminated things are suffering, all things are selfless, and nirvana is peace. 
The author notes the different characteristics of these four tenet systems within 
these four common points. He does not make any distinctions of subschools 


within the tenet systems of the Vaibhasika, Sautrantika, and, notably, the 
Madhyamaka. He does, however, briefly mention the Yogācāra subschools of 
Satyakaravada (Tib. rnam bden pa) and Alikakaravada (Tib. rnam rdzun pa). 
The author offers a succinct presentation of Yogacara tenets (3b4-4a4) primarily 
based on the teachings of Santipa, one of Atisa's teachers in India. 


Conventional Reality 


The Kadampa author then proceeds to comment on the second part of the 
opening verse with a discussion on the two realities. Ati$a and his early 
Kadampa followers’ understanding of conventional reality, based on the 
Collection on the Two Realities, A General Explanation, and other early 
Kadampa commentaries, is complex and multiform. In general, based on these 
sources, Ati$a weaves together an account of conventional reality that brings 
together the thought of Nagarjuna, Bhaviveka, Candrakirti, and Santideva to 
place emphasis on soteriological efficacy in progressing on the path. The 
overarching structure. of his system is based on  Candrakirti's 
Madhyamakavatara underlined with the understanding of dependent designation 
and mutual dependence of Nagarjuna. Atisa accepted the distinction between 
correct and incorrect conventional realities even though conventional realities 
are false and unreal. It is important to note, based on 4 General Explanation, 
that conventional realities are classified as mistaken or correct from three 
different frameworks or perspectives. Conventional realities are dependently 
designated in relation to the perspectives of (1) the worldly (lo ka pa), (2) 
philosophical tenets (grub mtha’), and (3) yogic awareness (rnal 'byor pa i blo). 
Atisa’s understanding of the dependent-arising of conventional reality in 
correlation with its states of awareness also accords with what has been called 
"the relativity theory of the purity and validity of perception" in Madhyamaka 
works (Wangchuk 2009). In brief, Candrakīrti's Madhyamakāvatāra (6.30) and 
Santideva’s Bodhicaryāvatāra (9.3-4ab) clearly state that the “undefiled 
cognition of a yogi can invalidate the defiled cognition of a nonyogin and not 
vice versa” (Wangchuk 2009, 233). Along these lines, the cognitions of 
advanced yogis successively invalidates the cognitions of lower yogis. For Atiša 
and his early Kadampa followers, correct conventional realities are appearances 
of discerning awareness (rig pa shes rab) that occur after the path of vision and 
are considered pure mundane wisdom (dag pa lo ka ba'i ye shes). Correct 
conventional realities are considered nondeceptive (mi slu ba), nonerroneous, 


and trustworthy (yid brtan du rung ba) in that, from the perspective of one after 
the path of vision, appearances are realized to be unproduced like an illusion and 
objects are cognized as essenceless entities. Although correct, they are 
conventional owing to arising through causes and conditions and are considered 
illusions of pristine awareness (rig pa ye shes kyi sgyu ma). Correct conventional 
realities are nonerroneous illusions (ma 'khrul ba sgyu ma) and are imputations 
conducive to purification, since the causes of purification have nondeceptive 
individual results. The correct conventional reality that occurs after the path of 
vision consists of appearances of pure mundane wisdom (dag pa lo ka ba'i ye 
shes kyi snang ba [dag pa ji rten pa i ye shes = suddhalaukikajfiana]) that Atisa 
calls the “stairway of correct conventional reality." This system of the relativity 
of cognitive purity based on progress along the path underlies Atisa’s and his 
early Kadampa followers” presentation of the two realities. 

Accordingly, the Collection on the Two Realities comments on the second 
portion of the first verse by following Candrakirti's system of Madhyamaka. The 
Kadampa author's interpretation is based on Madhyamakavatara (6.23—28), as 
he makes a distinction between conventional reality according to an ordinary 
being's perspective and “mere conventional" according to those who have 
realization, the āryas who have passed beyond ordinary appearances. At this 
point the Kadampa commentary also mentions that appearances for such aryas 
are “causally efficient and existent," but qualifies this causal efficiency as 
"merely illusory causal efficiency" (sgyu ma'i don byed nus pa tsam). Causal 
efficiency as a criteria for the conventional is generally found in the work of 
Madhyamaka scholars such as Santaraksita and Jūānagarbha, but, just as well, 
the ability to perform actions for dependently designated conventional existents 
is also described in the works of Nagarjuna and Candrakirti.385 The early 
Kadampa commentaries emphasize that causally efficient conventional realities 
lack substantial existence, and on this point move in the direction of illusory 
causal efficiency and away from an understanding of causal efficiency that may 
imply substantial existence or underlying real particulars (svalaksana). This 
point becomes clearer in the exegesis of verse 3. 

At first glance, verse 3 seems to be following Sāntaraksita”s 
Madhyamakalamkara (v. 64)380 and Jhanagarbha's Satyadvayavibhangakārikā 
(v. 12), as alluded to above.337 However, Atiša is following the 
Madhyamakaratnapradipa, Madhyamakahrdaya, and the Tarkajvala attributed 
to Bhaviveka on this verse in relation to the broader context of Candrakirti's 
system. This is because the Madhyamakaratnapradipa, as well as Jüanagarbha's 


autocommentary to the Satyadvayavibhangakarika, mention that correct 
conventional reality, qualified by being not examined, produced by causes, and 
causal efficiency, is from the perspective of those with narrow vision (tshu rol 
thong ba, arvagdarsana), the ordinary worldly person before the path of 
vision.?88 Correct conventional reality for the yogi, according to Atisa and his 
Kadampa followers, occurs only after the path of vision. This accords with 
appearances of “purified worldly knowledge (visuddhalaukikajfíana) mentioned 
by Bhaviveka in his Madhyamakahrdaya and Tarkajvala, which he refers to as 
the stairway of correct conventional reality (tathyasamvrtisopanam).55? 

In this way, the Collection on the Two Realities provides an extended 
commentary on verse 3 (folios 5a4—7a2) and follows the Madhyamakavatara in 
utilizing the analogy of seeing “hairs with diseased eyes." The author also 
stresses that conventional reality is not substantially existent even though it is 
causally efficient. He connects the positing of causal efficiency with substantial 
existence to the views of Sautrantika and Yogacara positions as well as the 
views in some Madhyamaka texts. Although the author does not name specific 
Madhyamaka texts, he may be referring to the above works of Bhaviveka and 
Santaraksita, among others. 

The author continues commenting on verse 3 of the Entry to the Two 
Realities utilizing the Dharmadhatustava of Nagarjuna and relying on a 
paraphrase of content from chapter 6 of the Madhyamakavatarabhasya (La 
Vallée Poussin 1907—12, 109—10).99 The commentary's focus in this section on 
the relativity of conventions based on healthy or degenerated sensory faculties, 
the notion that convention (samvrti) means “concealer,” the distinction between 
“mere convention" and “reality,” as well as the discussion of appearances for 
arya bodhisattvas in the postmeditative state are all found in the sixth chapter of 
Candrakirti's autocommentary to the Madhyamakavatara. 

The Collection on the Two Realities mentions at this point that appearances 
both exist and do not exist after the postmeditative state, according to Geshé 
Tónpa. The commentary is not clear on this point. The question of whether 
buddhas see appearances will be a point of debate between rival Madhyamaka 
interpretations among twelfth-century Tibetans.3?! This section of the 
commentary also discusses Geshé Tönpa’s understanding of “correct 
conventional" reality. The commentary's discussion on Geshé Tónpa matches 
well a recent excerpt of his thought in the Instructions on the View (lta khrid) of 
the Two Truths by Prajūārasmi (1518—84). As recorded in that text, Geshé Tónpa 
explains “correct conventional” reality as follows: 


In the mind of ordinary beings up to those who reached the Supreme Dharma of 
the World (/aukikagradharma, ‘jig rten chos mchog) all appearances only 
proceed as mistaken conventional [reality], because they are established by 
mistaken knowledge. Concerning the appearances [perceived by] mistaken 
knowledge, we do not make the twofold distinction of what is mistaken and what 
is correct. Both belong to mistaken conventional [reality]. Since they are not 
suitable as the [correct] path, we do not use the term “correct.” 

All appearances of the postmeditative period (prsthalabdha, rjes thob), from 
the first stage [of bodhisattva] up to the higher ones, are known as correct 
conventional [reality]. Because they are not interrupted by any appearances, they 
belong to correct conventional [reality]. These illusory appearances are 
recognized as illusory by a direct perception (pratyaksa, mngon gsum). Because 
this is suitable as the [correct] path, we call it correct conventional [reality ].392 


The indication is that the path advocated here is one in which the two 
realities are “integrated” (zung du "jug pa'i lam): the conventional becomes 
more and more purified as one collects merit and the ultimate is realized through 
cognition of selflessness, leading up to the integration of both realities in the 
final result of buddhahood. The commentary will explain this process through 
Candrakirti's ocular analogy of the “diseased eyes seeing hair” when discussing 
verses related to ultimate reality. 


Ultimate Reality 


Ati$a defines ultimate reality in his Entry to the Two Realities verse 4 as only 
one. The Collection on the Two Realities relates this definition to the indivisible 
nature of emptiness that is nondifferentiated (dbye ba med pa nyid). The 
commentary then tersely elaborates on ultimate reality's quality of oneness by 
connecting it with the single vehicle (ekayana) mentioned in the 
Saddharmapundarika and the one moment (ekaksana) of the path of vision 
advocated in Candrakirti's Yuktisastikavrtti. The Kadampa commentary is 
thoroughly following the BB understanding of Candrakīrti, as the 
Madhyamakavatarabhasya specifies that since suchness is itself immutable 
(rnam par mi 'gyur ba nyid) the wisdom that takes suchness as its object is also 
of one nature and undifferentiable from it. Therefore in Candrakirti's system, 
followed by Atiša and his Kadampa adherents, “the equality of all dharmas” 
(Skt. sarvadharmasamata) in ultimate reality means that there are not multiple 


vehicles nor multiple moments in the path of vision (see Apple 2015b). 

The Madhyamika stance against the multiplicity and diversity of ultimate 
reality was not upheld by all Mahayana groups, according to Atisa and his 
commentators. The remaining commenatry on verse 4 is perhaps the most 
surprising in terms of philosophical expectations, as the author mentions that 
"Others" in Atisa’s text refers to the Yogācāra. In every modern discussion of 
Entry to the Two Realities verse 4, the referent to the term “Others” is 
considered to refer to Madhyamikas, who posit multiple types of the ultimate. 
On this point some scholars see that Ati$a may be referring to Bhaviveka, who 
states in his Tarkajvala: 


The ultimate is of two kinds: one engages thoroughly effortlessly, passes beyond 
the world, is undefiled, and lacks proliferation; the second engages with 
thorough effort, accords with the collection of merit and wisdom, is called “pure 
worldly wisdom,” and possesses proliferations.5?? 


Other scholars suggest that Ati$a is pointing toward Indian scholars who 
posit a concordant ultimate, such as Jiianagarbha, Santaraksita, Kamalasila, and 
Haribhadra (see Nagashima 2004, 74—78). From the late-eleventh to the early 
twelfth-century perspective of our Tibetan author, the opponents throughout the 
text are Yogacaras. In the later portion of the commentary (folio 16al), the 
author will identify Serlingpa and Sàntipa, teachers of Atiša known to be 
Yogacara thinkers, as qualified scholars (acarya) who, nevertheless, have an 
inadequate philosophical view. 

As mentioned, the commentary explains the process of realizing ultimate 
reality through an ocular analogy that is found in the works of Candrakirti. The 
commentator attributes the basis of his discussion to responses that Ati$a gave to 
Tibetan scholars on his view of Madhyamaka at Ngari after first arriving in 
Tibet.394 This section, which discusses a person with eye disease seeing hair and 
then becoming purified of seeing hair, is a paraphrase of Candrakirti's discussion 
found in chapter 6 (6.2931) of the Madhyamakavatarabhasya (La Vallée 
Poussin 1907-12, 109-11). The commentarial exegesis makes clear that the 
Collection on the Two Realities follows Atisa’s Madhyamaka tradition of 
adhering to Candrakirti. 


Atisa and Early Kadampas on Valid Cognition 


In addition to clarifying remarks on conventional and ultimate reality, the 
Collection on the Two Realities provides instructive points on Atisa’s 
understanding of valid cognition. As modern scholarship and post-thirteenth- 
century Tibetan scholars have understood, valid cognition was discussed by 
Indian Buddhist thinkers from the time of Nagarjuna and utilized by self- 
proclaimed Madhyamikas from the time of Bhaviveka onward. The question for 
a number of Indian Buddhist thinkers was the role that valid cognition had in 
Buddhist soteriology. Ati$a and his Kadampa commentators have a decisive 
understanding on this issue. 

Contrary to modern and traditional descriptions, Ati$a was not totally averse 
to valid cognition. According to an early, yet brief, outline of Atisa’s life found 
in Sherab Dorjé's Explanation of Atisa's Entry to the Two Realities, after taking 
ordination at Vikramasila Monastery, Atiša studied the science of epistemology 
and logic (hetuvidya) as a means to refute non-Buddhist opponents. According to 
Sherab Dorje, the study of epistemology and logic consisted of digests on valid 
cognition (tshad ma i bstan chos) that was part of the tenth-century Buddhist 
university's curriculum necessary to gain omniscience in the five fields of 
knowledge (pancavidyasthana). The study of valid cognition to gain 
omniscience is found in the Mahayanasiitralamkarabhasya as one of five fields 
of knowledge.95 The Mahāyānasūtrālamkārabhāsya repeatedly mentions that 
hetuvidya is studied as a means to refute the arguments of those who do not have 
faith in the Mahayana. 

According to the colophon, Atisa also edited and revised an early translation 
of Dharmakirti's Vadanyayanamaprakarana??6 at the request of a king in 
western Tibet. Van der Kuijp (2013, xii) has recently shown that Ati$a possessed 
Sanskrit manuscripts of Dignaga's Pramāņasamuccya and of Kamalasila’s 
Tattvasamgrahapanjika. In brief, Ati$a was fully literate regarding texts on valid 
cognition. On the other hand, as mentioned in chapter 1, Atiša lists scholars of 
epistemology and logic as the lowest of Buddhist groups in Open Basket of 
Jewels. This list of scholars is organized by subject matter in an increasingly 
hierarchical order that places Madhyamaka scholars at the top. Placing scholars 
of logic, Dignaga and Dharmakirti, lower than Vaibhāsika, Sautrantika, 
Yogacara, and Madhyamaka scholars indicates that for Ati$a the science of 
epistemology and logic was *a profane secular science that is common to the 
Buddhist and other Indian non-Buddhist schools such as the Naiyayikas" 
(Krasser 2004, 130). 


Atisa’s most explicit statement on valid cognition is initially in verse 10 of 


Entry to the Two Realities.597 We may infer that Ati$a's view of valid cognition 
in this text represents what he taught in India and not just in Tibet.398 In this 
verse Atiša indicates that Buddhists accept the two valid cognitions of direct 
perception and inference. He must be referring to Dignaga, Dharmakirti, and 
other epistemologists who accept the restriction of the number of valid 
cognitions to two. Atisa does not indicate if he himself accepts only these two 
conventionally. In its comments on this verse, the Collection on the Two 
Realities counts six types of valid cognition upheld by non-Buddhists found in 
Santaraksita’s Tattvasamgraha, while also noting that Nagarjuna's 
Vigrahavyāvartanī accepts four types of valid cognition. The commentary 
merely states without any remarks that there is a distinction between these two 
sources. The commentary emphasizes (folios 9b7-10a5) that digests on valid 
cognition are mainly for the purpose of refuting non-Buddhists and protecting 
the Buddha's teaching. 

All the early Kadampa authors state throughout their commentaries that 
realization of emptiness is based on special instructions from one's spiritual 
teacher and that realizing the two realities does not come about through “initial 
hearing and thinking." The authors are alluding to the idea that direct realization 
of emptiness is not possible on levels of training that involve initial rote learning 
and study (sriita-mayi-prajna) and intellectual integration (cintamayi-prajna) of 
Buddhist teachings. Special Instructions on the Middle Way teachings are given 
at the level of wisdom cultivated in meditation (bhadvandmayi-prajna). The 
Collection on the Two Realities commentary considers agama, or scriptural 
tradition, to be a form of direct perception (pratyaksa), since it is derived from 
the Buddha's omniscient wisdom. Quite different from Dignāga and 
Dharmakīrti, who understand agama to be a form of inference 
(agamasritanumana).??? Rather, this view resembles Candrakirti's statement that 
"the word of trustworthy [persons] cognizing supersensible things in a direct 
[perceptual] manner, this is scripture.”400 

Entry to the Two Realities verses 12cd—14 point out the "inherent 
epistemological relativism of speculative reasoning" (van der Kuijp and 
McKeown 2013, xxxvi) with regard to ultimate reality. These verses explicitly 
reject speculative reasoning (farka, rtog ge) and valid cognition through direct 
perception and inference to be useless for realizing reality. The verses also 
substantiate this claim through the justification of scripture (agama). Later 
verses (Satyadvayavatara, v. 21) will mention the use of analytical reasoning, 
yukti, for examining the reality of conventional objects. Atiša therefore 


maintains the use of scripture and reasoning for realizing reality while rejecting 
speculative logical reasoning and valid cognition for this purpose. 

The early Kadampa understanding of scripture and reasoning and its relation 
to the lineage of spiritual gurus is explicitly discussed in 4 General Explanation, 
which states (ad 704.14) that Madhyamaka reasonings consist of nonimplicative 
negations that are special instructions for meditation directed toward nonverbal 
realization and are not based on argument. These reasonings consist of 
consequences that expose contradictions that are applied with inferences known 
to others. They are utilized to refute mistaken assertions and lead to 
nonconceptual realization (ad 706.16-24). They are found in scriptures such as 
the Perfection of Wisdom and Suvarnaprabhasottama. A General Explanation 
explains that these reasonings based on scriptural authority are constituted by 
nonimplicative negations and do not involve the valid cognition of those with 
narrow vision. 

A General Explanation and Entry to the Two Realities therefore indicate that 
Atisa’s use of valid cognition is only for conventional reality and not for the 
ultimate. This appears to be congruent with the position of Dignaga, who, as 
Krasser (2004) and Kujip and McKeown (2013, xxxii) have recently 
documented, states that the “teaching of the Tathagata is not the object of 
speculative reasoning.” Jinendrabuddhi, a commentator on Dignaga, emphasizes 
that “speculative reasoning” is for “correct knowledge of everyday life" and not 
the “supermundane religion of the Bhagavan that is the object of personal 
experience" (Kujip and McKeown 2013, xxxiii). 

In this way, Ati$a and his early followers accept the use of logic and 
epistemology as part of the five fields of knowledge to refute non-Buddhists and 
Buddhists (Krasser 2004). Valid cognition is utilized at the conventional level 
only to refute opponents. The application of valid cognition is at the level of 
intellectual integration (cintamayi-prajra), not during the cultivation of wisdom 
during meditation (bhavanamayi-prajna), the path stage where the realization of 
the ultimate takes place. For Ati$a and his early Kadampa followers, ultimate 
reality is cognized introspectively by the yogi through interiorized awareness 
(pratyatmavedya) during meditation. 


Atisa and His Followers on Reasoning 


The Kadampa commentaries to Ati$a's Entry to the Two Realities as well as the 


commentaries to Atisa’s Special Instructions on the Middle Way differentiate the 
use of valid cognition and reasoning at the conventional level. Ati$a states in 
verse 21 of Entry to the Two Realities that when conventional realities are 
analytically examined nothing is found and that “the unfindable" (ma rnyed pa 
nyid) is the ultimate. In his Special Instructions on the Middle Way, Atiša 
compares the reasoning process to two sticks, which after rubbing together and 
generating a fire, burn up and become nonexistent. Atiša states that “wisdom 
itself, without appearance and luminous, is not established with any nature at 
all.” In Open Basket of Jewels, Atiša states that “the wisdom of individual 
analysis (so sor rtog pa i shes rab) itself turns into clear light.” Prajamoksa in 
his Commentary on the Special Instructions on the Middle Way also clarifies that 
reasoning negates itself at the culmination of analytical cognition. Such passages 
indicate that, for Atisa and his followers, reasoning is a conventional process that 
dissolves itself when seeking to establish the existence of an object. 

On the other hand, Atisa mentions a different use of analysis toward the end 
of Entry to the Two Realities in verse 27 where he states that followers of his 
work should accept his teaching after thorough analysis and not just out of faith 
alone. In commenting on this verse the Collection on the Two Realities 
emphasizes that it is important to examine the sayings of the Buddha and cites 
the Mahayanasiitralamkara as a source for examining Dharma with reason.40! 
Sherab Dorjé's Explanation of Atisa's Entry to the Two Realities interprets the 
phrase "after thorough analysis" with the following remarks: 


The text stating “by examining well" is, in practice, not contradictory to 
perceptible (pratyaksa) objects of valid cognition. It is not contradictory with the 
inference for imperceptible (paroksa) objects. It is not contradictory with the 
scriptural authority (agama) for radically inaccessible (atyantaparoksa) objects. 
On this very topic the Buddhas has taught, 


O monks, just as wise persons accept gold only after cutting, 
polishing, and comparing it, so too you should accept my 
words after examining them, and not out of respect for me. 


Well then, does this contradict the explanation given earlier that 
valid cognition is unnecessary? The explanation given earlier is that 
“valid cognition does not directly realize final reality." In this case it 
does not contradict since it is taught in the context of discerning 


appraisable objects (gzhal bya) .402 


Sherab Dorje's commentary accepts the use of valid cognition for discerning 
appraisable objects on the level of conventional reality. 

These points indicate that early Kadampa authors, in their understanding of 
Ati$a's Entry to the Two Realities, uphold the traditional pre-sixth-century 
Buddhist separation of yukti, an internal Buddhist form of critical analysis, from 
hetuvidya, the external epistemological devices used to defend Buddhist Dharma 
and defeat non-Buddhist opponents (see Eltschinger 2010). Moreover, as the 
Kadampa author of the Collection on the Two Realities never directly cites or 
references either Dignaga or Dharmakirti with regard to reasoning, the processes 
of yukti followed by the commentary represent a pure Madhyamaka-lineage 
tradition of understanding reasoning processes derived from the Prajfiaparamità 
and the works of Nagarjuna. 

In sum, the commentary indicates that the author understands, like Atiša, that 
direct perception and inference are conventionally accepted in order to protect 
the Buddha's teaching and to debate with non-Buddhists. However, valid 
cognition is not accepted for realizing ultimate reality, as the realization of 
ultimate reality relies on nonconceptual gnosis cultivated on the authority of the 
Buddha's teachings and the spiritual teacher in the lineage of Nagarjuna and 
Candrakirti. 


Concluding Remarks 


The following annotated translation of the Collection on the Two Realities 
makes a number of points concerning the twelfth-century Kadampa 
understandings of Atiša on the two realities. The commentary is primarily 
concerned with a direct realization of ultimate reality that is integrated with the 
practices of method based on correct conventional reality. It advocates a faith- 
based Madhyamaka combined with reasoning that relies on the works of 
Nagarjuna and Candrakirti while maintaining a critique of Yogācāra. 
Madhyamaka thinkers were not in conflict with one another. The very issues that 
would polarize later Tibetan thinkers into differentiating Bhaviveka and 
Candrakirti's writings on Madhyamaka, and into differentiating the writings of 
other Madhyamakas such as Jhanagarbha and Kamalasila, had yet to develop in 
Tibet at the time that this commentary was composed. As Ruegg (2000, 17) 
notes, “In Dipankara$rjüana's time and circle, Bhavya's and Candrakirti's 


schools of Madhyamaka were apparently not clearly differentiated by distinct 
designations and they were evidently being studied side by side.” We may infer 
that Atiša and his early Kadampa followers saw Candrakirti and Bhaviveka as 
undifferentiated Madhyamakas. Nevertheless, the commentary mentions several 
factors in Candrakirti’s thought, such as its hostility to Buddhist epistemology 
and its promoting of scriptural authority, that would become central features of 
early Prasangika-Madhyamaka movements in later twelfth-and thirteenth- 
century Tibet (Vose 2010a, 559). 


COLLECTION ON THE TWO REALITIES 


[lal] Collection on the Two Realities [emended from Collection of Special 
Instructions on the Middle Way] 


[1b1] Homage to the Bhagavan Mañjuśrī 


In general, from among the two [types] who engage [in Buddhist practice], that 
is, the follower of Dharma who possesses wisdom and the follower of faith,#03 it 
is necessary for us to establish only the one who follows a trustworthy person, 
one who has faith. In this regard, all these teachings are established as 
trustworthy or as a place of faith only [for those who] possess great conviction in 
the meaning of the profound.404 [This teaching was] requested by Sangphuwa 
[Lekpai Sherap], who became a great yogi. It was composed by a great pandita 
who found the status of acarya in all fields of knowledge (rig pa i gnas) (i.e., 
Ati$a). It is drawn from the excellent [teaching] translated by the guide who 
found great intellectual understanding in the Dharma of both India and Tibet. 
Having witnessed this Geshé Gónpawa, I will comment on these bestowed 
special instructions of Atiša, since Ati$a's special instructions are taught as a 
bestowal that is a completely pure lineage. As it says in the Satyadvayavatara 
[15d-16b], “the truth of reality will be realized through the special instructions 
of the lineage from [Nagarjuna and his disciple Candrakirti].” These are held to 
be the only special instructions. Gónpawa himself, at the time of granting these 
special instructions of wisdom, conferred uncorrupted words. This Dharma is not 
only three. Although there are many words given from Lord [Ati$a] that are easy 
to undersand, this Dharma is unlike an eternalist system and is not an eternalist 
teaching of panditas. Since this commentary is freshly written as a bit of 
intellectual understanding from the teachings of AtiSa, it is a source in which to 
have confidence. It is unnecessary to lament construing the two realities of 
Acarya [Nagarjuna's] system, as all that is in this Satyadvayavatara teaching is 
sufficient. There is not another teaching like this in any Indian or Tibetan 
language. 


[In the Indian language: Satyadvayavatara In the Tibetan language: Bden pa 


gnyis la jug pa] #03 


Based on a discussion among the previous kings, great ministers, and great 
translators who posited three great necessities, the Indian-language title is 
written at the top. In this regard, the three necessities are: the necessity to know 
that it [the Satyadvayavatara] was created in India and to show gratitude for its 
creation, the necessity of [showing] its authenticity (khungs btsun pa), and the 
necessity of the Indian-language title's utility to quickly apprehend the words 
transcribed as an equivalent to the Tibetan language. Regarding that, first, prior 
to the occurrence of Dharma throughout Tibet there was darkness, [people were] 
like animals without a distinctive [spiritual] practice. Then appeared a little 
illumination of wisdom and a little practice for achieving high rebirth and 
definite goodness. This knowledge is a kindness of the Dharma and [2a] comes 
about by just that desire for truth. What is called truth in reality when examined 
by reasoning is the reality of things that has abided from the beginning: the 
unproduced nature that is ultimate reality. Accordingly, when meditating on the 
characteristic of the two realities and ultimate reality, it is not realized by the 
valid cognition of those with narrow vision^06 or by logic, but is realized from 
the special instructions of the spiritual teacher. In order to achieve liberation 
through realizing [ultimate reality], if one goes ahead and cultivates the method 
that relies on conventional reality, then there will be realization, but 
nonrealizations acquired through listening and reflection will be cut off if [one 
is] not cultivating an extensive method for [realizing] emptiness. First one 
should make firm the method by conviction in cause and effect through relying 
on conventional reality. Then, increasing one's intention to accumulate merit and 
relying on the spiritual teacher's special instructions, through gradually engaging 
in meditation that integrates both method and wisdom, one stands firm in a 
natural state of absorption on reality that interrupts all conventional objects 
through realizing the object of the ultimate, nonarising. Through the power of 
that [meditation] one will gradually produce in one's mind a spontaneous and 
uninterrupted vision of things as they are for other obscured objects, through 
designation that is said to be both the general meaning of words that appear to 
the mind and those that are set forth in texts. 


[Homage to the Great Compassionate One] #7 


The translator's homage is independent, as there is no known decree in India for 
salutations.403 The [translator’s] purpose is twofold and properly respectful: to 


overturn any obstacles and a promise to finish the composition. The present 
purpose of the translator is that we, as followers of the Mahayana who have set 
about to realize the two realities, offer worship and prayers directly to the 
Tathagata and offer prayers to the Tathagata to attest to the karmic obstructions 
that impede realizing the two realities. When praying “May we realize the 
meaning of the two realities just as they are,” owing to the blessing of those 
[prayers], we will realize the two realities, as the two [realities] are not able to be 
clarified by logic. 


[The Dharma taught by buddhas perfectly relies on two 
realities: the conventional reality of the world and ultimate 
reality. (v. 1)]409 


The subject matter of the text is *The Dharma taught by buddhas 
perfectly relies on two realities [1ab]," that is, all the pronouncements of a 
Buddha are grouped together within two realities.^!? [2b] Generally, although 
the two realities exist for each individual mind, since the Acarya Nagarjuna had 
not yet arrived in the world, there were no established texts for both the Greater 
and Lesser Vehicles. The Acarya [Nagarjuna] established texts of the Great 
Vehicle. Since Acarya Asanga had not yet appeared, there were no Madhyamaka 
and Cittamatra [systems]. Asanga established the Cittamatra [system]. Since 
Acarya Dignaga had not yet appeared in the world, there was no Satyakaravada 
(rnam pa bden) and Alikakaravada (rnam pa rdzun) of the Cittamatra [system]. 
Lord [Ati$a] has said that his (i.e., Dignaga) work is of the Satyakaravada 
[system ]. 

Generally, the Buddha's teaching consists of four points: all conditioned 
things are impermanent, all contaminated things are suffering, all things are 
selfless, and nirvana is peace.*!! For Buddhists, in general, from among the four 
great traditions, the eighteen srāvaka schools are grouped by four root schools*!2 
and uphold the tenets of the Sautrantikas and the Vaibhasikas. As explained 
from the authoritative root text and commentary of the Abhidharmakosa, both 
are described as positing five bases of knowables.^!? The Lord [Atisa] has stated 
that he received the transmission of commitments from the eighteen schools, and 
there are said to be eighteen dissimilar systems of defining the twelve links of 
dependent-arising and [dissimilar] systems of asserting all sixteen moments of 
awareness on the path of vision. Also, each individual school is taught to be 
devoted to the tenets of the Vaibhasikas or to the tenets of the Sautrantikas. 


From among the four seals (bka’ rtags kyi phyag rgya bzhi), [the principle that] 
all conditioned things are impermanent [refers to] momentary impermanence 
and the impermanence of a continuum. The impermanence of a continuum 
(rgyun gyi mi rtag pa) is accepted by all Buddhists. Although momentary 
impermanence is not accepted by some schools, those [schools] are refuted by 
the Mahayanasiitralamkara.414 It is exhausting that they do not accept 
[momentary impermanence, as they] do not realize their own ignorance in being 
mistaken on this [point]. In the first place, the reasoning that refutes the extremes 
of nondisintegrating and nonchanging establishes momentariness. [The principle 
that] all contaminated things are suffering is accepted by all. As for [the 
principle that] all things are selfless, there are some schools, such as the 
Vātsīputrīyas (gnas ma bu'i sde pa) and so forth, who say that there is an 
unspeakable person that exists that is other than the aggregates.4!5 This 
[statement] is established as incorrect only from among all the sastras that were 
translated in Tibet. [3a] “Nirvana is peace" is accepted by all, but the 
Vaibhasikas and the Yogacarins accept [nirvana] to substantially exist and the 
Sautrantikas and Madhyamakas accept [nirvana] as merely nominally 
designated. Also, for these, the first two [points] are grouped together as 
conventional reality and the later [two] as ultimate reality. The general 
characteristic of things as being selfless, when construed in terms of reality is the 
ultimate reality, and when construed in terms of the truth of suffering is 
conventional reality. 

Generally, all objects of knowledge are grouped into five bases of 
knowables; the Yogacarins specifically assert a base of form that appears. Most 
schools posit a base of form. A base of the principle mind, a base of mental 
factors, a base of conditioned forces dissociated from thought, and an immutable 
unconditioned factor base are not proclaimed as a distinction of appearance. In 
this regard, the Vaibhasikas assert the nature of fifteen dharmas as the base of 
form. They accept that both color and shape are substantially established. The 
Sautrantikas accept fourteen dharmas.^!6 They accept that color is substantially 
established and that shape is nominally designated. It is difficult to find a 
distinction of substantial and nominal between these two. Both of these schools 
accept a primary mind and six groups of consciousness, while Cittamatrins have 
different systems, some of which accept six, some accept eight, and some accept 
only one.^!7 Most Madhyamikas accept six. Regarding [the different schools'] 
system [of asserting] production: the Vaibhasikas accept production without 
aspects and the Sautrantikas accept production with aspects.*!$ Further, with 


regard to assertions up to pervading the ground of a buddha, among those 
teachings of profound meaning that establish wisdom and so forth, the buddha 
ground is established as beyond either [type of production]. The Yogacarins 
accept both production as true and production as false. The Madhyamikas do not 
accept production that is substantially established. Mental factors are accepted 
by some to be nominally existent based on the Mahāyānasūtrālamkāra. Some 
accept [mental factors] as substantially established. The conditioned forces 
dissociated from thought are accepted as substantially existent by the 
Vaibhasikas. The [schools from the] Sautrantikas on up accept the place of the 
three later [bases] as nominally existent. There are dissimilar systems for 
accepting the immutable unconditioned among the four traditions. Mahayanists, 
when initially [3b] a monk or novice from the Sautrantikas, posit all 
conventional things like the Sautrantika, and among the Vaibhasika, posit 
conventional things like the Vaibhasikas. 

In this regard, generally the tenets of schools are easy to establish [as] having 
relied on the four truths. They are settled by means of the four truths, which are 
grouped by two, in terms of cause and effect, for defilement and purification. 
The selflessness of the agent at the time of the cause for defilement is the mere 
truth of arising of both karma and afflictions. The selflessness of the person at 
the time of the result is merely suffering. At the time of the cause and effect of 
purification it is the selflessness of the one who cultivates the path and the one 
who is liberated. Even for those who accept merely the path and cessation, there 
is a system to posit a Middle Way whose meaning consists of two realities free 
from the two extremes. Also, for the Madhyamikas, the first three truths are 
grouped as conventional reality, and the truth of cessation is classified as 
ultimate reality, as stated in the Yuktisastikavrtti*!9 and the 
Madhyamakavatara^?? and so forth. 

[3b4] The tenets of the Yogācārins are easy to establish by means of three 
characteristics: they posit as a conventional [characteristic] that which occurs 
and arises as the basis of form, and the six groups of consciousness that 
apprehend that are accepted as an imagined [charactereristic] (kun tu brtag pa, 
parikalpita). The base of mind and the base of mental factors [are posited] as the 
dependent [characteristic] (gzhan dbang, paratantra), which is mere cognitive 
representation, and the base of conditioned forces dissociated from thought is 
designated within the context of the [dependent]. The base of the immutable 
unconditioned is accepted as the perfected [characteristic] (vong su grub pa, 
parinispanna). They assert that this system has two realities that [comprise] a 


middle [way] that has the meaning of being free from the two extremes [of 
existence and nonexistence]. The imagined [characteristic] is asserted to not 
conventionally exist at all, or by some [it is accepted] as an erroneous 
conventional. According to the Satyakaravada, consciousness is asserted to be 
produced as the aspects (rnam pa, akara) of the object, and according to the 
Alikakaravada, consciousness is like a pure crystal undirected by the object. 
They either assert appearances with various aspects or without various aspects. 
Moreover, appearances as diverse are cognitions of the appearance itself, and 
appearance itself has the nature of being erroneous knowledge. In dependence on 
the former mere cognitive representation, subsequent arisings are the dependent 
[characteristic] that is conventional reality. In this regard, the perfected 
[characteristic], which is the immutable base of the unconditioned, suchness and 
so forth, is the reality that is empty. The wisdom that is the meditative equipoise 
on that object and the unmistaken perfected [characteristic] are asserted as 
ultimate reality. The former is the pure worldly wisdom that is the dependent 
[characteristic] that functions as an object, and the perfected [characteristic] that 
is unmistaken is accepted as being ultimate reality. The Ācārya Santipa states in 
his special instructions on the Perfection of Wisdom that the nature that is 
proclaimed as the three characteristics is both conventional reality and ultimate 
reality. 2! According to the Madhyamaka, through convention, all bases of 
proclamations are conventional realities, and the imagined [characteristic] is 
called either a mistaken conventional or a worldly conventional. Also, since the 
unmistaken perfected [characteristic] is included within the dependent 
[characteristic], all others have the nature of conventionals. The immutable 
perfected [characteristic] is asserted to be included within ultimate reality. 

[4a4] In this regard, all teachings of a buddha are included within the two 
realities, and the two realities and their characteristics are taught from multiple 
sütras such as the Dasabhümika and so forth. What are these? They are accepted 
as "the conventional reality of the world and ultimate reality" (v. 1cd). As it 
occurs from the special instruction of the Madhyamaka, all things, which are 
grouped according to aggregates, elements, and sensory media, are construed 
based on an ordinary perspective as established according to cause and effect, 
and what is called reality is that which is merely accepted as reality according to 
the world.*22 By those who have realized the nature of conventional things and 
who have passed beyond, things appear as false, but since they are not imputed 
or presumed to be real, they are called “mere conventional." Trained in 
language, seeing forms or appearances like a rainbow in the sky, appearances for 


them are also causally efficacious. They are merely illusory causally 
efficacious.42? For the meaning of the two realities, Candrakirti, with unmistaken 
intelligence, asserts that what is called conventional reality is merely asserted as 
reality by the world but is not substantially established. 

[4a8] Ultimate reality has the ultimate as its aim. The root of binding sentient 
beings in samsara is apprehending things as real, and since the antidote that 
abandons [this false apprehension] is to realize the ultimate meaning, the 
unproduced, the ultimate is the principle meaning that is to be sought out or to be 
achieved, as it is the object of the highest wisdom. The true nature of the 
conventional, from the very beginning, is an unproduced entity. 


[The conventional has two aspects: one that is mistaken and one 
that is correct. The former is twofold: the moon [reflected on] 
water and the conceptions of bad doctrines. (v. 2)]424 


[4b1] Regarding this, the conventional has two aspects: one that is 
mistaken and one that is correct. First, mistaken conventionals have two 
aspects: the eight similes of illusion*?5 and so forth, like [a moon’s] reflection in 
water. Since it is an actual causally efficacious moon and a mirage in actual 
water, although [the moon and water are] empty, when they are accepted by the 
world as mistaken, they are called mistaken. As it is stated: 


Although correct and mistaken conventional [realities] are similar in appearance, 
they are distinguished by their ability or inability to perform fuctions.^26 


And 
Just as a mirage looks like but is not water . . .427 


One states as such, but the actual nature of the eight examples is not a 
mistaken [conventional], since it is known as it is even by pure worldly 
perception. Therefore, one makes an example for both realities. The various 
appearances of an illusory cow and so forth that are actually empty is an 
example of an ultimate, since when one examines by reason the very nature of 
that appearance, its own-nature is not established. Like those that are actually 
empty, that which appears from illusory causes and conditions is an example of a 
conventional, since it appears even though it is not established when examined. 
Therefore, the Acarya stated: 


Convinced that impermanent things are like the moon's reflection in water, 
neither true nor false, one is not carried away by philosophical views.428 


The conceptions of bad tenets are also mistaken conventionals. For all 
philosophical tenets, including Mere Cognitive Representation (vij#aptimatra) 
on down, are included. Those objects that they impute as real are not existent 
even conventionally. Those [objects] are said here to be [based on] a mind that 
conceptualizes. In the wish to abandon tenets, or mistaken views, and be 
liberated from bonds, holders of philosophical tenets increase mistakes and make 
bonds out to be supreme, but do not make the correct aim that examines things 
as they are. 

[4b7] As bad tenets [are like] the reflection of [the] moon in water that 
appears lifeless to monkeys, or [are likened to] beasts that are blindly guided by 
mirages, they are a cause of being bound in samsara and falling into bad realms 
of rebirth, and are especially not the goal. From this point of view, correctness is 
through having the characteristics of correct conventionals. 

[4b8] The bad tenets of Samkhya assert twenty-five tattvas?29 and [5a] the 
Vaisesikas six padartha#0 and the tenets of Vedic knowledge; all this appears as 
accepting the essence of a single great being—the sun and the moon are its eyes, 
space is its back, the great earth is its belly, the four directions are the limbs, and 
the stars are its body hair, as stated by Avalokitavrata. There is little harm for us 
from them. This tradition of the Bon-po appears from the old manuscripts in the 
section on the Vaisesika. In the Tarkajvala, all these tenets accept the arising of 


existence from an egg. The Bon also accept a measure of being like this, [but] 
that is not established in the texts of the outsiders. There are said to be outside 
views that occur though one's own bad predispositions, and Potowa has 
proclaimed that the view that claims cause and effect does not exist as having the 
greatest harm. A yoga similar to this does not exist in the tradition of the 
Buddhists. The systems established by our own schools, such as the ones 
previously indicated, are accepted as being superseded by higher and higher 
tenets. 


[Something that is pleasing only as long as it is not examined, 
which arises and ceases to exist and which is capable of causal 
efficacy, is held to be correct convention. (v. 3)]*3! 


[5a4] What is correct conventional reality? It is said to be “not analyzed" 
and "something that arises and ceases that has causal efficacy." The 
Sautrantika and Yogācāra who accept things as substantially existent also make 
the distinction that it “only satisfies when not analyzed.”432 In not bearing the 
burden of reasoning when examined a diminished conventional reality is 
established. [Some] Madhyamaka texts appear to explain that, since it is 
mistaken to have the binding and liberation of things that are defiling and 
purifiying if they are not substantially established, ultimately things are not 
established and things are conventionally accepted as substantially existent. The 
nature of things is a false object called the “conventional.” Since the cause and 
effect of defiling and purifying things unmistakenly stands without being 
substantially existent, it is called “profound.”433 There is not a distinction 
between the hair that appears to the eye diminished by eye disease and the 
various appearances in the world that diminish the eye of wisdom by the eye 
disease of conceptuality. In the sütras, for example, a magician emananates an 
illusory person in front of many people, and one may think that in establishing 
the [path] from the mind of awakening up to unsurpassable awakening [5b], 
“who is it that generates the mind of awakening?” and accept that there is not 
[anyone]. First, just as everything from generating the mind of awakening up to 
buddhahood occurs due to various dissimilar illusory reasons that arise from 
aggregations of illusory conditions, even though things are not substantially 
established, from afar they appear to exist as such due to apprehending things as 
real, and this does not deny that conventional results arise from conventional 
causes and conditions. Now, we do not accept to make an ocean of illusion from 


this. That is said to be eternally unsuitable for this teaching. 

[5b3] Generally, objects of knowledge are conditioned and unconditioned. 
The conditioned is called “conventional.” What is called “conditioned” is cause 
and effect, which dependently arises and is produced dependent on causes and 
conditions, it is a thing that is destroyed, having been produced, and since it has 
causal efficacy that is concordant with those causes and conditions, it is 
“accepted as correct conventional reality” [3d]. It is only to fall into an 
extreme to accept both conventional causal efficacy, while letting go of 
emptiness, the unproduced, and assert substantial existence. The conventional is 
not at all substantially established and has the causal efficacy to produce effects 
that are concordant with each of its [causes]. One does not have to give previous 
thought to this, as effects arise from merely existent aggregations of causes and 
conditions such that the effect of rebirth in the lower three realms arises from 
nonvirtuous causes, and both the maturation and concordant cause when taking 
rebirth in the upper realms issues forth in a manner such that rebirth in the happy 
realms arises from contaminated virtue and noble results arise from the 
uncontaminated path. 

[5b6] In this regard, an example that does not exist even as a mere 
convention is the sky flower or the son of a barren woman. An example that 
conventionally appears while not ultimately existing is an illusion and so forth. 
While not substantially established, the effects of defilement and of beneficial 
qualities arise from defiling or beneficial causes, and, having relied on those, 
defilements or benefits occur and there is a limited continuity of cause in relation 
to the cause and a limited continuity of effect in relation to the effect, since it is 
mere mutual dependence. Therefore, the Acarya [Nagarjuna] has expressed that 
all qualities of production are known as illusory productions [6a]. As stated in 
his Praise of the Dharmadhatu (Dharmadhatustava), the example that does not 
exist conventionally is the rabbits horn and the example that exists 
conventionally, while not existing ultimately, is the ox's horn.434 The worldly 
who desire sesame oil engage in squeezing sesame, having abandoned sand; for 
the sake of medicine one seeks a rhinoceros horn or antelope antlers (rgya ru), 
but not a rabbit's horn. One seeks a horn of a wild yak for a bow, but one does 
not seek the horn of a rabbit. Those of worldly tenets and changeable 
intelligence accept such things by sight; likewise the world establishes what is 
mistaken and correct. That which appears as hair for a sense faculty degenerated 
by eye disease is accepted as a mistaken conventional, and the color and so forth 
that appears to a nondegenerated sense faculty is accepted as correct. 


Generally, that which obscures is called “convention” or “concealer” for all 
Madhyamakas. There is afflicted ignorance and unafflicted ignorance that 
conceals seeing the nature [of things]. Those two are called “conventional” or 
“concealer,” but are not called reality. Mistaken conventionals also are not called 
“reality.” An appearance in the world by the force of afflicted ignorance 
included among the [twelve] limbs of existence is seized on as real, and from 
that perspective is called “reality,” and an appearance by the force of knowledge 
obscuration for those āryas who perceive appearances are like the former, yet 
since it is not seized on as true, it is called “mere conventional” but is not called 
“reality.” An arya bodhisattva in meditative stabilization does not see production 
ultimately, and in the postmeditative state appearances are like mere illusions. 
These two are suitable from familiarity during the ten [bodhisattva] stages, but 
with the diminishing of the obscurations of knowledge postmeditative 
appearances cease, and on the buddha level the establishment of the 
conventional is not accepted. This is in all the texts. For the level of a buddha, 
appearances of the postmeditative state are maintained to exist. Although they 
exist, there is no fault, as a [buddha is a] receptacle of all beneficial qualities and 
for nourishing all sentient beings. Although appearances do not exist, they 
spontaneously occur uninterruptedly for the purpose of others, according to 
Geshe Tonpa. 

[6a8] Geshé Tonpa states that purified worldly postmeditative knowledge is 
called “correct conventional” and that itself is merely the appearance of the 
essential nature of the conventional. The meaning of the two realities [6b] when 
one understands them well is known as “an integrated path.” For that, it is 
necessary to have the seed of familiarization previously and to gather the 
accumulations and be accepted by a spiritual friend. When one realizes both 
[realities] through these [factors] coming together [then]: 


Those who know the distinction between the two realities are not deluded about 
the words of the Sage. They, having accumulated the collections in their entirety, 
accomplish [their own and other's welfare] and go definitely to the perfect other 
side.435 


Through this method, all the teachings of the Sage, as previously stated, are 
grouped within the two realities, and with respect to that, the aim of the deluded 
is to become nondeluded. Since one is not deluded regarding the conventional, 
one gathers the accumulations of merit, and by means of not being deluded for 


the ultimate, one meditates on the two types of selflessness and gathers the 
accumulations of wisdom, thereby culminating in the completion of the two 
[accumulations] and reaching the other side of all excellence, arriving at the 
level of a buddha. 

[6b3] Generally, there are multiple teachings for the tenets of schools, the 
cause and effect of defilement and purification, the grouping together of the four 
truths. The cause of defilement is virtuous or nonvirtuous contaminated karmic 
actions, and the motivating condition or root cause is the defilements and the 
secondary defilements, of which there are many. The result, the truth of 
suffering, is also grouped into the five types of rebirth of sentient beings whose 
worldly locations of rebirth are immeasurable. The cause of purification is the 
three trainings. The antidote for rooting out karma and defilement is superior 
moral conduct, and the antidote to suppress them is the nature of contemplation, 
and the antidote for removing them from the root is the three types of wisdom. 
There are multiple teachings on this. There are multiple factors of abandonment 
and beneficial qualities among the three types of result or awakening. More than 
that, the three characteristics are few. More than that, the two realities are few. 
This is not other than to apprehend the words of the special instructions of 
Madhyamaka. To elaborate beyond the refutation of others' assertions occurs 
even in the great texts.*36 The understanding of the ultimate that is known from 
the Easterners as the “enumerated ultimate" (rnam grangs kyi don dam) is based 
on conventional groups of names, words, and letters that proclaim nonarising 
and so forth.*37 Both the nature of the expressed and the means of expression are 
conventional, and the real nature that is indicated through conventional bases is 
unproduced and is called the “ultimate.” Potowa has stated that the two realities 
are abandoned like connected cultivated fields, or that it is like moving away 
from [the notion of] day and night being connected when one apprehends [7a] 
conventional karmic cause and effect to substantially exist. With regard to 
deprecating the cause and effect of conventionals when focusing on the ultimate 
object, emptiness, the Acarya has stated that to wipe away the conventional is 
just to disappear, and we are said to be sitting as if it were just penetrating to the 
depths from the very beginning. 


[The ultimate is one only. Others maintain that it is twofold. 
How can the nature of reality (chos nyid), which cannot be 
established as anything, be two, three, and so on? (v. 4)]455 


Since ultimate reality is real, the nature of emptiness, it is taught as 
indivisible, “the ultimate is one only” (v. 4a). Reality has an indivisible nature 
only, as it is stated from the Saddharmapundarika^?? that there are not multiple 
lineages or multiple vehicles, and the Yuktisastikavrtti^^? states that since there is 
only one cause of seeing, the path of vision is only one moment. That is the 
genuine real nature, and since that state is without degeneration it is an object 
that is the ultimate to be sought out. It is the one characteristic that is without 
characteristics. Others, as previously indicated, are the Yogacaras, who 
maintain as twofold an ultimate that is the immutable perfected nature (’gyur 
ba med pa'i yongs su grub pa'i dang) and the unmistaken perfected nature 
(phyin ci ma log pa 'i yongs su grub pa).^^! Since it is not suitable to divide [the 
ultimate] by reasoning, during the time of Geshé Tónpa and Khudolbel 
(Khu-'dol-'bel), it was stated that ultimate reality was not anything at all, that 
form, nonform, cause, effect, knowledge, object of knowledge, and so forth *is 
[in] reality not established as anything," and since an entity to be enumerated 
is not established, *how can it be specified as two or three, etc." 


[[The ultimate] is defined as nonarising, noncessation and so 
forth according to the formula [given] by treatises. Because of 
the way in which different ultimates do not exist, there is neither 
a subject (chos can) nor its property (chos nyid) [for inferential 
reasoning]. (v. 5)|^? 


[7a6] If it is indivisible, then how can there be multiple statements 
enumerated, like BB nonarising,  noncessation, emptiness, characterless, 
wishlessness, suchness, the reality-limit, reality, and so forth? [The root text] 
states, “by applying explanatory terms [the ultimate] is characterized by 
nonarising, noncessation, and so forth." It is indicated by words that are 
enumerated, like fingers that point at the moon, ^^? through the force of excluding 
imputations of the dissimilar thoughts of those to be trained, but multiple 
exclusions for removing imputation construed through the force of the ultimate 
itself do not exist at all. 

[7a8] The ultimate is free from all elaborations, and [7b] as it is characterized 
in a way that does not have any differences, as it does not have an intrinsic 
nature that is differentiated, it is without either a subject or property. 
Furthermore, conceptual diversity (spros pa dang bcas pa) 1s the activity of both 
[subject and property] but does not proceed in relation to the ultimate. 


[There is not any differentiation in emptiness. When cognized in 
a nonconceptual manner, it is conventionally designated that 
“emptiness is seen.” (v. 6) It is said in the very profound sūtras 
that the state of nonseeing is seeing [ultimate reality] (vv. 
Tab)].444 


[7b2] In terms of the subject, its property, or the subject and object, there 
does not exist any differentiation in emptiness. That is the activity of both 
[subject and object]. If there does not exist the establishment by means of 
subject, property, object, or object possessor, nor a cultivator and cultivated 
through the elaborations of whichever subject, and if it is correct to realize the 
subject and its property in both meditative stabilization and in the postmeditative 
state, then what will be the unmistaken way of realizing the ultimate if it is not 
established by means of these? By means of a nonconceptual manner, having 
relied on the ultimate, which is free from elaborations, the scriptural tradition of 
the Tathagata, and the special instructions of the spiritual teacher, one gains 
confidence through hearing. By means of contemplation one obtains certainty, 
which is called “vision” (Ita ba). One repeatedly meditates, while not being 
separated from the factors of method for ascertaining reality, and then at the time 
of the penultimate meditation, oneself and the realization will become like 
mixing space with space or like mixing water with water or butter (mar) with 
butter. Through exhausting the imputations that grasp for real objects, the nature 
of the realm of reality will become evident. Since it is a nonconceptual manner 
of understanding, it is “conventionally designated as ‘seeing emptiness’” (v. 
6d). Accordingly, it is understood that “not to see is itself seeing," “as stated in 
the profound sütras" like the Dharmasamgiti**> and so forth. The Lankāvatāra 
states: 


Whoever sees me as visible matter, whoever understands me as sound, has 
entered into a wrong path; that person will not see me. The buddhas are the 
dharmakaya; the “leaders” see reality (dharmata).446 


The Arya [ratna]samcaya[gatha] also states: 


At the time of not objectifying even a mere atom through annihilating wisdom, 
[whether it be] conditioned, unconditioned, pure, or negative things, the world 
indirectly understands that as the perfection of wisdom, which is like space and 
does not stand anywhere.447 


And 


Sentient beings call that “seeing space.” Through examining this meaning of 
how to see space, in this manner, the Tathagata indicates seeing dharma as [8a] 
well. [This type of] seeing is not relatable through another example.448 


In the middle Perfection of Wisdom and so forth, it is taught as “gaining 
conviction for the [perfection of wisdom] but not placing trust in form." For this 
type of seeing, it is said that “those who see opposite from the worldly do not see 
conventional reality but see the ultimate, which is the nondual wisdom of 
buddhas.” When Lord [Atisa] was asked about dispelling or not dispelling 
appearances,^^? he related the story of the unintelligent person's eye being taken 
over by eye disease. The story was taught as an example of one's own activity, 
and although both [a person with eye disease and a person without eye disease] 
are said to have a sense of “I,” the example is intended for just the person [with 
eye disease]. The beginner is like a person whose eyes are degenerated by eye 
disease. In all the paths from the great path of accumulation up to the path of 
preparation, one goes about as if a little bit of darkness has vanished. In 
generating the path of vision upward, one is like a person who is not purified but 
recovering from eye disease, and on the third ground of the result, or the Buddha 
level, it is like one purified [of eye disease]. At the time of recovery from eye 
disease, not seeing hairs is seeing “emptiness.” The Madhyamakāvatāra?50 states 
that a person with cataracts sees a vessel like a rhinoceros horn full of hairs and 
tries to clear away the hairs by repeatedly overturning the vessel. A person with 
purified eyes who looks at the object where the eye hairs are said to exist, though 
searching and focusing visually, will not see eye hairs, and a person who has eye 
sickness will become cleared of imputed mistakes that think “eye hairs exists." 
Stating that “eye hairs do not exist" does not deprecate the existence of eye 
hairs, and the [visual] appearances of a person who has an eye sickness does not 
harm the appearances of a person with pure eyes. Just as not seeing eye hairs 15 
itself seeing emptiness, likewise conventional appearances, appearances that 
cover the eye of wisdom by the cataracts of worldly ignorance, that are not seen 
by the eyes of aryas, are called “seeing the ultimate," and that [seeing] is not 
harmed by [worldly ignorance], and there is no deprecation through negation 
because of abandoning mistakes. Also, for those whom distant appearances are 
true, it 1s said that: 


A form seen from afar is seen clearly by those nearby. If a mirage were really 
water, why is water not seen by those nearby? The way this world is seen as real 
by those [positioned] afar is not so seen by those nearby, for whom it is devoid 
of specific characteristics, as in a mirage. 0! 


Likewise, 1f that which is apprehended by ordinary individuals is true, what 
need is there for the vision of aryas? It is important to train in the view that 
thinks “if it is not through [an arya's] seeing, then it is false.” 


[In that (ultimate reality), there is neither seeing nor seer, but 
peace without beginning or end (vv. 7cd). [Reality is] devoid of 
entity and nonentity, free from conceptions, free from objects, 
without support, without basis, without coming or going, 
unexemplified, (v. 8) ineffable, invisible, unchanging, and 
unconditioned. If a yogi realizes that, the afflictive and cognitive 
obstructions are eliminated. (v.9)]452 


[8b1] Teaching that ultimate reality itself is beyond all elaboration: in 
ultimate reality there is no thing to see or an agent that sees, and there does 
not even exist "an agent that sees an object." Just as when a relation is examined, 
an unsuitable relation that is different is not a suitable relation. Since its nature is 
not established as conditioned, a beginning does not occur in which it is 
produced, nor is there an end in which its occurrence is destroyed. Because it is 
without dependence, since both [beginning and end] do not exist, the nature of 
the middle is also not established and therefore it is peaceful. [As texts state,] 
"Since what is to be denied does not exist, it is clear that there truly is no 
negation."453 “If there is not an object that exists, of what can there be a 
nonexistent."454 “Without a thing there is no nonthing; thing and nonthing are 
not simultaneous."455 In this way a causally efficient entity is not established 
and is devoid of a nonentity in relation to that. 

In the Perfection of Wisdom sütras, with regard to any conceptualization, it 1s 
stated that ^when one goes beyond, from form up to omniscience, on the basis, 
from form up to omniscience, then there is not any conceptualization 
whatsoever." Just as it is taught that if one goes beyond these there is not any 
conceptualization with regard to ultimate reality, likewise a nature that is 
conceptualized for being, nonbeing, form, nonform, and even wisdom is not 
established because [the ultimate] is free from any object to be examined. The 


wind relies on space, the water relies on that [wind], this great earth relies on 
[the water], creatures rely on [the great earth], the cause of activity is the action 
of sentient beings, and so on. That is the thought to this meaning of “to be 
abiding on space." Similarly, from improper mental activity arise the 
afflictions of hatred and attachment. Contaminated activity arises from [those 
afflictions] and the production of the three realms arises from [the contaminated 
activity]. Since improper mental activity does not have any basis, all things have 
a base that is baseless and therefore “[the ultimate] does not have any support 
or basis.” In terms of conventional causal fact, it is called “the realm of reality,” 
and when meditated on as an object of ultimate reality, nonarising, since it 
produces all the qualities of the three types of aryas, it is said that “all arya [9a] 
individuals are constituted by the unconditioned."457 In the actual reality of the 
ultimate, the qualities of aryas, the wisdom that stands firm, and the final nature 
of ultimate reality are not at all established as a basis. The noble qualities are 
without coming or going in reality. Likewise, in ultimate reality, the movement 
from the level of an ordinary individual up to the level of a noble being, and then 
arriving there, does not exist. Since the nature of the meaning that is to be 
characterized by examples is not established, it is “unexemplified.” Space that 
is construed as an example is also just an expression. The Arya 
Aksayamatinirdesa states that "since there is no activity of mind, what need is 
there to even speak of letters?”458 In this manner, [the ultimate] is inexpressible 
and invisible to the mind and the five [kinds of] eyes.459 The Perfection of 
Wisdom sūtras state that reality is unchangeable from the state of an ordinary 
individual up to the state of a buddha. It is free from the three kinds of 
changeability of production, cessation, and perdurance that characterize 
conditioned things. Since it is not fabricated by cause and conditions, it is 
unconditioned. 

[9a4] When realized according to the former [nonconceptual manner], the 
ultimate that is free from elaborations has the benefit of eradicating the two [sets 
of obstructions] along with their latencies, as the text states “a yogi” cultivates 
according to the former teaching, and at the penultimate state of the path, 
abandons both the obstructions of the afflictions, which are the obstructions of 
afflictions such as desire-attachment and so forth, and the cognitive 
obstructions that obstruct knowledge. Accordingly, when advancing toward the 
goal, it is taught that when [a person] realizes it—that is, the divisions of the 
two realities, the divisions of the conventional, the nature of each type of 
conventional, the indivisible ultimate, the negation of others” assertions of the 


two realities existence, the ultimate free from elaborations---then she or he will 
abandon all obstructions. 


[Direct perception and inference are the two [valid cognitions] 
accepted by Buddhists. The deluded whose vision is narrow say 
that emptiness is understood by these two. (v. 10)]490 

[If it were,] it would follow that even tīrthikas and Sravakas 
would understand the nature of reality (chos nyid), not to 
mention the proponents of representation[-only], and the 
Madhyamakas would be no different [from them]. (v. 11)46! 

[This being so, all tenets would also agree because they 
understand [reality] through valid cognition. (vv. 12ab)|^? 


[9a7] What are the means of realizing the ultimate when there exists merely 
the beneficial vision (/ta phan yon)? [The ultimate] is not realized by the direct 
perception and inference of those with narrow vision; rather, it is taught that 
realizing [the ultimate] occurs through meditation relying on the special 
instructions of the spiritual teacher that one places faith in. The text states, 
“Direct perception and inference—these two are accepted by Buddhists." 
The Tattvasamgraha [9b] asserts that outsiders have six types [of valid 
cognition] including direct perception (mngon sum, pratyaksa), inference (rjes 
su dpag pa, anumāna), verbal testimony (sgra las byung ba, sabda), examples 
(dpe), analogy (nye bar 'jal ba, upamāna), and presumption (don gyi go ba = 
arthāpatti), while the Vigrahavyavartani*9? accepts four types, including direct 
perception, inference, analogy, and scriptural tradition. There is a distinction 
[between these texts]. Scriptural tradition is the supreme of direct perceptions 
since it is taught from the cognition of the Buddha's omniscient wisdom; 
therefore, it is included within direct perception. Direct perception has four 
types, which include the (1) sensory consciousness of the five senses among the 
faculties and the (2) mental consciousness among mind, and the Yogacara 
asserts a (3) self-cognizing consciousness within consciousness and (4) yogic 
direct perception (yogipratyaksa). All the supersensory knowledges (abhijndna) 
are yogic direct perception, and the penultimate [yogic direct perception] is 
omniscient wisdom (thams cad mkhyen pa 'i ye shes). 

[953] Inference measures through a logical reason an imperceptible object 
(don Ikog tu gyur pa = paroksartha) and is a type of knowledge that is generated 
from the effect (karya, bras bu), nature (svabhava), and nonperception 


(anupalabdhi).464 It is settled by having two relations of identical nature that 
have arisen from that. There are eleven types of arguments (prayoga) for 
nonperception that are taught in multiple sources,*65 and [as it is said,]*%6 “logic 
does not have a base, it has nothing definitive, it lacks extension, it is contingent, 
it is tired, it is set against the backdrop of childish minds, therefore, the 
Mahayana is not its domain.” In this manner, the object of knowledge of 
inference is not settled as unparalleled. Those with narrow vision talk in a 
deluded manner when speaking of realizing emptiness through these two [, 
direct perception and inference] [10cd]. Those who view outwardly do not 
[realize that] the ultimate is to be realized by individually intuited knowledge^97 
through nonconceptual gnosis and is a realization that is beyond the object of 
logic. The latter is not knowledge, and in this way there would be the 
consequence that all the holders of tenets through direct perception and 
inference, including even Tirthika and disciples (sravaka), would realize 
reality (dharmata). Not to mention that there would be realization even by the 
Vijūaptivādin. The Madhyamakas would not be incompatible and would not 
have any doubt as to whether the Sautrantika and Yogacara realize reality or not. 
Therefore all tenet systems would become alike because they measure [the 
ultimate] with valid cognition. [12ab] 


[Because all reasonings are not in agreement, would not the 
nature of reality (chos nyid), which is understood through valid 
cognition, become manifold? Direct perception and inference 
are useless. In order to refute Tirthikas, [Buddhist] masters 
have composed [digests on logic]. (vv. 12cd—13)4°8 The master 
scholar Bhavya^9? stated clearly in scripture that [the ultimate] 
is not realized by either conceptual or nonconceptual 
consciousness. (v. 14)]^70 


[9b7] They would not become the same tenet system, since valid cognition 
differs. Since all logic differs, even the reality that is measured by valid 
cognition would become manifold. (vv. 12cd--13a) Therefore, these two [direct 
perception and inference] are useless (v. 13b) as a means to realize reality. 

[1021] Well then, are the digests of valid cognition composed by masters 
such as Dignāga and so forth useless? In order to refute Tirthikas, to protect 
the teachings of the Buddha, [Buddhist| masters have composed [digests on 
logic] (v. 13cd).*7! The Lord [Ati$a] has said as such. Philosophers have made 


the most accurate and most detailed awareness into two, calling them valid 
cognition and doxography (grub mtha’). Generally, since what is construed as 
the means of valid knowledge is a branch of doxography, everyone from non- 
Buddhists up through Madhyamakans disprove the positions of others, and all 
prove their own positions, positing [them] through valid cognition. Lord [Atiša] 
has taught that if the realization of the ultimate occurs from these two [1.e., direct 
perception and inference,] then one is only remaining in their defects, as settling 
the two realities on initial hearing and thinking^7 is like a finger pointing at the 
moon when construed from only these two [, direct perception and inference]. 
Well then, one states “when examined by reasoning." Even this reasoning is not 
from either [direct perception or inference].473 Just as if one does not pass 
beyond the finger, one will not see the moon; likewise, if one does not pass 
beyond logic, nonconceptual gnosis will not be cultivated and there will not be a 
realization of ultimate reality. To say that one does not realize [the ultimate] by 
those two [direct perception and inference] is not careless speech. This has been 
taught in the scriptural tradition of the Buddha, the Perfection of Wisdom and 
so forth. Bhavya, as well, has stated in both the Prajndpradipa and the 
Tarkajvālā that these two—that is, inference and conceptual realization—are the 
direct perception of those with narrow vision.74 


[Who has understood emptiness? Nagarjuna, who was predicted 
by the Tathagata and saw the truth of the nature of reality, and 
his disciple Candrakirti. (v. 15) Ultimate reality may be 
understood by means of the lineage of special instructions from 
them. (vv. 16ab)]^75 


[1026] How does one realize emptiness if it is not realized through direct 
perception and inference? The Tathagata has predicted in the Lankāvatāra 
Sutra: 


Four hundred years after my nirvana, in Vedali, in the south, a bhiksu most 
illustrious and distinguished [will be born]; his name is Nagahvaya.^76 He is the 
destroyer of the one-sided views based on being and nonbeing. He will declare 
my vehicle, the unsurpassed Mahayana, to the world; having attained the stage 
of the joyous, he will go to Sukhavati.477 


Also, the Mahameghasiitra states: 


This Licchavi youth known as Sarvasattvapriyadarsana (Joy-When-Seen-by- 
All-Beings), when four hundred years have elapsed after my parinirvana, will 
become a monk named Naga [who will] extensively proclaim my teaching. 
Finally, in the world realm called Pure Illumination (Suvisuddhaprabhabhiimi), 
he will become [10b] a tathagata, arhat, samyaksambuddha named 
Jhanakaraprabha.#78 


Likewise in the Mahābherīhārakaparivartasūtra, the Mafijusrimülatantra, 
and the Suvarnaprabhasottamasütra the tathagata predicts [Nagarjuna]. 

Also, the cause of that [realization], as the text says, "the realization of the 
special instructions of the lineage from Candrakirti, the disciple of 
Nagarjuna who perceived the truth of reality," and since one has gathered 
immeasurable accumulations in previous lifetimes and has a sincere potential for 
meditating on emptiness [it is said that:] 


Even when they are ordinary beings, when they hear about 
emptiness, they experience supreme joy again and again inside. The 
tears from this supreme joy moisten their eyes, and the hairs on their 
bodies stand on end (6.4). Ones like this have the potential for 
perfect buddhahood.^7? 


And 


Those whose intellect transcends existence and nonexistence, and 
does not stand [in any extremes], realize the meaning of 
“condition,” which is profound and nonperceived.^50 


Thus those who have qualities such as these rely on a spiritual friend of the 
Great Vehicle and, as stated in the Bodhipathapradipa, purify their misdeeds and 
gather the accumulations, firmly meditating on all the factors from 
understanding karma, cause and effect, up thorough concentration, and having 
properly received the special instructions from a spiritual friend who has the 
special instructions of the lineage from Acarya Candrakirti, when meditating 
uninterruptedly for an extended time with devotion to practice that is not devoid 
of factors of method, one will realize the truth of reality. However, if one 
becomes familiar with only emptiness while being free from all the protective 
factors, another illness will emerge, in that, whether realizing or not realizing 
reality, one will go away as a sravaka. The special instructions of the lineage 
from Candrakirti are the only special instructions of Madhyamaka, and the 
Madhyamaka Pafícaskandha^8! states as such. It is only the definitive meaning, 
since it is the method of realizing emptiness but is not realized by logic, and 
even the all[-knowing] Naropa did not say to train in the means of valid 
cognition. 

From the beginning, the practitioner, having gathered the accumulations and 
through the blessed words of the spiritual teacher, should realize the concordant 
process of dependent-arising and realize the nature of reality that is the reverse 
process of dependent-arising. Dho-bhi-ba,*82 who did not even know the 
alphabet, through his previous accumulations, having the seed [of knowledge], 
[11a] and blessings of the spiritual teacher, perceived reality (bden pa gzigs). 
The instruction itself is proclaimed to be the thesis, but this is not generated from 
instruction that conceives with logic. The Prasannapada states that the Acarya, 
his disciple, and the disciples of his disciple have passed on and there are many 
who cry about the disappearance of their system, but they are not his actual 
disciples and are holding tenets.*83 It is not definite that those two [Nagarjuna 
and Candrakirti] dwelt here in Jambudvipa for six hundred and four hundred 
years. They went, like pouring water from one vessel into another, cultivating 
for a mere ten years on both the early [portion of Candrakirti's] and the later part 


of [Nagarjuna's] life.48¢ Then, at the time of composing the Prasannapadā, it 
did not matter, as all had passed and disappeared. Now, at present, a lifetime 
passes in lesser or greater of one hundred years, and in my time, the teachings of 
the three spiritual sons, their great disciples, and the disciples of these disciples 
are disappearing and various dissimilar teachings are appearing. The Lord 
[Atisa] is said to have found the Middle Way vision? from Avadhitipa. All 
those ācāryas did not have a lineage from the long-lived Ācārya [Nāgārjuna] and 
his disciple Candrakirti and *Vidyakokila.486 When realizing the truth of reality, 
all obstructions are abandoned, and this method will lead to realization. 


[The articles of Dharma are said to number 84,000. All of them 
are inclined toward and lead to this [ultimate] reality. (vv. 16c— 
e)]487 


[11a5] Well then, if one thinks of how the other 84,000 articles of the 
Buddha's Dharma are considered as teaching, the text states, “the articles of 
Dharma are said to number 84,000. All of them are continually inclined 
toward and directly lead to this [ulimate] reality." The meaning of “all” is 
said to be however much is the measure of the article of Abhidharma or however 
many pronouncements were taught, and this merely indicates that the articles of 
Dharma are immeasurable. 

The system of inclination (gzhol lugs): through the teaching of worldly 
karma, cause and effect, and so forth, [the teaching] entirely proceeds to 
emptiness. In relation to this, even [if] not [initially] proceeding [to realizing 
emptiness, the teaching] is inclined to the aim of the three vehicles, the vehicles 
of the Sravaka and pratyekabuddha are inclined toward the Great Vehicle, the 
four immeasurables of the Great Vehicle are inclined toward the mind of 
awakening, the mind of awakening inclines one toward the activity of a 
bodhisattva, the activity-factors of method up through concentration (dhyana) 
are inclined toward and lead to the realization of reality. [11b] [As it is said,455] 
"the latter arises dependent upon the former," and also for the three things that 
create merit (i.e., generosity, discipline, and meditation), the former are inclined 
toward the latter. Likewise for the three trainings [of morality, concentration, 
and wisdom]. The accumulation of merit is inclined toward the accumulation of 
wisdom. The [understanding of] the selflessness of the person is inclined [toward 
understanding] the essencelessness of things. 

Among the 84,000 articles of Dharma taught as antidotes to the 84,000 


actions, since all actions have as their root the grasping of things as real (dngos 
por 'dzin pa), it is necessary to realize the reality of emptiness in order to 
abandon actions from the root. In this regard, first, purification practices are 
necessary to subdue actions, and, even if starting from poor practices of 
liberation in the beginning, a person will come to the realization of emptiness in 
the end. As it occurs in the [Sarvadurgati-parisodhana] tantra^*? itself, “do not 
look down on Tirthikas, as it creates distance from Vairocana.” All the textual 
systems of the outsiders uplift [the mind] a little with logic or serve as early 
signs that indicate the teaching of Dharma when the Buddha appears in the 
world. As [such teachings] appear as a blessing of the Buddha for the purpose of 
understanding mistaken positions that do not accord with the Buddha's teaching, 
it is a cause for the lineage that is distant to realizing the reality called 
"Vairocana." As for our own schools, after overcoming all conceptions 
contained within the texts by the Vaibhāsika, the Sautrantika teaches the 
fourteen conditioned forces dissociated from thought to not be substantially 
existent, and the Yogācārins negate apprehended objects and apprehended 
subjects (gzung 'dzin, grahyagrahaka), and through the Vijüaptimatra being 
negated in the Madhyamaka texts, all [these teachings] are continually inclined 
toward and directly lead to this [ultimate] reality. 


[One is liberated by understanding emptiness. All meditational 
development is for this purpose. (vv. 17ab)]#0 


[11b6] In this way, although [the teaching is] continually inclined toward and 
directly leads to [reality], sentient beings are bound by two obscurations that 
have as their root the grasping of things in samsara as real. They will be 
liberated through eradicating the grasping of things as real when realizing the 
meaning of nonarising. Well then, if one thinks that other meditations have no 
purpose, the meaning here is that, as previously indicated, other meditations are 
necessary to realize reality. The Madhyamakavatara teaches that without giving, 
one will need to rely on another for livelihood, without morality one will be 
reborn in the lower realms, without patience one will be reborn in lower realms, 
and even if born as a human, because of being ugly, one will not be considered 
by the spiritual teacher and will not obtain the instructions for meditating on 
emptiness. Without compassion, even if [12a] meditating on emptiness, one will 
not become awakened. Without dedicating the roots of virtue for the sake of 
complete awakening, from lifetime to lifetime sentient beings” meditation on 


emptiness will be interupted. If they do not respect a bodhisattva, since they will 
not be able to be taught, as only bodhisattvas [teach] emptiness, they will not 
encounter a virtuous spiritual friend who teaches emptiness; therefore, all [these 
meditations] are necessary in order not to deteriorate meditation on emptiness. 
The Bodhicaryavatara (9.1) also states that “all these attainments have the 
purpose of wisdom for oneself and others."4?! The Ācārya [Nagarjuna] states: 
"Therefore as long as this Dharma, which destroys egotism, is not thoroughly 
understood, so long apply yourself with great care to the Dharma of giving, 
moral conduct, and patience"^?? and “Of the two [virtues], wisdom is the 
foremost; faith, however, comes first.”493 Thus, just as grammarians are 
instructed to apprehend letters and syllables first, likewise in order to realize 
nonarising it is taught that factors of method are necessary first. The [middle] 
Bhavanakrama states, “Omniscient wisdom has compassion as its root. It arises 
from the cause of the mind of awakening. It is the fulfillment of method." 4?4 
Bhaviveka states in the Tarkajvala that “this opportunity to eradicate the eight 
leisureless states while possessing the lamp of holy Dharma is the lineage that 
creates the result through the activities of a great person.”+95 Thus it is said that 
the activity of a great individual, who has the religious conduct of the Sage, 
includes factors of method previous to seeking out reality (tattvartha). 

Since “the Sage has said, “One who is in meditative equipose knows reality 
as it 1s,"496 concentration (samādhi) is necessary for the realization of 
nonarising through wisdom in meditative equipose. In order to cultivate 
concentration, it is necessary to have its prerequisites, including pure self- 
discipline and residing in a solitary place, as well as its conditions, including 
having few activities and being content and so forth. In the beginning one 
meditates on the faults of existence, including recollecting death and so forth. 
After one has obtained aversion through that [meditation], then one needs to 
understand that the root of all [existence] is grasping things as real. First, 
meditate on the selflessness of the person. Through that meditation one will 
become pleasant and free from fear. Having become free from fear, one should 
not become careless. It is selflessness that presently experiences suffering that 
arises from [encountering] poison, thorns, and so on, and happiness that arises 
from [obtaining] food and clothing. [12b] Likewise, one should understand that 
as long as the view of the self is not cut off, the effects of actions are not wasted 
and one should have great skill in abandoning transgressions and accomplishing 
virtue. As a gradual teaching, all that has form and does not have form should be 
meditated on in a manner in which one would explain that the king's wife is 


dead. Furthermore, realizations occur when meditating on previous teachings 
regarding one's support, special instructions, and practices, but the meditation 
that precisely leaves nothing behind is incomprehensible, as the nonexistent 
profound from the Perfection of Wisdom sütras is predominately nonperception 
in the section on the three types of omniscience. From apprehending the support 
of practice, to not be devoid of both means and wisdom is said to be like 
increasing cooked food when eating. The Acarya's assertion is that in not 
realizing emptiness one does not realize the selflessness of the person. By not 
realizing [the selflessness of the person], although one obtains the result of 
srāvaka or pratyekabuddha, there is not complete liberation and a sravaka does 
not realize the essenceless of things. As there are not all aspects gathered within 
[a Sravaka 's] own support, it is asserted that they do not obtain the final result 
because they are devoid of factors of method. In this way, when advancing to the 
goal, both the direct perception and inference of those with narrow vision does 
not realize reality, and when meditating through relying on the special 
instructions of the lineage from Nagarjuna and his disciple Candrakirti, one will 
realize that. The complete extent of the Buddha's Dharma is taught as a means 
for realizing emptiness, and all the other meditations are explained to be 
necessary for obtaining liberation when realizing [emptiness], as well as for 
realizing reality. 


[But if one has contempt for the correct conventional reality and 
meditates on emptiness, the conventional cause and effect, virtue 
and evil deeds, and so on, will deceive one in the next world. (vv. 
17c-f)]497 


[12b5] In this way, those who claim to meditate on emptiness, having 
contempt for the correct conventional from what there is, all that is 
characterized by cause and effect, who are satisfied by only meditating on 
emptiness, [thinking that] factors of method are without purpose, who do not 
refrain from evil deeds, saying there is no harm by anything in emptiness— 
although they are taught the conventional, the nondeceptive cause and effect 
that is similar to being substantially established when grasping things as real 
from afar, they do not create virtue, the benefits of virtue do not occur, and since 
the faults from [evil deeds] come about because they do not abandon evil deeds, 
they will be deceived in the next world. When emptiness is well understood, 
there is not any reason to do evil deeds. Since doing evil deeds occurs when 


distinguishing between oneself, one's friends, and one's enemies [13a], and 
when grasping at one's own body and life as dear, through understanding the 
selflessness of the evil deeds done for that purpose, there will be no reason to do 
evil deeds. When examining this whole world in a manner that thinks “there is 
death for whomever there is,” the grasping at one's own body and life as dear 
will not occur. Therefore by understanding that all things are emptiness, and 
understanding the selflessness of the self of a person, there is no reason to do 
evil deeds. 

Whether in our system of perfections or in the system of secret mantra, if it is 
not necessary at all [to distinguish] good and bad views, and to keep one's vows, 
commitments, and so forth, then at that time one becomes undistinguished from 
an old layman who has nothing to do or accomplish. It is said that when realizing 
the nature of things, one will not be obscured even by the [sins of] immediate 
retribution. What is true here is that, since it is the nature of things to be reborn 
in Avici Hell by committing the [sins of] immediate retribution,^?5 one is not 
obscured to make effort in the four opponent powers??? when realizing the 
nature of things. The foremost antidote to apply is the meditation on emptiness, 
and through meditating on that, the encounter with later evil deeds is cut off, as 
it becomes a prior antidote. If there is no harm later, then [the meditation] will 
not become a prior antidote. When there is contempt for the conventional, 
through being obscured by the obscuration of evil deeds, the realization of 
emptiness will not be produced. Therefore this is the fault of having contempt 
for the conventional although meditating a bit on emptiness. In accordance with 
[the statement that500] “for whom this emptiness is possible, for them, all things 
are possible,” through emptiness alone all the conventional causes and effects 
are proper. Since “for whom emptiness is not possible, for them things are not 
possible,” there will be a contradiction when establishing an entity, as its 
intrinsic nature will be something other, and since there is a contradiction 
between something with intrinsic nature and something fabricated, a deceptive 
cause and effect will not be proper. 


[Those who rely on a bit of learning without understanding the 
meaning of discrimination and do not create merit—such 
despicable persons are destroyed. Wrongly perceived emptiness 
will destroy people of little wisdom. (v. 18)]5°! 


[1326] The fault of having contempt for the conventional through relying on 


merely a bit of learning without any meditation on emptiness: Relying on 
learning a mere bit of the teaching on emptiness from the sütras and Sastras, 
without the wisdom that is produced from an intellectual understanding by 
contemplating the meaning of emptiness with discrimination, one is said to be 
obscured by conceptualizing when trying to create merit. In not creating any 
merit, that despicable, foolish person who states that one is not harmed in 
emptiness is reborn in lower realms and unfortunate states and is said to be 
destroyed, since they do not obtain the result of merit. The Acarya father 
[Nagarjuna] and son [Candrakirti] do not teach only the meaning of the 
profound, and points like this are given in the Yuktisastikā. [13b] The Arya 
Manjusri, who did not have any realization other than the meaning of 
discrimination, gathered merit comparable to the [amount of] insatiable water 
from the great ocean without being satisfied. The bodhisattva of the 
Siksāsamuccaya, in the section on remembering the qualities of the samgha, 
states “with canopies of flowers and great mounds of flowers’>92 and so forth, 
all that is said only for a lord of the tenth stage. With unquenchable eagerness to 
worship the Three Jewels, first emit light from the palms of one's hands, then 
emit light from all the pores of one's skin and make offerings emitting light. 
Presumptuous, clever Buddhists who do not worship this way have only 
despicable and foolish actions. Therefore wrongly perceived emptiness will 
destroy people of little wisdom. There are two ways to wrongly perceive: (1) if 
one wrongly perceives emptiness and discards actions and their effects, although 
one has the seed of liberation, later one will go to lower realms, and (2) when 
through fear of emptiness, [viewing it like] a precipice, one perceives one who 
teaches emptiness as an enemy, one will not have the seed of liberation and will 
go to the lower realms. Here, it is the former. 


[The Acarya Candrakirti has stated as follows: “Conventional 
reality functions as a means, and ultimate reality functions as 
the goal. Those who do not understand the difference between 
the two have a bad understanding and get a bad rebirth." (v. 
19)]503 


[13b4] This being so, it is necessary to integrate means and wisdom though 
relying on the two realities. The text says “the Acarya Candrakirti has stated,” 
and since the two realities are the means and the goal, it is necessary to 
integrate both. When those who do not understand the characteristics and 


divisions of the two realities and the relation of cause and effect incorrectly 
realize the meaning of the two realities, they will go to lower realms or go 
astray. Candrakirti himself has stated that one will not achieve liberation if 
[one's understanding of] the two realities deteriorates when abandoning the 
system of the Acarya [Nagarjuna]. Here, it is not only that. 


[The ultimate cannot be understood without relying on the 
conventional. Without the stairway of correct convention a wise 
man cannot ascend to the top of the palace of reality. (v. 20)]504 


[13b6] Attentive to scriptural tradition, regarding “without relying on the 
conventional the text states: One will not produce an intellectual 
understanding of ultimate reality if there is not an indication of nonarising, 
noncessation, and so forth through conventional, transactual meaning. One 
produces an intellectual understanding through relying on the conventional. 
Even if meditating on emptiness in an unerring way without relying on factors of 
method, those meditations will not produce any realizations, as previously 
explained. From not having contempt for even the slightest evil deed by having 
great confidence in the causality of cause and effect, up through standing firm in 
achieving the five perfections that are impelled through the mind of awakening, 
with necessary complete factors of method one seeks to obtain the king of 
samadhi, which the Buddha [14a] has explained as the equality of all dharmas. It 
is said that in this very palace there is no entity that is not offered to the relics of 
the Tathagata. 

[14a1] In this way, although having methods, if one does not abandon 
grasping at real things through wisdom, then liberation will not be obtained, and 
[as it is said,] “if not realizing the ultimate, nirvana will not be obtained." 505 
Therefore it is necessary to meditate on emptiness, the ultimate reality. 
Furthermore, since it is necessary to be accepted by a virtuous spiritual friend 
who teaches unmistaken instructions regarding emptiness, one should make 
effort to have a virtuous spiritual friend. 

[14a4] The two realities as means and goal are established in other 
scriptures: “conventional” here means the accumulations of the arya path, as 
Geshé Tónpa has eloquently said, “the correct conventional." Without the 
stairway of that, the realization of the ultimate being brought to completion will 
not reach the top that is omniscient wisdom, as the wisdom generated in the 
realization of the path is produced from meditating on ultimate reality. As 


previously explained, all the factors of method that are known as conventions are 
necessary for that realization. It is necessary to obtain a happy rebirth for 
meditation on nonarising and the factors of method are necessary for that. As it 
is said [in the Prajnasataka], “If one practices well the religion of men, one is 
not long in arriving at the land of the gods. If one climbs along the ladder of 
gods and men, liberation is close."506 


[When the conventional that appears is analytically examined 
just as it is, nothing whatsoever is found. The unfindable is itself 
the ultimate and the nature of reality abiding from the 
beginning. (v. 21)]507 


[1426] Teaching that the two realities are not different entities: in accordance 
with [the statements that] *the conventional appears just as it is" [and] "since 
the nature of ignorance is to veil, it is conventional,"505 the appearance does not 
exist due to ignorance. This [appearance] itself is not found whatsoever when 
examined by reasonings such as the diamond-splinters?0? and so forth, and 
since the unfindable?!? is itself the ultimate, the two realities are not 
established as different. Since what is held to exist does not [exist] through 
reasoning, and since it is understood as the nature of things, the text states “the 
nature of reality abiding from the beginning." This [nature of reality] itself is 
taught in the sūtras as “the tathagatagarbha,” “lineage,” “the mental element,” or 
“the basis-of-all.” As for reasoning, the Acarya [Nagarjuna] has stated the mere 
thesis itself as: [14b] “No thing anywhere is ever born from itself, from 
something else, from both or without a cause."5!! Generally the intention of the 
citation is construed as a consequence only in terms of “if it is produced from 
itself faults will follow here." The reasoning of the lack of being one or many is 
a reason of nonobservation (anupalabdhihetu). The Perfection of Wisdom sütras 
state that "things themselves, from form up to omniscience, are empty. Why is 
that? Since their nature is empty," that is said to be a reason of essential nature 
(svabhavahetu). Everything “existent cannot be produced since it is [already] 
existent; nonexistent cannot be produced since it is nonexistent”5!2 is a 
perception that is opposed to the presence of itself (svabhava-viruddha- 
upalabdhi) and so forth. To merely state that *your assertion is not established 
by direct perception" or “it is contradictory with direct perception" is not an 
actual reasoning that cognizes ultimate reality. 


[The conventional that appears just-as-it-is is established by 


being produced by causes and conditions. (v. 22ab)]5!? 


[14b4] Well then, how is the conventional that appears just as it is 
established? The text states “by causes and conditions," and although it is not 
ultimately established when examined by reason, the conventional that 
appears just-as-it-is is established by being produced by causes and 
conditions as a measure of its presence (snang tshod). All appearances, 
including the appearances of hell for the lowest sentient beings through to 
appearances of the transmigrators among the pure gods, the various appearances 
of the five types of transmigrators, as well as the extremely pure buddha-fields 
that appear to aryas, are produced by individual causes and conditions. 
However, all do not appear discordantly due to a single entity but rather are 
different appearances that are produced from various karmic actions and 
afflictions. 


If it were impossible to establish it, by whom would the moon in 
water and the like be produced? (v. 22cd) Therefore all 
appearances are established as being produced by various 
causes and conditions. If the continuance of conditions is 
interrupted, they do not arise even conventionally. (v. 23)]5!4 


[14b6] If one thinks that there are extensive teachings on dissimilar ways of 
appearance and dissimilar causes and conditions, and since there is not 
substantial establishment, then it is unsuitable to establish [things] through 
causes and conditions: If it were impossible to establish it through causes and 
conditions that are not substantially established, by whom would the moon in 
water, illusions, and the like be produced? Even these will become 
nonappearances in [relation to] causes and conditions, and even though they are 
not substantially established, it is acceptable for appearances to arise from causes 
and conditions. Therefore, as previously [explained], appearances are 
established as being produced by various causes and conditions, and if the 
continuance of conditions is interrupted, the result, appearances, does not 
arise even conventionally. Our own texts state that since all these appearances 
are appearances due to ignorance, they are entirely [composed of] ignorance, and 
when they are exhausted, any posterior appearances will not occur and [15a] 
there is only meditative equipoise. Even in the Bodhicaryāvatāra, by dwelling 
only in [meditative equipoise], wisdom is accepted as having its continuum 
cut.5!5 Since there are not causes and conditions that produce sons of barren 


women and rabbit horns even as mere convention, they are erroneous and do not 
occur as mere appearances. Rebirth in hell and so forth will not occur if one does 
not accumulate the causes for rebirth in hell or if one destroys the potentials or 
interrupts them by the four oppponent powers. As [the practice of not 
accumulating the causes] does not purify residues, it is called “cessation that is 
not analytical, since there is not rebirth due to incomplete conditions for 
conditioned rebirth.” Although it is a cessation, it is not liberation from worldly 
fetters ('bral ba, visamyoga) as this practice does not purify, and later in 
dependence on residues, there is another rebirth. In regard to the previous 
teaching of the Bodhicaryāvatāra, since sentient beings are the cause that gives 
rise to Buddha-gnosis and activity, as long as sentient beings are not extinct, the 
cause for Buddha-gnosis and activity will not be cut off. The meaning is like 
this. 


[So if one is not deluded with views and one has extremely pure 
conduct, without following a mistaken path, one will go to the 
place of Akanistha. (v. 24)]5!6 


[15a4] The benefit of understanding the integration of the two realities: So if 
one is not deluded with views by understanding the ultimate and if one has 
extremely pure conduct through mastery in the cause and effect of the 
conventional, without following the mistaken paths of cyclic existence and the 
Inferior Vehicle (Hinayana), one will go to the place of the lords of the tenth 
stage and enjoyment bodies (sambhogakaya), Akanistha. In order to go into the 
surroundings of an enjoyment body, one first is not deluded by worldly, correct 
views and has pure conduct that does not have contempt for even the slightest 
sin, one does not go astray into places of lower rebirth or unfortunate states, and 
it is necessary to achieve a happy realm of rebirth as a support for achieving 
liberation. One proceeds in accordance with the sayings that “any happiness or 
suffering should be recognized as karmic actions" 5!7 or “the aggregates are not 
from chance, not from time"5!8 and so forth. Then, gradually, not straying into 
lower rebirths and being born in happy realms of rebirth, in accordance with the 
teaching that “the entire world is cause and effect, in this there is not any being, 
things that are empty only arise from empty things," 5!? [the entire world is] 
understood as deceiving and without happiness. One is not deluded with views 
understanding that merely empty things, such as the person, are results that arise 
from causes that are merely empty things, such as the self of a person. Through 


[15b] pure conduct, the three trainings, one does not go astray in the cycle of 
existence (samsara) and achieves liberation, training gradually in the previously 
mentioned meaning of the two realities. 


[Time is short and things to be known are manifold. But since 
the span of time is only as long as ignorance, one should select 
what oneself prefers, just as a goose extracts milk from water. 
(v. 25)]520 


[15b1] In this way--since it necessary to cherish only what does not go 
astray by integrating the two realities— "time is short and things to be known," 
included within the five fields of knowledge, are manifold, and due to the 
shorteness of time it is not possible to completely know all [these fields]. Since 
the span of time is only as long as ignorance, one should select what one 
prefers. Generally, *if one does not make effort in the five fields of 
knowledge,5?! then even the most exalted ( phags mchog, i.e., bodhisattvas) will 
not become omniscient. For the sake of refuting and supporting others, and for 
the sake of understanding everything oneself, one makes an effort in these [five 
fields].”522 As one is born in a period when time is short, death comes quickly 
and even an estimate of this short time is not known. In this small quantity of life 
in the present, there is no time to train in all these [sciences]. As the Acarya 
Vasubandhu has said, the completion of a life is not even a mere ninety [years], 
and one is harmed if one does not even know what is to be abandoned and what 
is to be practiced over many years. Therefore there is no spare time at all 
remaining to dwell in practice when deciding here or there to loosely carry out 
practices with lethargy in the remaining half [of life]. Since one will not be able 
to do what is to be done when one is old, like a pure goose>23 whose beak can 
differentiate mixed water and milk that is undifferentiated by others, the wise 
establish that the outer sciences are like water and that the inner science is like 
milk. From among them, there are those who willingly carry the burden of the 
sick and practice to understand the pulse felt with the middle finger (kan ).5?^ In 
Tibet, there are not only scriptural systems of the outsiders that subjugate others, 
but there are also crafts and medical sciences that do not complete others. For 
the most part, they will become obstacles to oneself, as the former uses one's 
own erroneous bad intellect, and even the antidotes of the latter position cause 
unhappiness. Furthermore, one is dependent on the special instruction of the 
trustworthy spiritual teacher, as one does not know one's own measure. We do 


not now consider training in the five fields of knowledge as objecis to be known. 
One should subdue the chief enemy of what protects the laity and clergy: the 
deeds for wealth and so forth of the common are not effective. Excessive [non- 
Dharma-related] activities of those who engage with the [Buddha's] teaching are 
only efforts that become weak. Then, as previously indicated, one goes only 
below [to lower realms] by being deluded with views and actions that cause one 
to go astray. Earlier, the phrase which states "selecting what one prefers" 
indicates [16a] training in the stages of the three persons.3?3 The supports for the 
root of faith, the four-three-twelve26 dharmas along with the mind of 
awakening, are said to be medicines to be applied. In this way, even if the 
instructions on this from your great spiritual teacher are not necessary, they are 
instructions for the pure individuals of future generations. 


[Although those with narrow vision are not able to ascertain the 
two realities, this presentation on the two realities of 
Nagarjuna's tradition was given relying on the statements of 
authoritative teachers. (v. 26)]>27 


[16a1] The reason for composing the sastra is stated as “narrow vision" and 
so forth. This is stated as such by Candrakirti, although the statements of 
authoritative teachers such as Avadhütipa, who later became a yogi [who 
practices] Yamantaka, are not recorded as Madhyamaka teachers. 


[If people of today have faith in this demonstration composed 
under the auspices of the king of Sumatra, this teaching should 
be accepted after thorough analysis, not just by faith and not 
just out of reverence. (v. 27)|>2° 


Although nowadays people have faith in someone other than the spiritual 
teacher, the text states that “this teaching should be accepted after thorough 
analysis, not just by faith and not just out of reverence." Thus it is especially 
important to do likewise for all the sayings of the Buddha as well as this 
[teaching], in accordance with the statement that "aspiration for the good 
Dharma after examining with reason can never be interrupted by demons,”529 
[and thus] one will not be deceived by false textual systems. The meaning is that 
“one may have trust in the text if one examines it well." 


[After the King of Suvarnadvipa, the Gurupala, sent the monk 


Devamati to me, and under his auspices, I composed this “Entry 
to the Two Realities.” It should be examined by present-day 
scholars. (v. 28)]530 


The meaning of “guruphala” is good spiritual teacher (bla ma bzang po). The 
views of aged Tibetan teachers are said to be like wandering dogs who do not 
[practice] through faith alone, but when examining vital points with reasoning 
reach only their own habitual tendencies (bag chags = vasana). Serlingpa and 
Santipa are ācāryas, but their views are discordant [from those of Atisa]. 


I have written this memorandum (brjed byang) for all innumerable 
sentient beings, 

may they not be deluded with views, and with exceedingly pure 
actions 

may they arrive at the place of Akanistha and not take a wrongful 
course. 


Through the kindness of my spiritual teacher, may I make firm [the 
realizations of] emptiness and compassion through exchanging self 
and others 

to arrive at the “stage of delight."55! 

The small collection of sayings on reality (bden chung gi 'bum) is 
finished. 

It is completed. 


4. A General Explanation of, and Framework for 
Understanding, the Two Realities, attributed to Atisa 


General Explanation of, and Framework for Understanding, the Two 

Realities (Bden gnyis spyi bshad dang / bden gnyis "jog tshul) is a late- 

eleventh-century Indo-Tibetan Madhyamaka text that records oral 
teachings attributed to Ati$a on the two realities (satyadvaya). The text furnishes 
an exposition of the Middle Way thought of Nagarjuna based on an exegesis of 
conventional reality and ultimate reality within the framework of Mahayana path 
structures found in texts attributed to Maitreyanatha. The commentary preserves 
an oral tradition of Ati$a's Madhyamaka thought that was disseminated in Ngari, 
in western Tibet, and Radreng Monastery and transmitted among late-eleventh- 
century Kadampa scholars of the Phenyul region. 

Atisa’s Madhyamaka thought has traditionally been understood based on his 
Satyadvayavatara, Madhyamakopadesa, and Bodhimargapradipapanjika (D, 
3948; Sherburne 2000). Atisa's Madhyamaka is described as “Great 
Madhyamaka” in the Bodhimargapradipapanjika’s section on insight, but the 
text does not provide a detailed discussion on the topic. The two realities are also 
not discussed in the Bodhimargapradipapanjika. Rather, they are briefly 
articulated in the condensed twenty-eight verses of the Satyadvayāvatāra. A 
General Explanation furnishes previously unknown details to Atiša”s 
Madhyamaka thought. The text unpacks detailed characteristics of the two 
realities while contextualizing the nature of these realities within the structures 
of the bodhisattva path. In the sections that follow, I discuss the sources and 
content of A General Explanation. 


Authorship and Date 


General Explanation does not have a detailed colophon but merely states at the 
end of the text, “This is a speech by Atiša.”532 The Dpal-brtsegs editors of the 
printed text have added a line to the text, *This is not actually spoken by the 
Lord [Atiša],”533 which is not written in the facsimile of the manuscript. As the 


editors have inferred, the text was not actually written by Atisa; yet it does quote 
him directly nineteen times and mentions him over twenty times in the third 
person. As the written copy of the text attributes the whole discourse to Atiša, 
and furnishes previously unknown colloquial statements attributed to Atisa 
among its citations, General Explanation most likely represents Atisa’s oral 
teaching on the two realities that were initially given in western Tibet. The 
strongest philological evidence for its originating in Ati$a's oral teachings is 
based on the direct correspondence of two citations in the text from the 
Bodhicittavivarana (verses 51 and 73), whose recensions are found only in the 
works of Ati$a. The citation of verse 73 (746.15) in General Explanation 
directly matches Atisa’s citation in Open Basket of Jewels,5?^ and the citation of 
verse 51 matches that found in the Bodhimargapradipapafijika (Sherburne 2000, 
262). However, the recension of these verses does not match the five other 
known Tibetan versions of the Bodhicittavivarana (on these versions, see van 
der Kuijp 2014, 129—32). Also, several citations of Indic texts directly match the 
citations found in the Madhyamakaratnapradipa, a text known to have been 
utilized by Ati$a for teaching Madhyamaka and translated by his students into 
Tibetan (see Del Toso 2014). Along these lines, the structure of the text and the 
many colloquial citations attributed to Ati$a indicate that the work was initially 
an oral lecture given by Atiša that was eventually written down.555 Based on the 
principle of embarrassment,53? some statements are not always flattering to the 
purported author. For instance, the text records Atiša as stating, “My position is 
not pleasing, as few accept it and teach it India" (711.22). Likewise, the author 
tries to employ an Indian cultural example of a monkey in a house to illustrate 
how he postulates a single mental consciousness (tshogs gcig) but, “Alas!, This 
is not a good example for Tibetans” (713.20). The author then provides the more 
culturally suitable example for Tibetans of a butter lamp.33” The text preserves 
in its numerous citations of Indic works transliterated Sanskrit terms (e.g., /o ka 
for "jig rten, du kha for sdug sngal, pu nya for bsod nams), instead of Tibetan 
translations. The intermingled Sanskrit and Tibetan may preserve how an Indian 
pandita who knew Tibetan, a scholar such as Ati$a, recited the citations. After 
Ati$a's lectures in western Tibet, these teachings were then compiled and 
progressively modified as they were disseminated among members of its lineage 
until being written down by a follower of Gya Chakriwa (eleventh century). 
General Explanation records in its homage (679.1), and describes within the 
text (703.6—704.10), one of the earliest known Tibetan Madhyamaka lineage 
lists. The lineage is described as a "practice lineage" (grub rgyud, 707.11; 


724.20) that is opposed to unspecified “explanatory lineages” (bshad rgyud, 
703.7). The exact sequence of figures described in General Explanation, 
although close to the lineage provided in Atisa’s Bodhipathapradipapanjika 
(Sherburne 2000, 237-41), is not known in later Tibetan historical works, nor in 
well-known extant Madhyamaka commentaries or records of received 
Madhyamaka teachings.>38 The text cites Ati$a's Satyadvayavatara (vv. 15— 
16ab) regarding this lineage, indicating that it begins with Nagarjuna, followed 
by Candrakirti and *Vidyākokila (rig pa'i khu byug). The lineage discussion 
then states that these teachings were received by Atisa from Avadhütipa, and 
that Ati$a disseminated them to the famous translator Rinchen Sangpo (958— 
1055), indicating that they were given in western Tibet sometime during the first 
three years of Atisa’s residence there.5?? After Rinchen Sangpo, the text's initial 
homage (697.1) and lineage discussion (703.6—704.10) mention the ambiguous 
phrase “two gurus" (bla ma rnam gnyis). Although the exact individuals that this 
phrase refers to is not clear, the last lineage figure mentioned in the text provides 
clues as to who these two gurus might be. The last Madhyamaka lineage figure 
mentioned in General Explanation is Ratna Chakriwa, whom I understand to be 
Gya Chakri Gongkawa Jangchup Pal, an eleventh-century Kadampa master who 
was one of several teachers of Gampopa Sónam Rinchen (1079-1153). 

In the collected works of Gampopa, which records several dialogues with 
Chakriwa, Chakriwa's phrase "instruction of the two teachers" (bla ma rnam 
gnyis kyi gdams ngag) (Sherpa 2004, 197—200) describes Chakriwa's 
instructions from his two teachers, possibly Geshe Gónpawa Wangchuk 
Gyaltsen and Langri Thangpa Dorjé Sengé. Another story in Gampopa's works 
records that Geshe Phuchungwa Shónu Gyaltsen did not give instruction to 
Geshe Langri Thangpa, but later “two yogis" (rnal 'byor pa rnam gnyis) 
received the instructions (Sherpa 2004, 208). The story continues, “It is said that 
[these two] were the [spiritual] son[s] of the translator Rinchen Sangpo and the 
great meditator Pünya-jfüa-bodhi (Bsod nams ye shes byang chub). In Ü, 
Chakriwa was brought to spiritual maturity." Lechen's Kadampa history, written 
in 1494, mentions in the section on Rinchen Sangpo that he had two young 
monk attendants who requested teachings from Atiša on behalf of Rinchen 
Sangpo. These monks, after the passing of Rinchen Sangpo, went to central 
Tibet and met a “Chakriwa (/cags ri ba).”549 A conflation of this account with 
the sources given above may connect these monks and the phrase “two yogis," in 
that they refer to Naljorpa Chenpo Jangchup Rinchen and Gónpawa Wangchuk 
Gyaltsen, who were known to have traveled west to study with Atiša. Naljorpa 


and Gónpawa were considered to be two of the four great yogi disciples of Atisa 
(Sorensen 2002, 244) and were also counted among ten disciples who served as 
personal attendants to Ati$a (Vetturini 2013, 101n483). General Explanation 
may conflate the relations that these two gurus had with Ati$a for Rinchen 
Sangpo. Be that as it may, these anecdotes indicate that Chakriwa traveled to 
central Tibet in U and received Madhyamaka teachings from two figures who 
had been associated with Rinchen Sangpo and/or Atiša in their youth. 

A General Explanation, in addition to referring to Naktso Lotsawa Tsultrim 
Gyalwa and lha bstun Jangchup O (eleventh century), directly cites Chakriwa 
and Naljorpa Chenpo Jangchup Rinchen. A citation from Geshé Phuchungwa is 
mentioned, but is absent due to a missing folio side. In addition to citing 
Chakriwa, the text praises him several times as "possessing incomparable 
knowledge" (704.10) and being *unmistaken" (718). The person who compiled 
the Madhyamaka lineage teachings of General Explanation was a colleague or 
disciple of Chakriwa. It is conceivable that the person who received these 
teachings and compiled them was Gampopa Sónam Rinchen. Attributing 
General Explanation to Gampopa early in his career before he met Milarepa (ca. 
1028-1111) might be feasible, because it helps to explain why this text was not 
known among later Kadampa or Kagyüpa communities; the text is like an 
"orphan" that was not transmitted by either tradition. One can theorize that 
General Explanation was not transmitted by Kadampa communities because 
Gampopa was scorned for leaving his Kadampa teachers and becoming a student 
of Milarepa (Vetturini 2013, 139—40), and these teachings were not transmitted 
by the Kagyüpa because it represents a sutra level lamrim discourse that does not 
include any tantric teachings from either Indian or Tibetan masters such as 
Naropa or Milarepa. In spite of this hypothesis, the content of the text is not 
written in Gampopa's style of combining exoteric sütra discourses with tantra 
(Davidson 2005), nor does General Explanation's style or content compare with 
the Jewel Ornament of Liberation (Dam chos yid bzhin nor bu thar pa rin po 
che'i rgyan; Guenther 1959). Rather, as the works of Gampopa contain a few 
idioms of expression and analogies attributed to Chakriwa that are also found in 
General Explanation, we may infer that these points of resemblance derive from 
discourses that were transmitted and shared among Chakriwa's community of 
Kadampa scholar-colleagues. In addition to Chakriwa, biographies of Gampopa 
state that he studied in the Phenyul region under Kadampa masters such as 
Nyukrumpa Tsóndrü Gyaltsen, Geshe Dreypa, Gya Yóndak, and Jayülwa Shónu 
0. 


In relation to the Madhyamaka lineages that Gampopa received, a 
commentary on Candrakirti’s Madhyamakāvatāra by Mikyó Dorje (1507-54) 
outlines the main lineages of Madhyamaka (dbu ma) in India and Tibet that were 
transmitted by the later Karma Kagyii tradition. Among three main lines of 
transmission, including a lineage from Naropa and Patsap Nyimadrak, a third 
lineage of transmission from Atisa Dipamkara$rijfiana is described as follows: 


“From the preceptors Nag[arjuna], Aryadeva, Candrakirti, and *Vidyakokila this 
second transmission reached Jo bo Ati$a. From him, it passed on to the 
kalyanamitra Tónpa Chenpo [i.e., Dromtónpa Gyalwai Jungné], and then to the 
latter's disciple Chengawa, and to Jayülwa. From many Kadampa masters, Lord 
Gampopa then heard it. Alternatively: From Potowa, it passed to the great sage 
Sharawa, who then handed it down to the glorious Dusum Khyenpa . . ."54! 


General Explanation, however, does not cite or mention either Dromtónpa, 
Chengawa, or Sharawa. Alternatively, the history of the Kadampa tradition by 
Lechen Kunga Gyaltsen (b. 1440) describes the dissemination of Atisa’s 
teachings on the two realities among what came to be known as the lineage of 
essential instructions (gdams ngag) as follows: 


Guidance on the two realities was formulated in order to guide one on the 
extremely subtle essencelessness of things. The disciple of Lord Atiša who was 
extremely skilled in the two realities was Naljorpa Chenpo [Jangchup Rinchen]. 
His disciples were the masters of yoga Geshe Tólungpa and Chengawa. 
Chengawa gave oral teachings in secret [on the two realities] to both Tólungpa 
and Jayülwa. In this way, the one who became skilled in the two realities was the 
great Tólungpa . . . His disciple Khyung-kham acquired the special instructions 
of both Tólungpa and Jayülwa . . .542 


General Explanation cites Naljorpa Chenpo (715.12—15), although Tólungpa 
is neither cited nor mentioned in the text. A common figure, however, who is 
mentioned in both of these lineage accounts and who was a teacher of Gampopa 
and a contemporary of Chakriwa is Jayülwa Shónu Ó. Lechen Kunga Gyaltsen's 
account states that Ati$a's instructions on the two realities were orally 
transmitted in secret to the time of Jayülwa. As discussed by Roesler (2015), the 
eleventh-century Kadampa environment was a transitional phase from oral 
teachings to textual written works wherein the instructions of significant masters 
were written down by their disciples. As in the case of Potowa, whose disciples 


recorded his teachings from memory after his passing in 1105, guidance on the 
two realities in such texts as General Explanation may have been put in writing 
in the late eleventh century. 

As suggested, General Explanation may represent an oral teaching of Atiša 
that progressively developed during its transmission. The text reflects the 
development of local autonomous traditions affiliated with Atiša that 
emphasized oral tradition and lineage (Vetturini 2013, 22—23). The latest Tibetan 
figure cited in the text is Geshe Chakriwa. The text represents the Madhyamaka 
teachings of Ati$a that circulated among communities of eleventh-century 
Kadampa scholars in the Phenyul region and provides textual evidence for the 
type of Madhyamaka thought that later figures such as Chapa Chókyi Sengé 
would vehemently reject (Tauscher 2009; Vose 2009). 

General Explanation fills an important gap in the historical knowledge of 
Madhyamaka teachings in eleventh-century India and Tibet. The text presents a 
Madhyamaka teaching brought to Tibet by Atisa and provides previously 
unknown evidence for the type of pure Madhyamaka teachings that circulated 
among the communities of early followers of Ati$a. These pure Madhyamaka 
teachings were disseminated before the rise of the early Kadampa monastery of 
Sangphu Neuthok and its debating traditions that were the basis for most all 
subsequent forms of Tibetan monastic education that, particularly beginning in 
the twelfth century, placed emphasis on the merger of Madhyamaka and 
epistemology. In other words, for Ati$a and his early Kadampa followers the 
science of epistemology and logic (hetuvidya) was “a profane secular science 
that is common to the Buddhist and other Indian non-Buddhist schools such as 
the Naiyayikas" (Krasser 2004, 130) and not useful for realizing emptiness (see 
Satyadvayavatara, vv. 10—14). During the time of Atiša and his early followers, 
the use of logic and epistemology were considered part of the five fields of 
knowledge to refute non-Buddhists and Buddhists. However, valid cognition 
was not part of Atisa's Madhyamaka and this is demonstrated by the fact that 
General Explanation contains no passages that demonstrate the integration of 
Madhyamaka and epistemology. 


Sources and Content 


General Explanation is an exposition on the two realities that integrates the 
teaching of dependent-arising within the framework of Atisa’s stages of the path 
(lamrim) teachings. The work articulates Nagarjuna's Madhyamaka of mutual 


dependence and dependent designation within the system of the five paths (lam 
Inga, *pancamarga)>*3 found in the technical digests attributed to 
Maitreyanatha. General Explanation outlines the structure of the path integrated 
with the characteristics of the two realities, providing a framework, or map, for 
how the soteriological processes based on the works of Nagarjuna and 
Maitreyanatha are envisioned. However, it does not provide instructions for how 
to actually practice or implement its framework. Rather, Atisa’s Special 
Instructions on the Middle Way and its commentaries provide instructions for 
cultivating the three wisdoms (prajna) of learning, reflection, and meditation 
within the context of meditative equipoise (mnyam bzhag, samahita) and 
postmeditative (rjes las thob, prsthalabdhajfiana) wisdom construed through the 
purviews of conventional and ultimate realities. 

The style of exegesis in General Explanation is also found in Ati$a's Open 
Basket of Jewels and Bodhipathapradipapanjika. As mentioned, General 
Explanation directly quotes Ati$a nineteen times and mentions him over twenty 
times in the third person. Nagarjuna is directly cited over forty times in the text 
from among twelve of his works, including the Pratityasamutpddahrdayakarika, 
the Mūlamadhyamakakārikā, the Yuktisastikā, and the Bodhicittavivarana.5^4 
Although texts such as the Dharmadhatustava, the Bodhicittavivarana, and the 
Bhavanakrama are not attributed by modern scholars to the Nagarjuna who 
wrote the Mülamadhyamakakarika, eleven out of the twelve works cited in 
General Explanation are directly attributed to Nagarjuna by Ati$a in Open 
Basket of Jewels.5*5 General Explanation repeatedly connects the thought of 
Ati$a and Nagarjuna through comparable citations. The text is explicitly 
concerned with outlining the path of the Madhyamaka based on the works of 
Nagarjuna. It cites the Mülamadhyamakakarika five times, with four of these 
verses directly matching the Tibetan translation of the verses preserved in the 
Akutobhaya, a commentary on the Mūlamadhyamakakārikā attributed to 
Nagarjuna by Atiša in his Bodhimargapradipapanjika and Ratnakarandodghata. 
Moreover, General Explanation (718.2, 740.5) comments on two of these verses 
(Mülamadhyamakakarika 13.1, 18.9) with an unacknowledged paraphrase from 
the Akutobhaya. The work also explicitly states that Nagarjuna and AtiSa agree 
on certain points, such as the position that appearances are the mind (711.20, 
714.4) and that realization of emptiness on the path of vision occurs in a single 
instant (731.4). 

After Nagarjuna and Atiša, the most cited textual sources (ten times) are 
various Mahayana sitras such as the  Suvarnaprabhasottama, the 


Lankavatarasitra, and the Vimalakirtinirdesa. Tantric works are not directly 
cited. General Explanation directly cites or mentions other Indian figures such 
as Maitreyanatha (four times), Aryadeva (twice), Candrakirti (eight times), and 
Bhāviveka (three times). The text notes that Nagarjuna, Candrakirti, and Atisa 
place great importance on utilizing the example of the appearance of hairs for 
one with eye disease (rab rib can, taimirika) in order to illustrate mistaken 
appearances (743.8).5346 The text also bases its presentation of different 
frameworks for positing conventional realities on  Candrakirti's 
Madhyamakavatara (697.10—699.15). It bases its exegesis of the Yuktisastika on 
the Vrtti of Candrakirti as well. It advocates the use of consequences that expose 
contradictions and employing other-acknowledged inferences (706.20), methods 
supported by Candrakirti. Yet at the same time, General Explanation adapts the 
metaphor of a stairway (sopana) and the concept of “pure mundane wisdom" 
(suddhalaukikajnana) from the works of Bhaviveka. The text integrates the 
understanding of correct (tathya, yang dag pa) and mistaken (mithya, log pa) 
conventional realities of Bhaviveka with the thought of Candrakirti while 
excluding the criteria of causal efficiency for differentiating conventional 
realities based on the thought of Jhanagarbha. 

General Explanation mentions that Ati$a gave three teachings on 
Madhyamaka in Tibet (703.14-16). The first was the system of Buddhajnana, 
which is classified as Yogacara-Madhyamaka (rnal 'byor spyod pa’i dbu ma). 
The second was the position of Bhavya, which the text classifies as Sautrantika- 
Madhyamaka (mdo sde spyod pa'i dbu ma). These are classifications of 
Madhyamaka known in Tibet since the time of Yeshé Dé in the ninth century 
(Ruegg 1981). The text then explains that Atiša taught the accepted position of 
Acarya Nagarjuna, which comprises the content of General Explanation. The 
text implies that for Ati$a the thought of Nagarjuna is considered only 
Madhyamaka or Great Madhyamaka (697.21, 699.20); the latter classification 
occurs in Atisa's Bodhipathapradipa and Panjika as well as numerous early 
Kadampa texts.°47 4 General Explanation also utilizes other classifications for 
Madhyamaka thought, such as Madhyamakas who hold tenets (grub pa mtha’ 
'dzin gyi dbu ma, 697.20), Madhyamakas who proclaim the nature of dependent- 
arising (rten 'brel gshis brjod pa'i dbu ma pa, 700.7), True Aspectarian 
Madhyamikas (rnam bden dbu ma ba) and False Aspectarian Madhyamikas 
(rnam rdzun dbu ma ba, 711.5), and [Proponents] of Illusion-like Nonduality 
(sgyu ma gnyis med = māyopamādvayaļvāda]). These classifications of 
Madhyamaka thought were the predominant classifications utilized by Indian 


and Tibetan authors during the late eleventh century (Almogi 2010), several 
decades before the well-known classifications “Consequentialist” (thal 'gyur ba, 
*prāsangika) and “Autonomist” (rang rgyud pa, *svātrantika) were coined in 
Tibet.548 

A General Explanation contains topical headings, but they are not always 
clear or well-organized, providing further evidence that the manuscript may be 
recorded oral teachings. The Dpal-brtsegs editors have furnished a set of topical 
outlines (sa bcad) in the introductory material to the facsimile of the manuscript, 
but these outlines do not precisely correspond to the content of the work. I have 
modified the Dpal-brtsegs editors” topical outlines with headings found in the 
text. In the annotated translation that follows, I have placed these headings in 
brackets in order to clarify the content of each section. The topical outline of A 
General Explanation is as follows: 


I. Introduction (klad kyi don bshad pa) Il. The Main Body of the Work (gzhung 
gi don bstan pa) [697.5—747.10] 
A. Explanation of the General Characteristics of the Two Realities (bden pa 
gnyis kyi spyi’i mtshan nyid bshad pa) [697.5—8] 
B. Establishing the Framework of the Two Realities (bden gnyis ‘jog tshul so 
sor bshad pa) [697.9—698.5] 
1. Explanation of Conventional Reality (kun rdzob bden pa bshad pa) 
[698.5—738.6] 
a. Explaining the Nature of Conventional Reality (kun rdzob bden pa i 
ngo bo bshad pa) [698.6—699.15] 
b. Explaining the Characteristics of Conventional Reality (kun rdzob 
bden pa 'i mtshan nyid bshad pa) [699.15—716.22] 
i. Characteristics of Correct Conventional Reality [699.15—714.3] 
ii. Characteristics of Mistaken Conventional Realities [714.7— 
716.22] 
c. Objects Indicated by the Words “Correct Obscuration" and *Mistaken 
Obscuration” (yang dag pa 'i rdzob dang log pa i rdzob kyi sgra’i don) 
[716.22—738.4] 
i. Objects Indicated by Conventional Words (kun rdzob kyi sgra’i 
don) [716.23—717.1] 
ii. Correct and Mistaken Objects Indicated by Words (yang dag pa 
dang log pa i sgra i don) [717.1—723.7] 


iii. Objects Indicated by the Words “Reality” or “Truth” and 
“Obscuration” (bden pa 'i sgra 'i don te rdzob kyi sgra 'i don) [723.8— 
738.4] 
1) Objects Indicated by Mistaken Conventional Reality (log pa i 
kun rdzob bden pa 'i sgra don) [723.10—726.10] 
2) Objects Indicated by Correct Conventional Reality (yang dag 
kun rdzob bden pa 'i sgra don) (726.10—738.4)] 
2. Explanation of Ultimate Reality (don dam bden pa bshad pa) [738.7— 
747.10] 
III. Three Wondrous Qualities of Practice (ngo mtshar can gyi spyod pa gsum) 
[747.10—751.4] 
IV. Conclusion (mjug gi don bshad pa) [751.4—5] 


A General Explanation does not unfold in a straightforward fashion based on 
its topical outline, as specific points of exegesis occur throughout the text in a 
question and answer format. Taking the whole work into account, General 
Explanation frameworks the processes by which one cognizes the ultimate, and 
thereby progresses to buddhahood, through giving an exegesis on the 
characteristics and features of conventional reality and ultimate reality according 
to its theory of the two kinds of reality (satyadvaya). The distinction between the 
two kinds of reality is not made at the pure level of the actual realm of reality, as 
the Buddha indicates in several Mahayana sütras (738.20) that the conventions 
of “ultimate” or “conventional” are not applicable in reality. Nevertheless, 
although actual ultimate reality does not conventionally exist, it may be 
conventionally indicated through imputations and nonimplicative negations 
(739.22). 

Ultimate reality, which is fully outlined toward the end of the work (738.7— 
747.10), is beyond references; inexpressible as it is beyond all referents, it is a 
purified appearance of nonappearance (snang ba med pa), like the center of 
space (739.17), known through individually intuited knowledge (740.5). The 
"ultimate" is a conventional expression, also embodied by the phrase *realm of 
reality," consisting of selfless nonappearances that are realized with 
nonconceptual pristine awareness (jfíana) (740.15). The realm of reality is a 
naturally pure object of realization that is the ever-present real state of things 
(741.5), which may be cognized in meditative equipoise (721.10) but is not 
completely actualized until full buddhahood is attained. Ultimate reality does not 
conventionally exist, as it is devoid of all conventions (700.8). As it does not 


conventionally exist, ultimate reality does not have characteristics (739.18), nor 
does it arise due to causes and conditions.54? 

Conventional realities are appearances that arise due to causes and conditions 
(697.6). All conventional realities are false and deceiving, but they are not 
nonexistent. Rather, they are mere appearances subject to the principle of cause 
and effect imputed through dependent-arising. Conventional realities are 
classified as mistaken or correct from three different frameworks or perspectives 
(697.9—698.5). The three ways of identifying ( jogs lugs) mistaken and correct 
conventional realities are explained based on Candrakirti's Madhyamakavatara. 
Conventional realities are dependently designated in relation to the perspectives 
of (1) the worldly (/o ka pa), (2) philosophical tenets (grub mtha’), and (3) yogic 
awareness (rnal 'byor pa 'i blo). The text states that it posits correct and mistaken 
conventional realities based on the nature of dependent-arising in relation to 
yogic awareness. A long section of the text (698.5—738.6) focuses on an 
explanation of conventional reality based on these principles. The exegesis of 
mistaken and correct conventional realities is based on dependent-arisings rather 
than causal efficiency advocated by Jhanagarbha (698.1—4). This understanding 
of the dependent-arising of conventional reality in correlation with its states of 
awareness accords with what Wangchuk (2010) has called “the relativity theory 
of the purity and validity of perception" in Madhyamaka works. In the words of 
A General Explanation, “things are not higher or lower; awarenesses are higher 
or lower" (chos mtho’ dman min / blo mtho' dman yin, 699.7). 

Common appearance is a mere imputation (btags pa tsam, 700.18) that is 
nominally designated (ming btags, 708.7). All appearances, including both 
cognitions and objects, are mere imputations (709.12). All conventional realities 
are like mistaken illusions (726.15). Mistaken conventional realities are 
appearances of ignorance that impute impermanent and empty things as either 
existent or nonexistent. Mistakes (log pa) are impermanent and a cause of 
suffering and they are also deceptive (slu ba) and false (rdzun). Mistaken 
appearances are like the hair that is perceived by someone suffering from eye 
disease (723.10). 

Correct conventional realities are appearances of discerning awareness (rig 
pa shes rab) that occur after the path of vision and are considered pure mundane 
wisdom (dag pa lo ka ba'i ye shes, 717.16). Correct conventional realities are 
considered nondeceptive (mi slu ba), nonerroneous, and trustworthy (yid brtan 
du rung ba) in that, from this perspective, appearances are realized to be 
unproduced like an illusion and objects are cognized as essenceless entities. 


Although correct, they are conventional due to arising through causes and 
conditions (733.9) and are considered illusions of pristine awareness (rig pa ye 
shes kyi sgyu ma, 717.7, 735.9). Correct conventional realities are nonerroneous 
illusions (ma 'khrul ba sgyu ma, 717.7) and are imputations (726.5) conducive to 
purification, since the causes of purification have nondeceptive individual results 
(733.10). 

A General Explanation's presentation of the characteristics of correct 
conventional reality (699.15-714.3) provides an early account of points of 
Madhyamaka exegesis that would become polemical points of debate in later 
decades and centuries in the history of Tibetan Buddhist thought. Topics such as 
whether Madhyamikas have a thesis, an inference that is known to others (gzhan 
la grags pa'i rjes dpag), the object that is negated (dgag bya), the negation of 
self-characteristics (rang gi mtshan nyid = svalaksana), and the notion that two 
things are “a single nature but different conceptual isolates” (ngo gcig ldog pa 
tha dad) are discussed, but in a late-eleventh-century Indo-Tibetan Buddhist 
historical context. The text strongly emphasizes that correct conventional 
realities are indicated through nonimplicative negations (med dgag) and that 
things are mere appearances that are transactually designated without being 
established. The work provides an exegesis of how conventional reality is 
nominally designated based on a technical discussion of verses from Nagarjuna's 
Dharmadhatustava (702.1—8) articulating what 4 General Explanation calls the 
“conventional of mere name” (ming tsam gyi kun rdzob) and the “conventional 
of mere appearance” (snang ba tsam gyi kun rdzob). In this way, A General 
Explanation presents a Madhyamaka system of subtle nominalism based on 
dependent designation in its eludication of five qualities of nonimplicative 
negation (702.19-22). Objects and cognitions (709.15), as well as emptiness 
(718.16) and the stages of the path (726.15), are considered nominal 
designations. Although things are merely imputed, the cause and effect of mere 
appearance is not refuted (706). Four great Madhyamaka reasons (706.1--706.25) 
establish all things in samsara and nirvana as dependent-arisings that lack 
intrinsic existence. The lack of intrinsic existence is proven by nonimplicative 
negations based on reasoning employed by the Buddha and found in scripture 
(707.1—20). Consequences and inferences known to others (706.15-707.1) are 
utilized to expose the contradictions of those who assert intrinsic existence. A 
follower of Nagarjuna does not accept a thesis (739.25—740). Rather, reasonings 
are utilized to refute erroneous assertions while one's own nonacceptance is not 
invalidated (706.22). In this way, no proof of a philosophical position is ever 


posited by a Madhyamika (697.18). Along these lines, the means of valid 
cognition (703—703.6), based on statements of Nagarjuna and Atiša, are only 
conventional and are not in the domain of ultimate reality, nor are they able to 
realize ultimate reality. 

A General Explanation specifies that the object of negation of reasoning is a 
conceived object based on conceptualization that imputes things as either 
existent or nonexistent. The object negated by reasoning consists of conceptual 
thought that imputes an object as existing with its own-character (708.20—709.1). 
However, the text stresses that unestablished mere appearances are not refuted 
by reasoning. Rather, appearances are overturned through antidotes cultivated 
while practicing the path, particularly during the path of vision and the path of 
meditation. 4 General Explanation offers an early distinction between objects 
negated by an antidote while implementing the path and objects negated by 
reasoning when searching out the inherent existence of something. 

As mentioned, objects and cognitions are considered imputations of mere 
appearance. 4 General Explanation explains that Ati$a does not accept the 
existence of external objects (709.20—710.5), as all appearances are imputed by 
the mind. Atisa’s understanding of mere appearances as mind is based on texts 
attributed to Nagarjuna (711.10--20). Atisa’s understanding of Nagarjuna on this 
point is similar to suggestions made in previous modern scholarship (Scherrer- 
Schaub 1991; Lindtner 1997a; Ruegg 2002, 203) on mentalism in Madhyamaka, 
and what Shulman has recently called “creative ignorance” (2009, 158—167). 
That is, Ati$a accepts that owing to conceptualization *the world is created out 
of ignorance (ibid., 158), that "objects themselves are constructed out of 
ignorance" (ibid., 159), and that through dependent-arisings "appearances are 
conditioned by ignorance and caused by conceptualization" (ibid., 162). The 
appearances created by ignorance are considered by Atisa (711—711.10) as 
mistaken conventional realities for all groups, including Madhyamakas who 
uphold tenets and all those below them. The text mentions that this includes True 
Aspectarian  Madhyamakas, False ^ Aspectariaa  Madhyamakas, and 
Mayopamadvayavadins. 4 General Explanation states that its acceptance of 
mistaken conventional realities, in terms of establishing cognition as mind, is 
similar to how True Aspectarians (*Satyakaravadins) posit aspects, or cognitive 
images (akara). This process is comparable to Candrakirti, who, as pointed out 
by MacDonald (2009, 151), skillfully adapts the Sautrantika theory of cognition 
on the conventional level to justify his own views. AtiSa's position on the status 
of external objects is similar to the presentation of "internal" Madhyamaka 


(nang gi dbu ma) presented in the Madhyamakaratnapradipa (D, 280a3-81a3, 
Del Toso 2014). However, 4 General Explanation also states, in correlation with 
Nagarjuna accepting appearances as mind, that Ati$a asserts, in terms of the 
mind as mere appearance, a perspective equal to correct conventional reality— 
that all sentient beings are one single continuum (rgyud gcig, 712.1—713.5). AII 
sentient beings are considered as one continuum, for even though they have 
differences of karmic conditions, they share an undifferentiated self-nature (rang 
gi ngo bo la tha dad med pa) that is free from the two extremes of intrinsic 
essence. Consciousness is also asserted as one group (tshogs gcig) by Atiša 
(713.5—714.5). In this way, the General Explanation presents a mentalist theory 
of Madhyamaka in which the mind, as mere appearance, is not at all established 
and is a mere nominal designation free from the extremes of existence and 
nonexistence. 

Appearances from the purview of the relative perspectives of mistaken 
conventional realities and correct conventional realities are described in a long 
section entitled “Objects Indicated by the Words “Correct Obscuration’ and 
‘Mistaken Obscuration’” (yang dag pa'i rdzob dang log pa'i rdzob kyi sgra i 
don, 716.22—738.4). This section is influenced by Candrakirti's understanding 
that all conventional realities are obscured whether they are correct or mistaken, 
and based on the idea that reality is perceived from different perspectives 
relative to one's level of awareness. As awareness is transformed and purified, 
the real condition of mistaken appearance is perceived as mere appearance 
through gaining cognition of correct conventionals. While from the perspective 
of correct conventional reality, as one progresses further in purifying awareness, 
the real condition of correct conventionals is realized as the nonappearance that 
comprises ultimate reality. Perspectives and awarenesses transform appearances 
as one progresses on the path to buddhahood. In this way, mistaken obscurations 
are from the perspective of ordinary individuals who erroneously perceive 
intrinsic natures in causes and effects, perpetuating the cycle of conditioned 
existence. Mistaken obscuration is an illusion or appearance of ignorance. Since 
it is an appearance of ignorance, it is a mistaken illusion (717.5). As mistaken 
appearances are ignorance, mistaken conventionals are comparable to the state 
of a person with blurred vision seeing hair in the sky. Such appearances are 
nonexistent, false, erroneous, and mistaken (723.10). Nevertheless, from the 
perspective of mere falsity, such appearances are perceived as true/real before 
reaching the path of vision. 

As appearances become purified through implementing the path, the real 


condition (gshis) of mistaken obscurations, that is, mere appearances free from 
the two extremes of existence and nonexistence, are perceived as correct 
obscurations after reaching the path of vision. Correct obscuration, as it arises 
from the conditions of discerning awareness, is an illusion of pristine awareness 
(rig pa ye shes kyi sgyu ma, 717.8) that does not obscure ultimate reality and is 
suitable as the means to realizing ultimate reality. Based on citations attributed 
to Nagarjuna and Candrakirti, the two realities are explained as cause and effect 
in that the means, correct conventional reality, serves as the method to realize 
the goal. A General Explanation repeatedly refers to this connection between the 
dependently arisen means leading to the goal of ultimate reality as “the stairway 
of correct conventional reality” (yang dag kun rdzob kyi skas). A series of 
citations, some misattributed and one with a significant variant, seeks to unify 
the thought of Nagarjuna, Candrakirti, Bhaviveka, the Buddha, Atiša, and 
Chakriwa on this point (720.18—721.4).550 

The stairway of correct conventional reality that occurs after the path of 
vision consists of appearances of pure mundane wisdom (dag pa lo ka ba'i ye 
shes kyi snang ba [dag pa ji rten pa'i ye shes = suddhalaukikajfiana], 717.17). 
Bhaviveka's Madhyamakahydaya-kārikā (MHK 3.66, 3.126; lida 1980, 60, 67) 
employs the metaphor of a stairway and the Tarkajvala (lida 1980, 62, 69) 
explains the concept of “pure mundane wisdom" as a synonym of correct 
conventional wisdom (yang dag pa'i kun rdzob shes pa, tathyasamvrtijfiana). 
Early occurrences of the concept of *pure mundane wisdom" are found in the 
works of Vasubandhu and Sthiramati, based on their understanding of 
nirvikalpajfiana and the “awareness obtained subsequent to it.”55! The term 
suddhalaukika also occurs in Kamalasila’s Tattvasamgrahapafijika (Keira 2004, 
79—80) as a judgment subsequent to yogic perception. The linking of pure 
mundane wisdom with correct conventional wisdom is found in the 
Madhyamakarthasamgraha attribruted to Bhaviveka, a text that was translated 
by Atisa’s disciple Tsultrim Gyalwa (Del Toso 2011). Atisa’s understanding of 
these classifications is influenced by the MRP and is outlined in Atisa’s 
Ratnakarandodghata, where he articulates his understanding of buddhahood. In 
the Madhyamakaratnapradipa (D, 282b-83b), the categories “pure mundane 
wisdom" (dag pa ‘jig rten pa 'i ye shes), “nonconceptual wisdom" (rnam par mi 
rtog pa'i ye shes), “meditative equipoise" (mnyam par bzhag), and 
"postmeditative attainment" (rjes las thob pa) are designated based on the 
inclinations of the disciple to be trained but do not exist in ultimate reality. As 
outlined in Open Basket of Jewels, like the MRP, the distinctions of these 


categories no longer exist in the state of buddhahood, which is continually, and 
nondualistically, fused with the realm of reality. In Atisa’s system, the 
appearances of pure mundane wisdom occur after the path of vision as one 
traverses the ten stages of a bodhisattva. However, for Ati$a, buddhas never 
leave meditative equipoise in the realm of reality and therefore do not possess 
knowledge of illusory conventional phenomena subsequent to meditative 
equipoise. 

In A General Explanation the experience of pure mundane wisdom as correct 
conventional reality is able to realize mere appearance (snang ba tsam)— 
appearances as free from the two extremes of existence and nonexistence. The 
state of correct conventional reality is also able to recognize experiences of 
mistaken conventional reality as false, deceptive, and erroneous (726.10—15). 
Although correct conventional realities are conventional and illusory, they are 
undeceiving in that the dependent-arising of purification and the path occur 
compatibly through cause-and-effect relations. 4 General Explanation outlines, 
in a long and complex discussion (726.25—738.5), the compatibility of 
purification and the path based on the dependent-arising of correct conventional 
realities correlated with five effects drawn from the Madhyāntavibhāga 
attributed to Maitreya. Realization of the nonduality of the two realities produces 
these five effects of correct conventional reality (727.4), enabling one to ascend 
the stairway of correct conventional reality leading to buddhahood. The five 
effects—the  retributive effect (vipakaphala), the predominant effect 
(adhipatiphala), the correlative effect (nisyandaphala), the effect caused by 
human action (purusakaraphala), and the separation effect (visamyogaphala)— 
are correlated with practices and path structures from a Madhyamaka perspective 
in that they are dependently designated and lack intrinsic essence. Practices such 
as the three trainings of morality (sila), concentration (samadhi), and insight 
(prajnd), and the three wisdoms arising from study, contemplation, and 
meditation, are integrated with stages among the five paths and correlated to 
practices comprising the thirty-seven factors of awakening (byang chub phyogs 
kyi chos so bdun, 727.15—732.15). AtiSa correlates the stages of the path with the 
thirty-seven factors of awakening in his BMPP (D, 276b; Sherburne 2000, 213) 
and Open Basket of Jewels (chap. 1, 83.1), but these are brief lists. 4 General 
Explanation contains a more extended discussion of these factors placed within 
the context of correct conventional realities (727.15--732.15). 

A General Explanation understands the on-going progression of purified 
states of awareness correlated with effects along the stairway of correct 


conventional reality within a Mahayana-based antidote model that is called “the 
path that arises eliminates its obscurations” (skye bar 'gyur ba lam gyis ni de'i 
sgrib pa rab du spong, 731.5). In this model, the antidote of increasingly refined 
and purified states of correct conventional reality initially replace and remedy 
appearances of mistaken conventional realities that have arisen based on the 
stains of ignorance. After the path of vision, which is equivalent to attaining the 
first bodhisattva spiritual level, a bodhisattva experiences postmeditative-state 
appearances due to obstructions to omniscience comprised of unafflicted 
misknowledge (nyon mongs pa can ma yin pa i mi shes pa 'i shes bya i sgrib pa, 
721.7). These obstructions are removed during the path of meditation in 
conjunction with practices of acquiring great amounts of merit (722.25). 

As bodhisattvas become constituted by correct conventional reality after 
attaining the first spiritual level, they no longer take rebirth due to karma and 
mental afflictions and function like independent illusions (736.14). 4 General 
Explanation (733-38) articulates, through a question-and-answer format, the 
differences between how causation and rebirth function through mistaken 
appearances for ordinary individuals before reaching the path of vision, and how 
causation and rebirth function through mere appearances for bodhisattvas after 
the path of vision is attained. Both mistaken appearances and mere appearances 
are subject to the principle of cause and effect, as they arise from either mistaken 
or correct conventional reality according to one's stage on the path to 
buddhahood. 

A General Explanation's discussion of ultimate reality (738.7—747.10), in 
addition to describing the characteristics mentioned above, furnishes an extended 
exegesis of the understanding that there is nothing to be removed or established 
in ultimate reality (740.6—747.10). Ultimate reality, in terms of this exegesis, is 
the ever-present realm of reality comparable to space, the realization of which is 
achieved in nonconceptual meditation. As ultimate reality is ever present, yet 
nonapparent to ignorance, it is immanent. What is removed are the mistaken 
appearances of ignorance, which are comparable to the hairs perceived by one 
with eye disease (740.16—741.10). The antidote to the eye disease of the 
appearance of ignorance is the realization of correct conventional reality, which 
unloosens the bonds of one's own mind (741.15—742.5). 

Realization of ultimate reality, that is, emptiness, liberates one from karma 
and mental afflictions. However, realization of emptiness must be integrated 
with the method of correct conventional reality to actualize full awakening 
(742.10—742.17). The path must be implemented to overturn appearances of 


ignorance. On this point 4 General Explanation repeatedly asks, “What is the 
purpose of the path if it does not exist?” (724.8, 726.1, 726.4, 729.25). 

A General Explanation then provides a detailed discussion, based on 
Yuktisastika (vv. 26-27), that all appearances are based on ignorance and that, in 
reality, they lack intrinsic essence (svabhava). The real nature of things is 
suchness, whether or not buddhas appear in the world. 4 General Explanation, 
based on citations from the Bhavanakrama attributed to Nagarjuna, explains that 
the true nature of things is nonarising, which is neither existent nor nonexistent 
(745.7-745.20). The text emphasizes that the actual nature of the mind is 
suchness (de bzhin nyid = tathata) itself, which is comparable to space. As space 
is unestablished and lacks any position, extreme points, or even a middle, 
likewise when the mind is bereft of conceptual thought and its latencies, all 
objects, subjects, emptiness, and even the wisdom that realizes emptiness 
dissipates (745.21—746.14). In other words, as suggested by MacDonald in her 
study of Candrakirti (2009, 145), “the Madhyamaka nirvana is the world itself— 
in its innate and eternal state of peaceful nonarising." When a Mādhyamika yogi 
no longer apprehends the assertions of others that things exist or do not exist, the 
object of that wisdom excludes all appearances of ignorance and realizes the 
ever-present suchness of things (rephrasing Franco 2009, 26). 

A General Explanation concludes by emphasizing that the purpose of 
realizing emptiness is to generate compassion for sentient beings (746.16— 
747.10) and relates this realization to three wondrous qualities of practice (ngo 
mtshar can gyi spyod pa gsum) (747.10—751.4). Rather than discuss the qualities 
of buddhahood, the text concludes by stressing practices to be followed by 
bodhisattvas. These practices are explained based on understanding the 
indivisibility of the two realities in the context of AtiSa's stairway of correct 
conventional reality. The exegesis of the three practices and their qualities are 
derived from verses of the Bodhicittavivarana. The three qualities, in brief, are 
that a bodhisattva (1) closely follows the principles of cause and effect and does 
not have contempt for karmic effects, (2) has concern only for the welfare of 
others, and (3) does not turn back from this concern despite sufferings and 
hardships. 


Concluding Remarks 


A General Explanation is a late-eleventh-century work that thoroughly explains 
the Madhyamaka thought of Atisa and his understanding, based on the works of 


Nagarjuna, of dependent-arising as mutual dependence and dependent 
designation. The text outlines Atisa’s understanding of Nagarjuna within the 
context of Atisa’s gradual stages of the path and his emphasis on practice. The 
Madhyamaka advocated in 4 General Explanation is articulated based on the 
works of Nagarjuna without any references to Yogacara doctrinal concepts, such 
as the storehouse consciousness (Glayavijndna) or the three natures (trilaksana). 
In fact, the work dismisses the interpretation of Vasubandhu on several points of 
exegesis (729.20, 735.14). It substantiates a number of its points with citations of 
Mahayana sütras but does not reference any tantric works. This coincides with 
the request of Tibetans for Ati$a not to give tantric teachings in Tibet (see 
Schaeffer 2005, 61—2), as opposed to his Ratnakarandodghata, a text written in 
India that does contain citations of tantric texts in its teaching of Nagarjuna. A 
General Explanation does resemble Atisa’s Open Basket of Jewels in its 
emphasis on Nagarjuna and the works attributed to him. Unlike the BMPP, A 
General Explanation does not reference Bodhibhadra or any of his works. It 
does not reference Santaraksita or Kamalašīla either. Rather, like Open Basket of 
Jewels, the text references Avadhütipa and seeks to support its presentation of 
Nagarjuna with citations of Candrakirti and Bhaviveka. In its discussion of 
Tibetan figures in its lineage of teachings, the text mentions Rinchen Sangpo, 
Lhatsun Jangchup O, and Naktso Lotsawa Tsultrim Gyalwa, indicating that these 
teachings were initially taught in western Tibet by Ati$a. The work does not cite 
or mention Dromtónpa Gyalwai Jungné, the cofounder of the Kadampa, 
according to the tradition. Rather, 4 General Explanation mentions and quotes 
Naljorpa Chenpo Jangchup Rinchen, an early disciple of Ati$a who was 
considered preeminent among Kadampa communities for his knowledge of the 
two realities. 

A General Explanation is a significant work in that it furnishes an early 
discussion of exegetical points of Madhyamaka thought that would later become 
polemical topics for debate in Tibetan Buddhist thought. The work addresses, in 
an eleventh-century Indo-Tibetan Buddhist historical context, issues such as 
whether Madhyamikas have a thesis, how inferences that are renowned to others 
are applied, specification of the object that is negated, the negation of self- 
characteristics, and the role of pure mundane wisdom in the ascending path of 
correct conventional reality. The interpretation of many of these issues would 
later become conceptual sources for differentiating the Tibetan classifications 
between “Consequentialist” (thal 'gyur ba, *prāsangika) and “Autonomist” 
(rang rgyud pa, *svatantrika) types of Madhyamaka. Notably, as exemplified in 


A General Explanation, these concepts are not differentiated for classifying 
branches of Madhyamaka in the thought of Atisa and his early Kadampa 
followers. 

A General Explanation fills an important gap in the historical knowledge of 
Madhyamaka teachings in eleventh-century India and Tibet. The text presents a 
Madhyamaka teaching brought to Tibet by Atisa and provides previously 
unknown evidence for the type of pure Madhyamaka teachings that circulated 
among the communities of early followers of Ati$a. These teachings were 
disseminated before the rise of the early Kadampa monastery of Sangphu 
Neuthok (Gsang phu ne'u thog, founded in 1073) and the development of its 
debating traditions. The debating curriculum of Sangphu Neuthok, influenced by 
its renowned abbot Chapa Chókyi Sengé (Tauscher 2009), became the basis for 
most all subsequent forms of Tibetan monastic education that, beginning in the 
twelfth century, placed emphasis on the merger of Madhyamaka and 
epistemology. 4 General Explanation presents evidence for the type of 
Madhyamaka thought that later figures such as Chapa Chókyi Sengé would 
forcefully reject and that was lost to subsequent Kagyüpa (bka' rgyud pa) and 
Gelukpa communities. 


A GENERAL EXPLANATION OF, AND FRAMEWORK FOR 
UNDERSTANDING, THE TWO REALITIES552 


[I. Introduction (klad kyi don bshad pa)] 


[697.1] I pay homage to the holy spiritual teachers. Mafjusri, Nagarjuna, 
Candrakirti, Vidyakokila, Mahā-Avadhūtipa, Atisa, Ratnabhadra (Rinchen 
Sangpo), the precious two gurus. Homage to the spiritual teacher who is like a 
lion, free from doubts, indestructible, who has the indivisible intention of the 
two realities, the lord of yogis, harmonious with the meaning and name. 


[I]. The Main Body of the Work (gzhung gi don bstan pa)] 


[A. Explanation of the General Characteristics of the Two Realities (bden pa 
gnyis kyi spyi i mtshan nyid bshad pa)] 


The general characteristics of the two realities and the manner of positing two 
realities. 


First, Ati$a has stated that “a process [697.5] that relies on causes, that is 
established in dependence on conditions, whose own nature appears like a 
reflection—that is taught as conventional reality." Conventional reality is that 
which appears as a reflection from the perspective of an aggregration of causes 
and conditions. A process that does not rely on causes, is not established in 
dependence on conditions, whose own-nature does not appear as an object—is 
said to be ultimate reality. Ultimate reality is not produced by causes and 
conditions. All things no longer appear. There is no appearance. When cognition 
loosens its own bonds, that is not conventional [reality]. 


[B. Establishing the Framework of the Two Realities (bden gnyis jog tshul so 
sor bshad pa)] 


Conventional reality has two [divisions]: correct conventional reality and 
mistaken conventional reality. There are three manners of positing [conventional 


reality]: [it] is put forward in dependence on (1) the worldly, (2) philosophical 
tenets, and (3) yogic awareness. [697.10] 

(1) The manner of positing correct and mistaken conventional reality in 
dependence on the worldly [is as follows]: All things that do not commonly 
appear as real to the worldly, from scholar panditas to foolish cowherds, are 
posited as mistaken [697.15] conventional reality. Regarding this, the Acarya 
Candrakirti has stated: 


That which is apprehended by the six unimpaired sensory faculties 
and realized by the world--that is reality within the world itself. 
The remainder is established as mistaken by the world itself.555 


The proof of this is posited in dependence on the world itself, but there is no 
proof that is posited in dependence on a Madhyamika. 

(2) The manner of positing correct and mistaken conventional reality in 
dependence on philosophical tenets [1s as follows]: Each individual group, from 
outsider [non-Buddhists] up through Madhyamikas who hold tenets, [697.20] 
have their own manner of positing correct and mistaken conventional reality 
according to [and in dependence on] their own individual tenets. There is no 
proof in dependence on the Great Madhyamaka. Regarding this, all these tenets 
are seen as positions that conceptualize correct dependent-arisings and mistaken 
conventionals. [698] All positions are not even perceived. For example, a 
philosophical tenet is like a group of blind men touching a large elephant. The 
characteristics of correct and mistaken conventionals is in most cases explained 
by Jūānagarbha, who states that “correct and mistaken conventionals are similar 
in appearance, but they are distinguished by their ability or inability to be 
causally efficacious . . .”554 That teaching should be understood as suitable for 
his followers. 


[1. Explanation of Conventional Reality (kun rdzob bden pa bshad pa)] 


[a. Explaining the Nature of Conventional Reality (kun rdzob bden pa i ngo bo 
bshad pa)] 


The system of positing correct conventionals and mistaken conventionals that 
have the nature of dependent-arisings [has three divisions] [698.5]: their nature 
(ngo bo), their characteristics (mtshan nyid), and their objects [indicated] by 
words (sgra'i don). The appearance (snang ba) of discerning awareness is 


correct conventional reality. Ignorance that consists of erroneous appearance is 
mistaken conventional reality. First, an awareness that arises from the condition 
of wisdom is an appearance due to the cause-and-effect relation of purification 
enhanced by the three roots of uncontaminated virtue555 of one's own mind 
having relied on the advice of a skillful spiritual friend. The characteristic is the 
knowledge that is after the path of vision. All dharmas within samsara and 
nirvana are understood as not distinct from the eight similes [698.10] of 
illusion.556 Those are suitable to impute within the path of accumulation. The 
second, mistaken conventionals, arise from the mistaken condition of ignorance 
and the cause of karma and mental afflictions. The conditioned cycle of 
existence—all these appearances in the world: of oneself, of sentient beings, and 
of the environment—and all that established by the various conceptual thoughts 
of those who hold tenets, from the lower non-Buddhist forders up through 
Madhyamikas who hold tenets, are successively established as mistaken 
conventional realities. This system of positing correct conventionals and 
mistaken conventionals [698.15] is posited having relied on the nature of 
dependent-arising. 

(3) To posit based on yogic awareness is [as follows], according to Acarya 
Candrakirti: 


Because delusion obscures intrinsic nature, it is called “all- 
concealing," and due to this what is fabricated appears to be real. 
The Sage said this is conventionally real and that an entity that is 
fabricated is only conventional.557 


An erroneous appearance of ignorance occurs up to and including the path of 
preparation (sbyor lam). After the path of vision, there are appearances of 
wisdom, or awareness. Of the appearance of objects within samsara and 
nirvana, they are actualized in samsara in dependence on the appearance of 
ignorance. [698.20] The afflicted appearance of ignorance arises as the three 
poisons. Because of that, through accumulating the two kinds of karmic 
action,558 a continuum of aggregates is propelled. Samsāra is overturned having 
relied on the appearance of wisdom, or awareness. The appearance of wisdom 
arises as the three uncontaminated virtuous roots. That is the fifth 
uncontaminated path. The result of that path appears as the three bodies [of a 
Buddha]. The actual uncontaminated [path] occurs from the point after the path 
of vision. In a purely nominal sense it is counted from this point. [698.20] The 


complete stairway of correct method cannot dependently arise without relying on 
the condition of the spiritual friend who has skill-in-means. Through meditating 
on this advice of the gradual stages of the path of three kinds of individuals,>5? 
[699] the appearance of discerning awareness (rig pa shes rab) will occur as 
antidotes to the three poisons of the afflictions. It is necessary for one's own 
uncontaminated mind to come forth whether it is nominally designated or 
substantially existent. If the mind does not emerge as the three uncontaminated 
virtuous roots, one will not go down the path. It is after the point of the path of 
vision that one transcends the worldly [view] and extinguishes in particular the 
worldly proclamations of things. 

Now at the time of the beginner, a thing that appears is meditated on as an 
object that does not exist, and the nonexistence is construed as an object. [699.5] 
Since a concordant [effect] will erroneously occur, the particular karma will not 
be extinguished. The root of that [karma], the particular affliction, will not be 
extinguished. Accordingly, even meditating only [on something] as empty, one 
will not go down the path. This will not lead to the mind becoming the three 
uncontaminated virtuous roots. Therefore, things (chos) are not higher or lower; 
awarenesses are higher or lower.560 When a beginner, who upholds [things as] 
impermanent, does not cultivate additional Dharma [teachings] and does not 
refute the familiar, the mind will come forth as the three poisons. Since 
proceeding on the path will not exist if one does not proceed,>°! it is necessary to 
meditate on the stages of the path, as method is the stairway of correct 
conventional reality. Whether this advice of the [699.10] practice lineage (sgrub 
brgyud) exists or not, from the point of view of those with a Dharma-eye, one is 
joyful and tears stream, as there is no greater kindness than Lord Ati$a. This 
teaching is not to be refuted as something that leads one astray by those who 
aspire for the inferior. They will not be able to achieve liberation even if treading 
the path. One has met with the advice that understands the engagement with, and 
disengagement from, cyclic existence. Now is the time to accept guidance, if one 
does not make effort from this time forward, one will necessarily wander [in 
cyclic existence]. One should take joy in putting forth effort and meditating 
often. 


[b. Explaining the Characteristics of Conventional Reality (kun rdzob bden pa ji 
mtshan nyid bshad pa)] 


[i. Characteristics of Correct Conventional Reality] 


The characteristics have two [divisions]: the characteristics of the correct 
conventional and the characteristics of mistaken  conventionals. The 
characteristics of correct conventionals [699.15] has four [divisions]. [The four 
divisions are] either a nonimplicative negation (med par bkag pa) or an 
implicative negation (ma yin par dgag pa), which makes two.562 [And these two 
negations are] either substantially (rdzas) existent or nominally designated 
(btags pa), which makes two [additional divisions], and this [totals] four. Among 
the [first] two [divisions], either an implicative or nonimplicative negation, this 
conventional [reality] is a nonimplicative negation. The conventional is accepted 
as not established even conventionally. All Madhyamikas who uphold tenets 
accept this conventional as conventionally existent. The conventional is by 
scriptural authority that is established by reason. Since the conventional is 
asserted by those who establish by reason conventionally, the characteristic of 
the conventional is accepted as a nonimplicative negation. 

[Query:] What about one of the Great Madhyamaka? (dbu ma chen po ba) 
[699.20] 

[Reply:] Mistaken conventional [reality] is like an illusion. If that passes as 
an implicative negation, then the mistaken will become established by reason. A 
conventional [reality] that is established by reason is not accepted. Since this 
conventional is not accepted as established by reasoning even conventionally, it 
is asserted as not being a characteristic of the conventional. This is a system in 
which the very conventional itself is not established by reasoning. The 
conventional is accepted to be not established even conventionally. 

[Query:] Well then, to whom is the conventional spoken? 

[Reply:] The conventional is inquired about by the worldly. 

[Query:] Well then, is this appearance for the worldly construed as 
conventional? 

[Reply:] It is not acceptable here to establish this as an implicative negation. 
Since the conventional [699.25] is accepted as not established even 
conventionally, it is a nonimplicative negation. Regarding that, the conventional 
is an understanding that the worldly inquire about. For the common appearance 
[700] of a pillar, a vase, and a wall, one says to the worldly: “This is a pillar. 
This is a vase. This is a wall.” That appearance is not negated and the 
Madhyamika speaks as such. Therefore, from the perspective of common 
appearance, the conventional is construed in terms of inquiries from the worldly. 
However, as the worldly impute [things] into the two extremes, a conventional 
[reality] that is not established even conventionally is not [the case for them]. 


Therefore, since it is spoken of in terms of appearance but accepted as not 
established, this conventional is a nonimplicative negation but is not accepted 
[700.5] as an implicative negation. The Madhyamika who upholds tenets, having 
relied on conventional reality, negates an ultimate object, but having relied on 
the ultimate, it is not acceptable to negate an ultimate object. Having said as such 
because the ultimate does not exist conventionally, all negations are accepted 
like this. 

[Query:] What about the Madhyamika who proclaims the nature of 
dependent-arising? 

[Reply:] The ultimate does not conventionally exist, [and] since it is devoid 
of all conventions, there is nothing to refute or prove. When negating a 
conventional object, having relied on the conventional, all implicative [700.10] 
and nonimplicative negations are said to be made conventionally. The 
characteristic of correct conventional [reality]: as the conventional is free from 
the two extremes, the conventional is not at all established; since it is not 
essentially established, there is not a substance that upholds its own- 
characteristic. Unestablished by reason, it is also not an implicative negation. As 
it is devoid of the two extremes from the beginning, it is a nonimplicative 
negation. The example that is free from the two extremes is space. Cause and 
effect is like space. As it is said, “empty things arise from things that are only 
empty."565 [n this way, through meditation, [700.15] one should understand that 
conventionally all things are like space. 

[Query:] If this nonimplicative negation is an example like space, what is 
this common appearance? 

[Reply:] This is mere imputation. 

[Query:] Well then, if this is established as a mere imputation, then it will 
occur as an implicative negation. 

[Reply:] Since a mere imputation is not accepted as established at all, it will 
not occur as an implicative negation. 

[Query:] Well then, if it is not established as an intrinsically substantial 
entity, nor established as even a mere imputation, this appearance does not exist 
at all and is an appearance that is not at all established. Therefore, it is a 
nonexistent appearance. 

[Reply:] [This is] an appearance that is false. An erroneous appearance. A 
mistaken appearance. For example, [700.20] it is like the person with eye disease 
who sees hair in the space [before them]. At the time of the appearance of hair in 


one's vision, the hair in one's vision exists in its own clarity. Even while it exists 
as an appearance of hair in one's vision in its own clarity, it is an appearance that 
is not at all established. It is a mere name, a mere word, a mere convention, a 
mere imputation that is transactually designated, but the establishment of the 
mere imputation does not at all exist. As it does not exist when established by 
reason, it is not even an implicative negation. Since it is free of the two extremes 
and not inherently established, it is not a substantial entity. It is not known to 
exist from the very beginning. Since conventional [reality] is not at all 
conventionally established, [700.25] it is a nonimplicative negation. We may 
take space as an example. In meditation, utilizing the concept of “space,” for 
example, conventionally all things [701] will be understood as being like space. 
Conventionally, that which is free from the two extremes, is not known to exist 
from the beginning, is a nonimplicative negation, and is an appearance that is not 
at all established like space is called a mere imputation. That object is called a 
convention that is a mere name, a convention that is a mere appearance. The 
example for the convention of mere name is the rabbit's horn or the sky-flower. 
[701.4] Atisa’s Diamond Song (rdo rje’i glu) states: “Existence is the same as a 
sky-flower." AII things within the three realms, the desire realm, form realm, and 
formless realm—a sky-flower, a yak's horn, and a rabbit's horn—are alike in 
being mere names. When that which is a name is construed as a mere name, it is 
not a designated name that arises in speech such as “pillar, vase." It is the 
aggregate of form. To explain the term “name” as the second aggregate of 
conditioning factors (du byed kyi phung po), it does not signify the appearance 
of a generic image in mental consciousness that has conceptuality; it is a 
nonassociated conditioning factor. It is further explained as a signifier (brjod 
byed, vacaka). A generic image (don spyi, arthasamanya), is explained as the 
signified (brjod bya, vacya), the conceptual knowledge that has the appearance 
of a generic image as the signified. 

[Query:] If an object is not accepted as expressing its own-characteristic 
(rang gi mtshan nyid), in that case what is a name (ming)? 

[Reply:] As a sound and concept are a single object, conceptual thought 1s 
construed as an object, the measure of which is expressed by sound. It is made 
an object by being expressed by sound and measured by concept. [701.11] When 
one expresses [the concept] “rabbit's horn," although a rabbit's horn does not 
exist for conceptual knowledge, through presumption (brlom nas) a faultless 
horn lucently appears. If that did not exist, the articulation of [the concept] 
"rabbit's horn” would not occur, and the sound and the concept, as a single 


object, would not be construed as an object by conceptual thought and would not 
be able to be expressed by sound. The conceptual mind has a single cognition 
that apprehends “horn” and the object that appears as horn when lucently 
appearing as the faultless horn of a rabbit. The object that appears as a horn is a 
generic image. Through being seized by a cognition [701.15] that apprehends a 
rabbit's horn, the referent is a term generality (sera spyi, sabdasamanya) that 
appears to formulate the thought (yid byed) that expresses “rabbit's horn.” A 
person who has apprehended [an object] by expressing the generic image with a 
term generality may or may not utter the internal expression as speech. The 
internal expression on the verge of being uttered, approximating its own content, 
a signifier that expresses the generic image by a term generality that appears, is a 
name. The term “generality,” which is a mental expression (yid brjod), the 
signifier,504 and the “generic image,” that inner mental expression on the verge 
of descending as speech, the signified, becomes the “expressed.” In this way, the 
three—the terms “generality,” “generic image," and “expression” (brjod pa)— 
are the initial knowledge that is conceptualized by the mind and mental 
functions. Since the name of the signified (brjod bya) is a signifier (brjod byed), 
[701.20] when the term “generality” expresses “rabbit's horn,” although the 
generic image of rabbit's horn is not established, it lucently appears. Naturally 
grasped, although not established, the mere name “rabbit's horn” appears as a 
sense object with a subjective perceiver. In a similar manner, a yak's horn, 
although not established, appears as a horn to deluded perception, and the 
apprehended horn appears as a sense object with a subjective perceiver. As it is 
construed particularly by the power of the afflictions of one's own mind, the 
appearance to one's own mind does not distinguish between the appearance 
(snang) of merely the name “yak's horn” and apprehending ('dzin pa) merely 
the name “yak's horn.” This is, again, similar to the [name] sky-flower. In this 
way, [701.25] a yak's horn and a rabbit's horn, although not the same, are 
cognized in the same manner. Likewise, through this illustration, all things 
within samsara [702] and nirvana will be understood as not different from the 
mere name of a rabbit's horn or a sky-flower. This sameness of the yak's horn 
and rabbit's horn is not independently [established]. As the Dharmadhatustava 
composed by Arya Acarya Nagarjuna states: 


[30] Just as horns on a rabbit's head do not exist and are only 
imagined, likewise, all things do not exist and are only imagined. 
[31] As they are not made of solid atoms, the horns of an ox do not 


exist either. Just as before so it is after, what is to be imagined 
there? [32] Since arising is a dependent occurrence, and cessation is 
a dependent occurrence, there is not one single thing that exists— 
How could the childish think that there is? [33] Through examples 
like the oxen's and rabbit's horns, the Tathagata has proven that all 
things are the Middle Way itself.565 


[702.8] In this way, the very cognition of a yak's horn and a rabbit's horn 
appears in the same way as a sensory object; the very cognition is the same in 
appearing to a subjective perceiver. They are also the same in not being 
established from the very beginning. The similarity in appearance are examples 
of mere designation, are similar in not being established from the very 
beginning, and are examples of nonimplicative negation. This is called "the 
conventional of mere name" (ming tsam gyi kun rdzob). Being posited according 
to cognition that construes things through mere names it is in agreement with 
Lord Atiša, who posits appearances as mind. [702.12] The conventional of mere 
appearance (snang ba tsam gyi kun rdzob): [These are] appearances that are free 
from the two extremes, appearances that are produced by causes and conditions. 
The examples of these are the eight similes of illusion. Both a real horse and 
illusory horse, from the perspective of being an accumulation of causes and 
conditions, are cognized in a similar manner in being a mere appearance that is 
free from the two extremes. This is the conventional of mere appearance. In this 
way, dependent on this understanding, all things within samsara and nirvana 
will be understood as mere appearance. 

[Opponent:] Others may say: the conventional of mere appearance is 
established in terms of the object. 

[Reply:] Both the subjective perceiver—the appearance of the cognition— 
and the appearance of the mind—the appearance of the mind that is like an 
illusion—are established as mere name. The three examples are examples of a 
nonimplicative negation from the perspective of being free from the two 
extremes. Appearances, again, are from the perspective of being free from the 
two extremes; space, a rabbit's horn, and the eight similes of illusion are 
established as examples of mere imputation. In this way, a nonimplicative 
negation has five qualities: (1) That which is a nonimplicative negation is free 
from the two extremes. [702.20] (2) Likewise, a nonimplicative negation is not 
known to exist from the beginning; the names of a nonimplicative negation are 
the infinite, the unobservable, and emptiness. (3) The example of a 


nonimplicative negation is one that is free from the two extremes-space. (4) The 
examples of mere name are the rabbit's horn or the sky-flower. (5) The examples 
of mere appearance are the eight, three, or twelve [types of] illusion. 

When one applies a nonimplicative negation, the nonimplicative negation is 
through both scriptural authority and reasoning. Scriptural authority alone is not 
sufficient. Reasoning alone is not sufficient. Scriptural authority that arises from 
the doorway of reasoning is a nonimplicative negation. There is not a portion of 
valid cognition that sees the shore beyond [i.e., supreme] from reasoning. The 
valid cognition of those with narrow vision, since it comprehends conventions 
that are mistaken, is not included as a nonimplicative negation. As it is said, 
[703] 


The Victorious Ones and their sons definitely accept that the 
ultimate is not an object of speculative logic. All scholars accept 
valid cognition as only conventional.566 


The Arya Nagarjuna himself refuted the means of valid cognition in his 
Vigraha-vyāvartanī.567 Since Lord [Atiša], in his small [text] on the [two] 
realities, refuted through scriptural authority and reasoning the assertion that 
suchness is realized by valid cognition, if one thinks “since reasoning does not 
exist, and since the intention of scriptural authority is inconceivable, we do not 
understand,” the Lord [Atisa] stated: 


Who has understood emptiness? Nagarjuna, who was predicted by 
the Tathagata and saw the truth of the nature of reality, and his 
disciple Candrakirti. (v. 15) Ultimate reality may be understood by 
means of the lineage of special instructions from them. (v. 16ab)]>° 
[703.6] 


By stating as such, it is unacceptable to apprehend the many thoughts and 
practices of the explanatory lineage as being on the flooded plain of miserable 
treatises. The advice of the spiritual teacher is like nectar, as it is apart from the 
deviate rule-governed way of personal fabrication (rang bzo) and selfishness 
(gzu lum). Nonimplicative negations are dependent on the advice of the 
uninterrupted lineage, who are the followers of Nagarjuna. Even if we do not 
have reasoning [703.10] or do not understand the intention of scripture, we have 
the reasoning by which Acarya Nagarjuna perceived reality. He directly 
perceived the meaning of dependent-arising. He understood the intention of 


scripture because the Sugata predicted him in the Lankāvatārasūtra, 
Mahameghasiitra, Mahābherīhārakaparivarta, and 
Mahāmaījušrīmūlatantra.569 If one thinks that we do not understand the 
intention of the Acarya Nagarjuna, the followers of the sole lord, the vajra Lord 
[Ati$a] has many virtuous qualities. Lord [Atisa] bestowed three [teachings of] 
special advice in Tibet. He also taught the nondual, illusory, unproduced system, 
the system of the Acarya [703.15] Buddhajfana, which is characterized as 
Yogacara-Madhyamaka. Hereabouts he gave a brief teaching with great 
blessings on a text he composed, Special Instructions on the Middle Way (dbu 
ma'i man ngag). He also taught the Sautrantika-Madhyamaka, the accepted 
position of the Acarya Bhavya. He also taught the accepted position of Acarya 
Nagarjuna. I have the unmistaken advice of the Acarya Nagarjuna. The Acarya 
Nagarjuna explained it to the Acarya Candrakirti. The Acarya Candrakirti 
explained it to *Vidyakokila (rig pa 'i khu byug). These three [703.20] perceived 
reality. The Acarya *Vidyākokila explained it to the great Avadhitipa. 
Avadhütipa is said to be a bodhisattva who obtained the fourth level. The Lord 
[Atiša] said: 


I was associated with Avadhütipa for seven years. I studied under 
Avadhütipa. I was pleased with his knowledge. He was in 
agreement with the texts of the Acarya Nagarjuna. The prediction of 
Lady Tara said that he has the unmistaken accepted position of Arya 


[Nagarjuna]. 


As the Lord [Atiša] possessed the special advice of the lineage of the Ācārya 
Nagarjuna, the followers of Lord Ati$a composed the shorter text on the [Two] 
Realities and the Diamond-Song (rdo rje'i glu). The Lord Atisa taught the 
supreme attainment to Rongpa Gargewasel.570 [703.25] Those of Ngari (mnga " 
rigs pa) and Radreng (ra sgreng pa) are predicted by the Yogini Trathok to 
attain the supreme in future lifetimes [704], as they are said to reside on the path 
of preparation. The Lord Ati$a explained it to the Great Translator [Rinchen 
Sangpo]. The Great Translator is said to have gained the supreme attainment. 
The Great Translator is an emanation body (sprul pa 'i sku). The two great gurus 
[that is, Gónpawa Wangchuk Gyaltsen and Amé Naljorpa Jangchup Rinchen] 
studied with the Great Translator. Generally, they were associated with him for 
many years but did well as retreat attendents in the seventh year. Punyaratna and 
Lhatsun Jangchup Ó studied with Naktso [Lotsawa Tsultrim Gyalwa]. The two 


aged gurus are said to have studied with Lord [Atisa] in person. [704.5] The two 
gurus attained common spiritual realizations. They possessed extensive 
supersensory powers. Their deeds are said to have gone like water through rocks. 
The precious guru has stated, “My two gurus will certainly gain the supreme 
attainment." The incomparable precious spiritual friend studied under the two 
gurus. By achieving forceful attainment for a long time, his body possessed 
many virtuous qualities. He mastered extensive supersensory powers and 
perceived many times the face of the tutelary deity. Ratna Chakriwa,57! who 
possesses incomparable distinctive knowledge, [704.10] has attained realization 
in an unbroken lineage of spiritual teachers. A lineage such as this is an 
unbroken stream of advice in the practice lineage (sgrub brgyud). What other 
lineage would suffice? There is no doubt in its potency for realization. When 
meeting a dharma like this, one should make great effort. It is suitable to have 
great faith and reverence for both the essential meaning and the lineage. 
Therefore, relying on the advice of this lineage is a nonimplicative negation. 
When following advice, one should follow advice that cultivates through 
achieving realization of the path and realization of dependent-arising. It is not a 
Dharma of verbalization. [704.15] This nonimplicative negation that is above 
verbal thoughts should be an ascertainment of the three wisdoms. The 
nonimplicative negation will not occur without the dependent-arising of the 
means, the stairway of the conventional, the gradual stages of the path of the 
three individuals, [the meditations on] the difficult-to-find precious human 
rebirth, karmic causation, the faults of samsara, love, compassion, the ordinary 
conventional mind, the mind of mere appearance, objects like an illusion, up 
through [cultivating] nonappearance like space. This, through relying on the 
spiritual friend endowed with skillful means, corresponds with the wisdom 
arising from study. The wisdom of reflection contemplates [704.20] vividly, 
producing the distinctive knowledge of certainty that is faith. The opposite of 
that quality is a turbid mind. Faith, by being free from mental turbidity, produces 
an ascertaining consciousness for one who reflects on the stages of the path. As 
it 1s said, 


Just as a jewel is sufficient to clear turbid water, likewise the jewel 
of faith purifies the stains of the mind. 


The faith that is produced by the wisdoms of hearing and reflection is like a 
jewel that purifies water, and the turbidity or stains of the mind are purified. 


Therefore, [704.25] from the condition that purifies the turbidity of the mind 
with the jewel of faith, one should practice and cultivate in a manner in which all 
things are like a reflection. 

One produces certainty for all things by reflection on the stages of the path. 
[705] When the mind generates certainty through analysis by establishing reality 
as the subject, that conviction is due to the perpetuating cause of one's own prior 
mind and the common condition that is the advice of the guru. The uncommon 
condition is the predispositions of the ability to realize, having relied on the 
accumulation of causes, the lack of inherent existence. The accumulation of 
causes and conditions, although lacking inherent existence, produces an 
ascertaining consciousness like the eight similes of illusion. That ascertaining 
consciousness, because it is produced in dependence on an accumulation of 
causes and conditions, [705.5] stating all things lack inherent existence, is 
cultivated as a measure of awareness that is a nonappearance, nonexistent like 
space. Since the condition, although lacking inherent existence, is not negated, 
an ascertaining consciousness is produced. Empty when merely appearing, 
appearing as merely empty. That is indivisible. For example, the form in a mirror 
is empty as a mere appearance. Though not negating the condition, it appears as 
merely empty. Just as appearance and emptiness are indivisible, the ascertaining 
consciousness (nges pa shes) is also cultivated from the example of the jewel of 
faith purifying mental turbidity, and one meditates through examining all things 
as produced in the manner of a reflection. [705.10] That itself 1s the special 
advice to meditate on, having established a realization of dependent-arising, a 
realization of the path. One should cultivate on the stages of the path the twofold 
aspiration for awakening connected with the verbal commitment. In the time 
interval of meditating on mind and matter as indivisible, one establishes the five 
paths along with the results. All purifications, the path, and nirvana are given as 
cause and effect. Therefore, as indicated, all of cyclic existence and the 
afflictions are understood by anyone as cause and effect. In this way, because all 
things within samsara and nirvana are dependent-arisings, they lack inherent 
existence. [705.15] If they inherently existed it would be contrary to dependent- 
arising. As the Acarya Nagarjuna has stated: 


It is not reasonable for intrinsic nature to arise from causes and 
conditions. An intrinsic nature that arose from causes and conditions 
would be something that is made. How is it suitable for there to be 
“an intrinsic nature which has been made”? An intrinsic nature is 


not fabricated and is not dependent on anything else.572 


If a cause was intrinsically established, it would be contrary to being a cause. 
If it is a cause, it is contrary to being intrinsically established. As a cause is not 
intrinsically established, and since it is suitable for a cause to have the ability to 
produce, as well as [actually] produce, a result, a result will be produced by a 
cause. A result [705.20] that is intrinsically established is contrary to being a 
result. Since a result is suitable to be produced by a cause, a result is produced 
by a cause. 

Moreover, if causes and effects are intrinsically established, it would not be, 
rather established as existent nor established as nonexistent. If it was established 
as existent, an intrinsic nature would not transfer from a transferred intrinsic 
nature, [and] it is therefore free from the extreme of existence. Since results are 
produced by causes, it is free from the extreme of annihilation. The 
Suvarnaprabha sutra states: 


Nothing whatsoever is born or ceases to exist by reason of 
conditions; when conditions are designated [705.25] there is birth 
and cessation.575 


The cause and effect that is intrinsically established is refuted. The cause and 
effect of mere appearance [706] is not refuted.57^ This reasoning of dependent- 
arising (rten 'grel gyi rigs pa) contains four reasonings within it. The mutual 
relation of cause and effect that lacks intrinsic nature is the very nature of 
dependent-arising. An effect occurs when causes accumulate is the very nature 
of dependent-arising. The reasoning of the nature of things (dharmatayukti) and 
the reasoning of dependence (apeksayukti) of an effect on a cause [demonstrates 
that it 1s] suitable for an effect to arise from a cause. Since it is suitable for 
reasoning, the reasoning that relates to (demonstration of a proof 
(upapattisadhanayukti) is said to establish both cause and effect by the two 
means of valid cognition. The reasoning of the nature of things [706.5] is like the 
body, nature, or shape. That [reasoning] contains within it at the same time the 
four reasonings. All the great reasons (he tu chen po)'5 are grouped within the 
reasoning of dependent-arising. The diamond-splinters (rdo rje gzegs ma) is 
from the point of view of the cause. The negation of existence or nonexistence is 
through analysis from the perspective of the effect. Free from the one and the 
many is in terms of intrinsic nature when examining both the cause and effect. 


Moreover, this is the reasoning of dependence (apeksayukti). The great reasons 
(he tu chen po) are accepted as consequences. Therefore, this reasoning of 
dependence is the principal. If all things within samsara and nirvana were 
intrinsically established, the activity of the nature [706.10], persisting with a 
nature that intrinsically exists, by being unfabricated and without change, would 
be permanent. Since all things within samsara and nirvana are produced by 
causes and conditions, they artificially occur. During the time that a cause does 
not cease, the effect does not exist. At just the point when the cause ceases, the 
effect is produced. As the effect is produced immediately all at once, the cause in 
that way ceases, and this implies that it is impermanent. 

In this way, when intrinsically established, it is contrary to being a 
dependent-arising. When it is a dependent-arising, it is contrary to being 
intrinsically established. All things within samsara and nirvana [706.15] arise 
when there is an accumulation of causes and conditions. Since they do arise 
when [causes and conditions] do not accumulate, it is established as being a 
dependent-arising. Because it is a dependent-arising, it is empty of intrinsic 
existence. The text of the Acarya Nagarjuna states consequences that expose 
contradictions (gal ba brjod pa'i thal 'gyur), a pseudo-sign similar to what is to 
be proven, equivalence (mgo bsgre ba): “If you accept in this way, because the 
reason is not different, you must accept this as well.” These are bound to the 
opponent. Inference that is known to others (gzhan la grags pa'i rjes dpag) in 
which one states:576 “If you yourself accept in this way, your own understanding 
is contradictory with this [conclusion]." The property of the subject and the 
entailment are bound [706.20] with the opponent and are established by their 
acceptance. Even though these [arguments by consequence] are proclaimed 
through four reasons, they are not different than being included within the reason 
of dependent-arising.577 Therefore, [one may state,] “It is suitable to pay homage 
to you, this nectar that certainly destroys wrong views, dependent-arising." AII 
these reasonings refute erroneous assertions, but one's own nonacceptance is not 
invalidated. In this way is the special instructions of the lineage of gurus. 
Through establishing the realization of the path, the realization of dependent- 
arising, this advice of meditation is a nonimplicative negation. Having 
designated one's own mind as the subject, the guru's advice that makes 
nonimplicative [706.25] negations is not contrary to scripture and reasoning. 

As this is achieved through the assistance of [707.1] scripture and reasoning, 
it is necessary to go through the doorway of both scripture and reasoning. 
Nonimplicative negations are through scripture, the Tathagata, one who is an 


authoritative person (tshad ma'i skyes bur gyur pa), first negated 
nonimplicatively. The  Ratnasamuccaya | Perfection of Wisdom, the 
Sarvabuddhavisayāvatārajiānālokālankāra, and The Praise of the Tathagata by 
the Bodhisattva Sarvanivaranaviskambhin employ nonimplicative negations. 
The Protector Maitreya, the second authoritative person, [707.5] employs 
nonimplicative negations. Reasoning dwells in scripture, one should utilize 
reasonings that are not contradicted by other [types of] reasons. The special 
instructions of the guru who possesses both the lineage of meaning and the 
lineage of words transferred one from another in successive realizations of 
unbroken attainments of siddhis, this very lineage of meditation that has 
achieved clear realization of the path, the realization in dependent-arising, dwells 
in scriptural authority. [Reasoning] dwells in many scriptures, such as the 
Perfection of Wisdom, the Anavataptandgardjapariprcchasutra, the 
Suvarnaprabhasottama, and so forth. The four reasonings [707.10] are the 
reasoning of dependence (apeksayukti), the reasoning of the nature of things 
(dharmatayukti), the reasoning of function (krtakaranayukti), and the reasoning 
about valid evidence (upapattisādhanayuktih).578 Through establishing 
realization of the path, and realization of dependent-arising, this advice of the 
practice lineage of meditation is connected with scripture. Not invalidated by 
other reasons, the explication of Arya Nagarjuna is unmistaken. The Acarya 
Nagarjuna has stated: 


All the buddhas of the three times are awakened, having relied on 
this path. Homage to the king of sages who has taught [707.15] 
dependent-arising, the principle that abandons arising and cessation. 


At this point, as this is asserted by a Buddhist, by cultivating this path one 1s 
said to be a Buddhist. 


Those whose intellects transcend existence and nonexistence, and 
do not abide [in any extremes], realize the meaning of “condition,” 
which is profound and nonperceived.57? 


The Suhrllekha states: 


This dependent-arising is the most cherished and profound of the 
Victor's speech. Whoever sees this correctly, sees the Buddha, the 
supreme knower of reality.550 


This reasoning, [707.20] which includes within it the four reasonings, dwells 
in scripture. It is not invalidated by other reasonings. The essential meaning is 
taught from the texts composed by the Acarya Arya Nagarjuna that have the 
means of reliable cognition that perceive the far shore. These special instructions 
that achieve realization in the path, and realization of dependent-arising, an 
unbroken lineage from the Acarya until the present, are nonimplicative 
negations. The Lord [Atiša s] Shorter Text on the Two Realities states, 


Ultimate reality may be understood by means of the lineage of 
special instructions from them.53! 


Thus the meaning is that the advice of the lineage of gurus, through both 
reasoning and scripture, is a nonimplicative negation. In this way, as the 
conventional is not intrinsically established, since it is conventionally free from 
the two extremes, [708] it is not substantially established. As the conventional is 
not itself conventionally established as a substance that upholds its own- 
characteristic, the conventional is not substantially established. The conventional 
is merely a nonimplicative negation conventionally, as the conventional is not 
established by reasoning to be conventionally existent either substantially or 
imputedly. A conventional that is established by reasoning is not accepted, it is 
not an implicative negation. In this way, one negates an entity that is not 
asserted; [708.5] if one were to establish some entity that is asserted, that is 
interpreted as an implicative negation. That which does not exist as the 
conventional is not at all established even conventionally, because there is not a 
entity that is asserted apart from the mere negation of an entity that is not 
asserted. One only negates without any implications. 

[Query:] What is this appearance if it does not exist? 

[Reply:] It is merely designated (btags pa tsam, prajūaptimatrā). There is 
not an appearance through being established as existent, real, or substantially 
existent. It is a mere appearance from the perspective of accumulating 
conditions. It is merely nominally designated, conventionally designated. 
Because they are particularly conditioned by one's own mind, since they are 
merely designated, external objects are not established as anything other than 
appearances [708.10] in all things within samsara and nirvana. Therefore, the 
mind is a mere name, a mere appearance, a mere designation. 

[Query:] Through accepting this as a mere designation, wouldn't it become 
an implicative negation? 


[Reply:] Anything that is a “mere designation established by reasoning” is 
not established. 

[Query:] Is this mere appearance that is not at all established a 
nonimplicative negation? 

[Reply:] This is not refuted. [A mere appearance] is not an object negated by 
reasoning. In this regard, the nearly universal nonimplicative negation of 
scripture and reasoning [708.15] does not overturn this appearance even though 
it is fabricated. It is necessary to refute the continuum in refuting an appearance 
that is an object negated by an antidote (gnyen po i dgag bya), but this 
appearance is not an object negated by reasoning (rigs pa'i dgag bya).592 
Therefore, until the path of vision arises, cause and effect occur from only the 
sickness of suffering. Since the imputation into two extremes is the object of 
negation, both reasoning and scripture employ nonimplicative negations. 
Therefore, one who negates nonimplicatively negates those who speak of things 
within samsara and nirvana as existing within the two extremes [of existence 
and nonexistence] through nonimplicative negations. Furthermore, a conceived 
object, conceptualized through the two extremes, [708.20] is the imputation that 
is the object of negation. By refuting the conceived object that seizes on the 
nonexistent as existent, the Acarya Nagarjuna states, 


Since anything negated does not at all exist, I do not deny anything 
at all. You, therefore, falsely accuse me when you say: “You 
negate.”>83 


Thus a conceived object is refuted.58^ Through refuting the conceived object, 
clinging is implicitly negated, and since the object that was established as real is 
[now] established as an unreal subject, the factor of reasoning that apprehends 
the implicit negation of the factor of clinging is an appearance. It is not an object 
negated by reasoning. Thus it is conceptual thought [that is negated]. Since it is a 
conceptual object that is imputed [708.25], the object of negation is imputed. 
Since the conceived object is an object with its own-characteristic, the object of 
negation is own-character (rang gi mtshan nyid). [709] For one who imputes the 
object of negation, the Lord [Atisa] himself has stated in the Caryagiti: 


There is not a distinction between those with blurred vision who see 
hairs in the sky and those who see the blurred world with concepts. 
One should meditate on all entities without exception as imputed 


with conceptuality whose nature is equivalent to the sky.383 


A mere imputation, the mere appearance which is not at all established, is 
not an object of negation. Since the mere imputatation itself is construed due to 
the distinctive conditions of one's own mind [709.5], among the appearances of 
all things within samsara and nirvana, external objects are not established and 
one's own mind is a mere appearance. The Lord [Atiša] accepts appearances as 
the mind. All sentient beings are accepted as a single continuum (rgyud gcig). 
All conceptuality is accepted as a single accumulation (tshogs gcig). The 
spiritual friend states there that although there is an object, it does not 
intrinsically exist. Although there is a mind, it also lacks intrinsic existence. 
Since if something exists, it exists, and 1f something does not exist, it equally 
does not exist, one cannot say an object exists, one cannot say the mind exists. 
[709.10] One can say it is mere appearance. Just as an animal-headed female 
deity ( phra-men-ma) who slays her own object also slays another's son, one’s 
own view is not established, and the view of another is not refuted, as it is 
devoid of all kinds of views (/ta bar gyur pa thams cad, sarvadrstigata). The 
Lord [Atisa] has said: “My vision does not possess a cause for false view. It is 
mere appearance." 

[Objection:] That is wrong. A cognition that understands mere appearance is 
a distinction of the object that is called mere appearance. A nonobject is also not 
suitable as an appearance, because when there is not a cognition, an object is not 
fit as an appearance. 

[Reply:] The mere appearance occurs, as both objects and cognitions are 
mere imputations. [709.15] In this way, when [an appearance] occurs, one 
cannot say it is an object, one cannot say it is the mind. When one states that an 
accepted external object exists as a mere appearance, it is accepted as the cause 
and effect of samsara grouped within the twelve limbs of dependent-arising. The 
Acarya Arya [Nagarjuna] has taught, 


The full Buddha has said, “The world has ignorance as its 
condition." Therefore, why it is not reasonable for this world to be a 
conceptual construction? How could it not be clear that once 
ignorance ceases, what will then cease has been imagined by 
misknowledge?556 


[709.20] The twelve limbs of dependent-arising, the cause and effect of 


samsara, are established only from the mental continuum. External objects are 
not established. If one says, “External objects exist as they are explained by 
external dependent-arising,” to explain further, they do not pass beyond the 
appearances of the mind. They are counted as distinctions of the mind. The 
section of the sütra is of interpretable meaning. The texts of Arya [Nagarjuna's] 
reasonings determine the definitive meaning. Among those [texts], all cause and 
effect within samsara is taught to be grouped as dependent-arisings. As the 
Cittavajrastava composed by Acarya [Nagarjuna] states: 


Realization of the mind is awakening; the mind is the five states of 
transmigration; the characteristics of happiness and suffering do not 
exist except from the mind [3]. Things seen and heard by all beings 
and some aspects [710.1] of meditation, they are all in the web of 
the mind, as it is indicated by the one who speaks of reality.557 


All things are appearances of the mind is clearly stated in many texts of 
Acarya [Nagarjuna]. 

[Query:] Regarding this, someone says, “When the Acarya [Nagarjuna] 
teaches that, the meaning is that the mind is primary. The previous mind is the 
substantial cause. [The mind] does not occur as an appearance from an 
accumulation of objects and conditions. The principal substantial cause is the 
appearance of the mind.” For example, as smoke arises from a collocation 
[710.5] of fire and kindling, it is called “fire-smoke” since fire is the principal 
substantial cause. As all that does not follow from one's own conceptuality, the 
positions of Acarya Nagarjuna are mistakenly twisted. 

[Reply:] The Lord [Atisa] asserts appearance as the mind. External objects 
that are similar in not intrinsically existing do not appear. The mind is asserted 
as appearance. The appearance is not an appearance that is construed as an 
existent or true cause. Since it is an appearance of an accumulation of causes and 
conditions, the accumulation of causes and conditions as an actual object, the 
object is suitable as an appearance. Do not pay attention to positing causes and 
conditions as a real object. The object that is established or unestablished is 
either an appearance or [710.10] nonappearance. Samsara appears as cause and 
effect as enhanced [30a] by the power of mental afflictions from the mind 
through the accumulation of causes and conditions in the presence of the mind. 
Nirvana appears as cause and effect through purification as enhanced by the 
uncontaminated virtuous qualities of one's own mind. All causes and conditions 


do not pass beyond the mind and are in the presence of the mind. 

[Query:] Well then, the understanding of appearance, enhanced by the mind 
and the object, is appearance, is it not? Is the appearance of a nonobject at all 
acceptable? If the object exists, the object is necessary to accept as being a mere 
appearance. [710.15] The understanding of appearance is not said to be 
enhanced by the mind and object. 

[Reply:] [Appearances] are through the power of afflictions from the mind or 
asserted to appear according to one's own mind, as enhanced by uncontaminated 
virtuous qualities. For example, a pure crystal will appear with many colors due 
to conditions. Appearances are like the nature of the crystal. In this way, the 
understanding of appearances should be that appearances, as an experience of 
clear presence in all things within samsara and nirvàna, are enhanced by either 
mental afflictions or uncontaminated virtuous qualities from one's own mind. 

[Query:] Well then, is this appearance [710.20] established as the mind? 

[Reply:] Even if a fire is not existent, it is suitable for it to have the character 
of red color, hot, and scorching. Likewise, even if the mind does not exist, as it 
is a reality that is suitable to experience clarity and knowing, this appearance that 
is experienced as clarity and knowing is the mind. 

There are not logical reasonings, as autonomous [reasonings] are not 
acceptable. The reasoning of the nature of things is among the four 
reasonings.558 

[Query:] Well then, what becomes of the conventional as six lineages [of 
transmigration]? 

[Reply:] Although the mind is established by reasoning, correct conventional 
will not become [710.25] an implicative negation. Although established as mind, 
as long as it is not free from the two extremes it is mistaken conventional 
[reality]. 

[Query:] What is the difference [711] with a True Aspectarian (rnam bden 
pa, *satyakaravadin)? 

[Reply:] True Aspectarians assert [appearances] as ultimately [real]. This is 
asserted as a mistaken conventional [reality]. 

[Query:] What is the difference with the defiled conventional [reality] (dri 
ma dang bcas pa 'i kun rdzob) of a False Aspectarian (*alikakaravadin)? 

[Reply:] The aspect [, or cognitive image,] is accepted as correct 
conventional [reality] [by False Aspectarians]. Here it is only accepted as 
mistaken conventional [reality]. This system of establishing cognition as mind 15 


like a True Aspectarian. It is displeasing to posit the factors of defiled 
conventional [reality] of the False Aspectarians as exactly the same. It is not 
suitable to accept with the False Aspectarians. Directly here, [711.5] those who 
speak with great defilement, stating that it is like the system of establishing 
cognition as mind of True Aspectarian Madhyamikas and False Aspectarian 
Madhyamikas, should be understood as mistaken.53? 

[Query:] The mind, as mere appearance that is free from the two extremes, is 
accepted as correct conventional [reality]. What is the difference with the 
ultimate of the [Proponents] of Illusion-like Nonduality 
(Mayopamadvaya[vada])? 

[Reply:] This is asserted as a nonimplicative negation. [Proponents] of 
Illusion-like Nonduality assert implicative negations. Therefore the position of 
Lord Atiša is that all conventional objects of Madhyamikas who uphold tenets 
and [those] below [them] are repudiated as mistaken conventional [reality]. The 
mind, [711.10] this mere appearance that is free from the two extremes, is taught 
by Lord Atisa, based on his understanding of Acarya Nagarjuna, as correct 
conventional [reality]. The Yuktisastika composed by Arya [Nagarjuna] states: 


Things explained, such as the great elements and so forth, are 
enclosed in consciousness. A result arises when this is understood. 
Indeed, they are a mistaken construction.90 


The Bodhicittavivarana5?! and the praises of Acarya [Nagarjuna] clearly 
assert [appearances] as the mind. The Twenty Verses on the Great Vehicle 
composed by Acarya Nagarjuna states: 


All of these are mere mind. They abide like an illusion. [711.15] 
Higher and lower rebirths are from virtuous or nonvirtuous actions. 
When the cycle of the mind ceases, all things will cease. Therefore 
reality is selfless and reality is pure.5?? 


Likewise the Bhavanakrama, composed by Acarya Nagarjuna, states: 


External objects are not cognized, as they rely on merely the mind. 
Standing firm on the object of suchness, one should pass beyond the 
mere mind. One should recount nonappearance. The yogi who 
abides in nonappearance sees [711.20] this great vehicle.5?5 


As it is explained in many texts of Acarya Nagarjuna, the position of Lord 
[Ati$a] asserting appearance as mind should be understood as the assertion of 
Acarya Nagarjuna. 

[Query:] Somone says, the Lord [Ati$a] in meditation and mantra upholds 
the position of the Yogacara-Madhyamaka on appearances as mind. This is not 
compatible with the notion of the mere tiny bit (en tsam) as conventional of 
Acarya Nagarjuna. 

[Reply:] As Lord [Ati$a] has stated, “My position is not pleasing, as few 
accept it and teach it India.” Therefore [your] comments should be understood as 
mistaken. 

[Query:] Well then, is Lord [Ati$a] a Madhyamika who upholds tenets? 

[Reply:] Lord [Ati$a] addresses what is unfeasible and difficult through 
reasoning. [711.25] As a Mahayanist of Nagarjuna-garbha is unable to be 
revoked, how could it be possible that Lord [Atisa] [712] is not compatible with 
the notion of the mere tiny bit as conventional of Acarya Nagarjuna? In this way, 
it is a system that accepts appearances as mind. Furthermore, Lord [Atiša] 
asserts all sentient beings as a single continuum. 

[Query:] Well then, as beings would go into lower states of rebirth, all would 
therefore transmigrate into lower states of rebirth, with the suffering of the lower 
states of rebirth, and the states of gods and human would not exist. The 
happiness of gods and humans does not exist in the three lower realms of rebirth. 
As one can ascertain individual happiness and suffering, are there different 
continuums? 

[Reply:] Ascertaining individual happiness and suffering is not contrary 
[712.5] to a single continuum. It like the case of a single body, the foot may have 
the suffering of pain while the head does not. The head may have the suffering 
of pain while the foot may not. 

[Query:] Well then, how is the thought of Lord [Atisa]? 

[Reply:] In ultimate [reality] it is not proper to count single and different 
continuums. This is posited for conventional [reality]. Conventional reality has 
two [aspects]. Mistaken conventional reality is like one with blurred vision who 
sees hairs in space. Since that 1s nonexistent, false, erroneous, and mistaken, 
although it is posited as one and the manifold, it does not become a continuum 
that is manifold and single. The Lord [Atiša] asserts that correct conventional 
reality, the perspective of the mind as mere appearance [712.10], is a single 
continuum. 


As the mind is construed as appearance, apprehended object and 
apprehending subject is rejected. Construed as mere appearance, the particular 
base that negates the two extremes is the mind as appearance. As it is 
particularly free from the two extremes, the mind is an appearance that is not at 
all established. An appearance that is active. Through the perspective of being 
free from the two extremes, the self-luminous mind that is without subject and 
object is without different continuums, as all minds are one continuum. 
Although there are differences of karma and conditions, since self-nature is 
without differences, all sentient beings are one continuum. The mind arises from 
the condition of ignorance. As it is enhanced through karma and mental 
afflictions [712.15], samsara appears as cause and effect. Awareness arises from 
the condition of wisdom. As one's own mind is enhanced through 
uncontaminated virtuous qualities, purification appears as cause and effect. 
Although there are different appearances due to different conditions, the self- 
luminous mind that is free from the two extremes of intrinsic essence is one 
continuum without differences. It does not become different continuums through 
different appearances. For example, when spreading out a silk cloth on a white 
crystal, although the condition of the crystal appears as many colors, the intrinsic 
nature of the crystal is not different. 

[Query:] Well then, what determines each and every happiness and suffering 
[712.20] for different continuums? 

[Reply:] Various causes and conditions of mere appearance from karma and 
mental afflictions occur as different imputations through various causes and 
conditions of karma and mental afflictions that are imputed. One imputes 
intrinsic nature on mere appearances as different due to different conditions. 
Although held as different, they are not established as different intrinsic natures 
other than mere appearance. In the very moment when both mere appearance 
and imputation are different, the self-Iuminous mind, which is free from the two 
extremes of intrinsic nature, does not have differences, as it 1s like a single body. 
There are different ways of appearing of mere appearance; different imputations 
are like individually ascertaining the head, feet, [712.25] and limbs. For 
example, even as many vases occur in multiple spaces, when the many vases are 
broken apart, the multiple vases are gathered within one great space.5?^ A broken 
vase is an imputation of mistaken conventional [reality]. 

[Query:] From the perspective of mere appearance, the mind that is free from 
the two extremes, that is, correct conventional [reality], how is it that you posit a 
single continuum without differences? 


[Reply:] Accordingly, Lord [Atisa] asserts all sentient beings as a single 
continuum. Likewise, Lord [Atisa] asserts consciousness as a single group. 
Furthermore, ultimately both many groups and single groups do not exist, 
[713.5] they are counted conventionally. Conventional reality has two 
[divisions]. 

Mistaken conventional realities are false, erroneous, and wrong. Although set 
forth as two groups and many groups, one group and many groups does not 
suffice at any time. From the perspective of the self-luminous mind that is free 
from the two extremes, the mind as mere appearance, correct conventional 
reality, the group of consciousness is asserted as one. In that perspective, if six, 
eight, or nine groups of consciousness exist, they will not be free from the 
apprehending subject and apprehended object. Whether they exist or do not 
exist, it is necessary to gather the path. Correct conventional realities exist, are 
true, nonerroneous, and [713.10] correct. Since mistaken conventional [realities] 
are one's own mind, which arises from the condition of ignorance, one will not 
traverse the path. Correct conventional realities are one's own mind, 
awarenesses that arise from the condition of wisdom, enhanced by the three 
roots of uncontaminated virtue. The mind, appearances that are not at all 
established, the self-Iuminous awareness that is free from the two extremes, a 
mind that is dependent-arising without production and cessation, the mind as 
mere appearance traverses the path. In that perspective, consciousness is not 
other than one group. Therefore, as Lord [Atisa] has stated that “it exists or 
really exists" at [713.15] the time of traversing the path, it is necessary to exist at 
the time of traversing the path. As there is not other than a single consciousness 
at the time of traversing the path, the group of consciousness is said to be one. 

The group of consciousness appears as different. As different appearances 
are imputed, it is viewed with clinging. Therefore mistaken conventionals are 
appearances as various groups of consciousness with various imputations. In this 
way, although different due to karma and conditions, since it is not different, as 
it has the same nature, the group of consciousness is taught to be one. Although 
different by various conditions, consciousness is internally one group, according 
to the example of the interfering monkey (spre 'u bcug pa), as [713.20] explained 
by Lord [Atiša]. The Lord Atisa said, “At the time when a monkey exists in an 
eastern window, he does not exist at the western window. When he exists in the 
west, he does not exist in the east. Alas, this is not a good Tibetan example!””595 
The Lord [Ati$a] then said, “It 1s like placing a butter lamp within a water jug. 
Upon boring many holes in the water jug, externally the many lights are 


perceived as one. Likewise, when many conditions open the sense doors at one 
time, many consciousnesses are perceived as one. When the water jug is broken 
apart, the butter lamp remains as one. The root consciousness is one. When the 
imputed water jug is broken, [713.25] how is it? As its own-nature is 
undifferentiated (tha dad med pa), consciousness is taught to be one group.”596 
In this way, Lord [Atisa] [714] asserts a system in which consciousness is one 
group. The assertion of the Acarya Nagarjuna is that the mind, which is a mere 
appearance free from the two extremes, is correct conventional [reality]. In 
presenting this point, sentient beings emerge as a single continuum and a single 
group of consciousness, which is the assertion of Lord [Atiša]. In this way, the 
Lord [Atiša] asserts appearances as mind, the assertion of the Acarya Nagarjuna. 

Accordingly, among the two, nonimplicative negations and implicative 
negations, [this system] [714.5] is a nonimplicative negation. Among the two, 
substantially existent and nominally designated, it is a mere nominal designation, 
the mind is a mere appearance that is not at all established. Correct 
conventionals are the explanatory position of Lord [Atisa]. In this way, the 
nature of mistaken conventionals, the nature of correct conventionals, and the 
characteristics of correct conventionals are the three [topics] that have been 
explained. 


[11. Characteristics of Mistaken Conventional Realities] 


Now the characteristic of mistaken conventional reality will be taught. Ignorance 
arises from mistaken conditions, arises from the cause of karma and mental 
afflictions. The conditioned cycle, this appearance in the worldly environment of 
oneself and sentient beings, is called a “mistaken obscuration” (log pa 'i rdzob). 
Moreover, it is embodied by four characteristics: [714.10] (1) a characterisic that 
is produced having relied on causes and conditions, (2) a characteristic without 
beginning and end, (3) a characteristic of a merely nominally designated mind 
that does not exist, and (4) a characteristic of cyclic existence, the reality of 
cause and effect, inexpressible to others, that is a principle free from the two 
extremes. This conditioned cycle, the appearance of the worldly environment, 
oneself, and sentient beings does not arise from a cause related to a self or what 
pertains to a self; it arises from a selfless cause. It does not arise from a single 
permanent cause; it arises from multiple impermanent causes. It does not arise 
from primary and secondary causes [714.15] issued by a previous mind. It arises 
from unwavering conditions. It does not arise without a cause or from powerless 


conditions. As it arises from empowered conditions, it does not arise from 
incompatible causes and conditions. The six lineages [of transmigration] that 
occur in mutual dependence on the group of three painful afflictions from the 
twelve limbs are only a heap of suffering that continuously cycles; like a river, 
one does not perceive its point of origin. As the beginning point of karma and 
mental afflictions in cyclic existence is not perceived even by the eyes of the 
Buddha, it is beginningless. As one does not perceive the object of suchness, not 
overturning cyclic existence, while mistaken erroneous appearances occur from 
inexhaustible karma and unceasing mental afflictions [714.20], it is endless. As 
one wanders while not perceiving the point of its origin, this is the characteristic 
of the beginningless and the endless. 

The six lineages [of transmigration] are in the manner of a three-poled tent 
(mdung khyim), mutually dependent on the group of three painful afflictions 
from the twelve limbs [of dependent-arising]; they are only a heap of suffering, 
continuously cycling like a river. The agent of the cycle [is assumed to be] either 
a self, the principal, the mind, or God. The individuals [714.25] in cyclic 
existence, the six types of transmigrators, the agent who cycles, the activities of 
individuals who cycle in cyclic existence, and [715] the actions that are 
performed in cyclic existence, if one thinks whether the three are substantially 
established—the activity of cyclic existence, the actions of cyclic existence, and 
the individual in cyclic existence—these are not substantially established. 

The seven mistaken effects ("bras bu phyin ci log bdun) that arise from five 
mistaken causes (rgyu phyin ci log Inga)>9’ are the world of sentient beings, the 
harmful external world, and the mere designation “cyclic existence," which are 
designated as a mere name, a mere word, a mere convention, totally free from 
intrinsic nature, not at all intrinsically established. A mere [715.5] appearance, 
which is not at all established, is the characteristic that does not signify sentient 
beings and [is] a mere designation. As the effects merely arise from five 
mistaken causes, both cause and effect are not intrinsically transferred. As the 
cause ceases, the effect is produced; it is free from the extreme of permanance, 
and because cause and effect cannot be said to be the same, they are not unitary. 
If the five causes and seven effects were different entities, undistinguished by 
being other, the consequence would be that everything arises from everything. If 
one thinks that 1f all five causes do not exist, the seven causes do arise, and all 
seven effects arise from only all five causes, as cause and effect would occur as 
different [entities], [things would arise] without an actual cause. [715.10] As the 
effect does not arise if there is not a cause, since cause and effect are not 


different, they cannot be said to be different and they are therefore free from the 
extremes of annihilation. In this way, as intrinsic nature is not transferred, since 
existence and so forth does not occur, as it does not exist, as it is free from the 
extremes of nonexistence, the emptiness that is free from the two extremes of the 
intrinsic nature of cause and effect is like space. The great Geshé Naljorpa??3 has 
stated: “Space is accepted as an example of conventional reality, as it is 
conventionally free from the four extremes. I consider all cause and effect as 
space." A cause that is like space [715.15] attains the effect. 

In this way, those of our and other schools of thought, outsider non- 
Buddhists and insider Buddhists, impute conventional reality as substantially 
existent. The very imputation that imputes the ultimate as intrinsically produced 
distinguishes the basis of designation (gdags gzhi') but does not impute the 
cause and effect of cyclic existence and the cause and effect of nirvana that 
dependently arises. The cause of conceptuality is an imputation that depends on 
mistaken scripture and reasoning. In this way, according to the cause of 
conceptualizing, the object that is the basis of designation, and the consciousness 
of one who conceptualizes, our own and other schools of thought have an 
erroneous consciousness that imputes two extremes. Our own [715.20] and other 
schools of thought, through the imputed basis of designation, the consciousness 
of one who conceptualizes, and the cause that is conceptualized, assert a cause 
that is conceptualized to be substantially existent. Since all of that is not known 
to exist from the very beginning, it is a nonimplicative negation, like space. 

Because cause and effect can be neither called the same nor different, the 
nature of cause and effect is emptiness, which is a nonimplicative negation that 
is free from the two extremes. 


Empty things arise only from things that are empty, because cause 
and effect are neither the same nor different.5?? 


The nature of cause and effect [715.25], the arising of empty things from 
empty things, which is a nonimplicative negation that is free from the two 
extremes [716], is ascertained in meditation by means of the eight similes [of 
illusion]. Moreoever, it is sufficient to ascertain in meditation by means of a 
single suitable simile among the eight. In the Sūtra of the Sakya Producing Joy 
(Shakya dga' skyes kyi mdo), the specific enumeration and order of the eight 
similes are explained, and therefore it not necessary to explain them, as the eight 
are clarified elsewhere. 


In this way, as the nature of this dependently arising cause and effect does 
not occur without conditions, it is [716.5] free from the extremes of annihilation. 
As an intrinsic nature does not transfer, it is free from the extremes of 
permanence. Therefore it is an emptiness in which existence and nonexistence 
are not at all established. [Cause and effect] cannot be called the same, so they 
are free from being a singularity, and they cannot be called different, so they are 
free from multiplicity. As cause and effect are not at all established as a 
singularity or multiplicity, it is an emptiness that is devoid of singularity and 
multiplicity. 

[Query:] What is this appearance that is empty? 

[Reply:] This appearance is not an appearance that is construed as a cause by 
being established by existence or intrinsic nature. It is an appearance by an 
accumulation of mistaken causes and conditions. It is an erroneous appearance 
that is like perceiving hair in space by one who has blurred vision. In this way 
[716.10], the nature of dependently arisen cause and effect is an emptiness that 1s 
free from the two extremes. Although empty, it appears through unceasing 
conditions. Although not established from the very beginning, it erroneously 
appears as appearances. In this way, as the erroneous cause is a cause and effect 
that cannot be called the same or different, it is free from the two extremes. This 
principle of cause and effect being called neither the same nor different and 
being free from the two extremes is the characteristic of cyclic existence. As it is 
without mind and imputed, this teaches the selflessness of the person. As cause 
and effect cannot be called the same or different, [716.15] being free from the 
two extremes, it principally appears in the small text on the [two] realities as 
indicating the selflessness of persons and things. The spiritual friend teaches 
both, the two types of selflessness. 

Geshé Phuchungwa®°? states that the two previous characteristics from the 
base characteristic are, although an imputed name, harmonious [the back folio of 
the manuscript is missing at this point —JA |. 

Only this system establishes mistaken obscurations, the cause and effect of 
cyclic existence, from the perspective of the own-nature of erroneous cause and 
effect. In this way, the real condition (gshis) of mistaken obscuration is a mere 
appearance that is free from the two extremes, correct obscuration. The real 
condition of correct obscuration [716.20] is ultimate reality, a thing free from the 
two extremes, a nonappearance, selflessness. In this way, four characteristics of 
mistaken conventionals are taught. 


[c. Objects Indicated by the Words “Correct Obscuration” and “Mistaken 
Obscuration” (yang dag pa 'i rdzob dang log pa 'i rdzob kyi sgra i don)] 


Now, [I will discuss] the objects [indicated by] words of correct conventionals 
and mistaken conventionals. Regarding this, (1) the objects [indicated by] 
conventional words, (2) the correct and mistaken objects [indicated by] words, 
and (3) the objects [indicated by] the words of reality (bden pa) and obscuration 
(rdzob) are the three [topics]. 


[i. Objects Indicated by Conventional Words (kun rdzob kyi sgra’i don) (716.23— 
717.1)] 


(1) A conventional in actuality is produced having relied on causes and 
conditions. A conventional in actuality is not established and is not an existent 
[entity]. A conventional in actuality is a mere designation. Afterward, the 
imputation and the imputed object are said to be conventional. This is suitable as 
mistaken conventional [reality]. It is unreal, since it is not suitable [717] as a 
correct conventional. I will not write in detail regarding this conventional object 
[indicated by] words, as it may be understood elsewhere. 


[ii. Correct and Mistaken Objects Indicated by Words (yang dag pa dang log 
pa i sgra i don)] 


(2) The correct and mistaken objects [indicated by] words: as all conventional 
realities are erroneous, not different from an illusion, how can it be mistaken as 
correct? Although not distinct from an illusion, good or bad arises like an 
illusion erroneously. Mistaken obscuration is an illusion of ignorance, an 
appearance of ignorance. Since it is an appearance of ignorance, it is an 
erroneous illusion and mistaken [717.5] illusion. Since it is an erroneous, 
mistaken illusion of ignorance, as it occurs through other forces of mistaken 
karma and mental afflictions, it is an illusion that is not independent. Correct 
obscuration, as it arises from the conditions of discerning awareness, is an 
illusion of pristine awareness, a nonerroneous illusion, an unmistaken illusion, 
an illusion possessing mastery. Since mistaken conventions are appearances that 
are ignorant, erroneous, mistaken, it is contrary to ultimate reality, [to] the nature 
of reality (chos nyid). Since mistaken conventions are appearances of mistaken 
ignorance, as it is contrary to ultimate reality, obscuring the ultimate [717.10], it 
is called *mistaken" (/og pa). Since correct obscuration is an appearance of 


discerning awareness, it is not contrary to ultimate reality. It does not obscure 
realizing ultimate reality. As correct obsuration is a harmonious cause for 
realizing the ultimate, since it is not at all possible to realize the ultimate, which 
is the goal (upeya), when free from correct conventionals, it is called “correct” 
(yang dag pa). It is not a result that is produced by a producer. Cause and effect 
is subsequently established. 

What is called a “cause and effect of subsequent relation” (rjes su 'brel pa'i 
rgyu 'bras) in another way is mutually inclusive of a mistaken convention, 
ignorance, and mistaken appearances. Nonexistent, false, unreliable, since even a 
little bit of reliability does not exist [717.15], it is called “mistaken” (log pa). 
Correct conventionals are appearances of discerning awareness. The attainments 
after the supermundane level are appearances of pure mundane wisdom.??! Since 
they are suitable902 as real, undeceiving, and reliable, they are called “correct.” 
These sayings are the only harmonious teaching that are perpetually unmistaken. 

Geshé [Ratna] has stated that mistaken conventionals, appearances as the 
two extremes, are like a person with blurred vision seeing hairs in the sky. Since 
a nonexistent [entity] appears, the nonexistent [entity] is understood as false; it is 
said to be deceptive, as it is understood as deceptive, it is not reliable [717.20], 
nor is it trustworthy. The conditioned cycle of mistaken conventionals—this 
appearance of oneself, sentient beings, and the worldly environment—since it is 
nonexistent, false, deceptive, and not at all reliable or trustworthy, all falsities 
are equally false. 

[Query:] What is the point of reason of the falsity, as it is the basis that all 
sentient beings rely on for life and their life spans? 

[Reply:] For this, as it is not at all reliable, since it is impermanent, it is false. 
As the base is false, the supported is false. This is like the Yorpo [people] who, 
as the audience of a properous king who enjoys wealthy surroundings [717.25], 
discard accomplishments since they are not reliable, [718] are impermanent, and 
are false. The cause that is impermanent casts out a maturation. Misbehavior is 
turned back since it is exhausted. By exhausting and turning back the cause, the 
result is reverted. The sayings of Geshé Ratna [Chakriwa] are unmistaken. 

For this meaning, the thirteenth chapter of the Malamadhyamakasastra, the 
chapter on Tattva,60? states, 


The Bhagavan has said that that which has a deceptive nature is 
false. All conditioned things have a deceptive [718.5] nature; 
therefore they are false.604 


Therefore, the text states that “these are false," and a sutra of the srāvakas states, 


Whatever dharma is deceptive, that is false. Monks, it is like so, the 
undeceptive dharma is nirvana, the supreme reality.605 


Thus, as it states, because conditioned things are deceptive, they are 
established as false. The deceptive is said to not exist, the false is said to not 
exist. As both are not reliable, one may object that “since it is deceptive, one is 
not able to establish that it is false.” In reply to that, deceptive and falsity are not 
synonyoms. If, as you say, the deceptive and the false are both completely 
nonexistent, [718.10] that nonexistence is not suitable to be termed deceptive 
and false, since one will not [be able to] posit a conventional that is deceptive 
and false. For example, since a rabbit's horn does not at all exist, a rabbit's horn 
cannot be posited as deceptive and false. For this meaning, 


If there is a deceptive dharma, what is false with respect to that 
deceptive dharma?606 


Therefore one cannot say that the deceptive and the false do not exist at all. 
One can say that the deceptive mistakenly appears, since it is erroneous. One can 
say that a falsity, an imputation of the two extremes, is empty of intrinsic nature. 
When one says that this cycle of conditioned existence, this imputation into two 
extremes, is empty of intrinsic nature because it is erroneous [718.15] and 
mistakenly appears, as a deceptive dharma is able to be established as false, the 
Bhagavan teaches that a dharma is deceptive in order to realize emptiness. The 
Bhagavan taught that emptiness is entirely an imputation.607 Therefore this 
conditioned cycle does not exist, as it is like a person with blurred vision seeing 
hair in the sky. Since it is empty of intrinsic nature, which is imputed, it is false; 
as it mistakenly appears, it is deceptive; since it is impermanent, it is not 
trustworthy nor is it at all reliable. In this way, it is deceptive because it is 
[718.20] impermanent. Because it is deceptive, it is false, and because it 1s 
impermanent, it is false. Because it is deceptive, it is false. Both qualities occur. 
An erroneous mistake and impermanence are a single nature but different 
conceptual isolates.008 As impermanence and the mistaken are a single nature, 
the Lord [Ati$a] stated that “a painful effect arises from an impermanent cause; it 
is painful due to impermanent causes, painful due to impermanent conditions." 
Along these lines, the Acarya Aryadeva stated, 


From among the four,90? certainly what is impermanent is harmful, 
[and] that which is harmful is not understood; therefore all that is 
impermanent will arise as suffering.610 


[718.25] Rather than a permanent phenomenon being blissful when 
unmistaken, it is impermanent since it is erroneous. The suffering that is 
erroneous is not at all suitable to be reliable [719] or trustworthy, therefore it 1s 
impermanent and suffering. Since it is impermanent and suffering, it is deceptive 
(slu ba). Furthermore, since it is impermanent and suffering, it is false (rdzun). 
As it is deceptive, it is false. Therefore, since all falsities are equally false, they 
are called “mistakes” (log pa). In establishing this meaning, a great number of 
texts are in agreement. 

Correct conventional reality, an appearance free from the two extremes, 
exists through abiding with a nature that is like an illusion. That object itself, 
[719.5] when construed as an object for an awareness that is after the 
supermundane level, is an appearance that is realized to be nonexistent, as it 15 
produced like an illusion. An appearance of pristine awareness (rig pa ye shes 
kyi snang ba), since it is an appearance that is unerroneous and unmistaken, it 15 
said to be “nondeceptive” (mi slu ba). As the cause is unceasing, the result is 
unceasing. Since the ripening of karma is banished and since it is not overturned 
when resources are exhausted, it is called “trustworthy” (yid brtan du rung ba). 

[Query:] Well then, by destroying captivation with appearances at the time of 
meditative equipoise, an entity without appearance, an object that is selfless, is 
construed as an actual object having an own-character. What is this appearance 
that occurs having arisen from meditative equipoise after the supermundane 
level? [719.10] 

[Reply:] That is called “the level due to latencies of ignorance” (ma rig pa ji 
bag chags kyi sa). The unafflicted misknowledge is established as an object of 
only the nature of dharma, which does not engage in the flow of cyclic existence. 
By existing in the continuum of a bodhisattva, it occurs as an appearance after 
[postmeditative equipoise]. 

[Query:] Well then, since the appearance of ignorance is not possible to be 
unmistaken, how is undeceiving acceptable? 

[Reply:] When classifying the very appearance that is of the supermundane 
postmeditative state, there are two: an isolate of appearances and an isolate of 
realization. The isolate of appearance is an appearance of unafflicted 
misknowledge. [719.15] Since it is not possible for the appearance of ignorance 


to be unmistaken, all obscurations are proclaimed to be erroneous, a 
conventionality like an illusion. Appearances of pristine awareness emerge from 
the isolate of realization. The wisdom that is established on the supermundane 
path construes dharmas as actually being objects that are nonappearances whose 
own-character consists of selfless entities. In attaining potency in meditative 
equipoise, one gains mastery in the postmeditative state through subduing the 
brilliant appearance of ignorance, and appearances are realized as unproduced 
like an illusion. The mind is an appearance that is free from the two extremes. 
The mind is an appearance [719.20] that is not at all established. The appearance 
of pristine awareness that occurs as a single nature of appearance and emptiness 
emerges and, because it is a nonmistaken and unerroneous appearance, and since 
an appearance of ignorance that is nonmistaken and unerroneous is not possible, 
there is not the fault of stating something deceptive that is not feasible. In this 
way, when devoid of means, correct conventional reality, there is not a method 
for realizing the goal—ultimate reality. 

Having relied on appearances, it is necessary to perform activities that 
exhaust immeasurable obscurations and gather immeasurable collections [of 
merit]. One must produce immeasurable virtuous qualities in the mental 
continuum. Furthermore, one or two aeons [of activities] [719.25] are not 
sufficient, and many aeons of practice are necessary. As all that occurs having 
relied on appearances, [720] the means, appearances, are especially necessary 
for bodhisattvas. Therefore a bodhisattva does not abandon for the sake of 
mental afflictions. Regarding this, as it is said, “The body, which is like a great 
city, is beneficial for a field of fruit. It is beneficial for a field of sugar. Likewise, 
the mental afflictions of a bodhisattva are beneficial for the bodhisattva's great 
awakening." 

When abandoning mental afflictions, the means, correct conventional reality, 
stops appearances. When wisdom [720.5] is devoid of means, one falls into the 
Inferior Vehicle. Therefore an eighth-stage bodhisattva, having been taught by 
all the buddhas of the ten directions, first produces fortitude (spro ba): 


"Son of good family, it is good for you to be endowed with the 
patient endurance for the unproduced. We awakened to complete 
buddhahood through being endowed with the patient endurance for 
the unproduced.” 

[The buddhas] confer a second round of advice: “However, you 
who are endowed with the patient endurance for the unproduced, we 


have pure gualities like this that you do not see. One should put 
forth effort and exertion for the sake of attaining [720.10] virtuous 
qualities like these.” 


Furthermore, you should look again and again to pacify, perfectly pacify, 
fully pacify these sentient beings of cyclic existence who are unpeaceful, 
extremely unpeaceful, completely unpeaceful. The bodhisattva accumulates the 
collections for the purpose of attaining virtuous qualities, and by cultivating 
compassion for sentient beings, attains the tenth power of a bodhisattva. The 
scope of knowledge must be extensive, as reality is extensive. As the bodhisattva 
realizes the utmost extent of reality exactly as it is, she or he is irreversible from 
the Inferior Vehicle. If that is not the case, the irreversible [bodhisattva], being 
devoid of method [720.15], being devoid of wisdom, takes possession of the 
afflictions as it taught in the Dasabhūmikasūtra. 1f it is like this at the time of the 
eighth stage, what is the purpose of the vision [of emptiness] after that point? 
Therefore, when devoid of the means, correct conventional reality, there is no 
method at all that realizes the goal, ultimate reality. Arya Nagarjuna states from 
the Prajnamila: 


Conventional reality functions as a means, and ultimate reality 
functions as the goal. Those who do not understand the difference 
between the two have a bad understanding and get a bad rebirth.°!! 


The two [realities] are explained [720.20] as cause and effect. The Acarya 
Candrakirti states: 


There is no means of finding peace for those outside the system of 
Arya Nagarjuna. They have fallen from correct conventional reality, 
and having fallen, will not be able to achieve liberation.6!? 


The Acarya Arya [Bhaviveka] states from the Tarkajvala: 


Without the stairway of correct convention, a wise man cannot 
ascend to the top of the palace of reality.0!3 


The Arya Prajiiaparamitasamcayagatha states: 


Without method, devoid of wisdom, one falls to the level of a 


sravaka. [720.25] 
The Lord [Atiša], the sole lord, states from his Bodhipathapradīpa: 


Wisdom devoid of means, and means, as well, devoid of wisdom, 
[721] are taught as bondage. Therefore one should refrain from 
giving up either.614 


Therefore, Geshé Ratna Chakriwa has stated: 


If the means does not dependently arise, that is, the stairway of 
correct conventional reality, the three individuals who go along the 
stages of the path will not occur. 


Therefore, since the appearance that appears under the power of ignorance is 
subdued by the power of wisdom, the appearance of pristine wisdom that 
unmistakenly and nonerroneously appears is nondeceptive. 

[Query:] Well then, [721.5] as a bodhisattva who resides on the levels 
plunders appearances in meditative equipoise and [perceives] only reality, from 
where do his appearances occur? 

[Reply:] His postmeditative-state appearances arise through the force of the 
obstructions to omniscience consisting of unafflicted misknowledge (nyon 
mongs pa can ma yin pa 'i mi shes pa i shes bya 'i sgrib pa).615 

[Query:] Is there a distinction or not between seeing reality in meditative 
equipoise while on the path of vision or path of meditation established during the 
ten stages or seeing reality at the time of buddhahood? 

[Reply:] Indian panditas are in disagreement regarding this. There is not a 
distinction in meditative equipoise. There is a distinction in the postmeditative 
state, as there is a system [of interpretation] that asserts [721.10] distinctions in 
abandonment, virtuous qualities, and postmeditative realization within the ten 
[bodhisattva] levels. Furthermore, there is a system [of interpretation] that 
asserts a distinction in meditative equipoise. Many great Tibetan spiritual 
masters (bod kyi dge bshes chen po rnams) are also in disagreement on this 
issue. However, there is not a distinction in seeing only reality. 

[Query:] Nevertheless, when reality is perceived in the meditative equipoise 
of the path of vision, are all the obscurations for omniscience eliminated or not? 
It is not suitable for them to be eliminated. If [one is not] not eliminating 


[obsurations], it is not suitable to see reality. If one sees reality even while not 
eliminating [obscurations], then what do obscurations obstruct? Therefore at 
what point are obscurations posited? 

[Reply:] While in the meditative equipoise of the path of vision, [721.15] 
there is not a fault for repeatedly generating the path of vision that sees the 
reality that is not different from the reality of [bodhisattvas] on the ten stages and 
the omniscient knowledge of a buddha. Although one does not [completely] 
eliminate the obscurations for omniscience on the ten stages, this is not contrary 
to seeing reality. While in the meditative equipoise that sees reality, obscurations 
are negated. It is not suitable for path of cultivation [obscurations] to be 
eliminated when negating obscurations while in meditative equipoise on the path 
of vision. As elimination is completed earlier, cessation (gag pa) and 
elimination (spong ba) are not synonyms. 

There is not both analytical cessation and nonanalytical cessation.6!6 One 
does not eliminate through nonanalytical cessation [721.20] apart from 
eliminating by analytical cessation. Obscurations removed by seeing at the time 
of meditative equipoise in the path of vision occur as analytical cessation. 
Although path of cultivation obscurations are not capable of being eliminated by 
special insight, through the distinctive power of meditative serenity (samatha), 
obscurations for omniscience on the ten [bodhisattva] levels are subdued and 
negated due to nonanalytical cessation.°!” By negating through subduing all 
mistakes, one sees reality. However, since it is nonanalytical cessation, although 
subjugated in meditative equipoise, since they are not eliminated, the 
postmeditative-state appearances of a bodhisattva who resides on the 
[bodhisattva] levels occurs because of unafflicted misknowledge [721.25]. As 
the obscuration is [subjugated] due to nonanalytical cessation, [722] since it is 
not negated or eliminated by seeing reality, it is not contradictory for both 
[analytical cessation and nonanalytical cessation] to not obscure reality. 

[Query:] Since reality on the path of vision in meditative equipoise is not 
distinguished from reality as construed as an actual object on the path, what is 
the reason for not eliminating at that time the obscurations of the ten 
[bodhisattva] levels? 

[Reply:] There are two types of obscurations to perceiving reality: those 
eliminated by seeing and those eliminated by cessation. Although there is not a 
distinction in reality, since [obscurations] are eliminated by [the path of] 
cultivation, they are not eliminated at the time of [the path of] vision. For 
example, although the sun does not have distinctions, the moisture at the time of 


its arising is [722.5] not drinkable. After some delay, it is drinkable, so the 
foolish say. Although there are not distinctions in merely seeing reality, one is 
not able to eliminate previous obscurations. When they arise vast and small for 
reality, they are eliminated later. 

[Query:] Is vast and small not feasible, since reality has one taste? 

[Reply:] Although the space of a window and great space both have the 
single taste of space, the space of a window is construed as small and great space 
is construed as vast, since one is a discerned object and the other does not have a 
limit. Therefore it is not contrary for [space] to arise vast and small. One may 
say that since it does not abide [722.10] as an object with the position of reality, 
vast and small is not feasible for a single taste. 

[Query:] Although vast and small does not exist for reality, vast and small 
arises for realization. The realization of the vastness of reality is due to the 
realization of the subject's vastness, as it is the awareness to its utmost extent (ji 
snyed pa'i ye shes) and the awarenes of things exactly as they are (ji Ita ba i ye 
shes). 

[Reply:] That is not feasible. Although there are different dharmas, there are 
not differences in reality (chos nyid, dharmata) for all the dharmas, and, as they 
are of one taste, when reality of one dharma is realized, the reality for all 
dharmas is mastered.°!8 If it is not like that, there will be multiple final realities. 
It is true that if one does not gather a great amount of the collections of merit 
with the means of correct conventional reality, it is useless [722.15] to produce 
an awareness for this. Moreover, superimpositions are not cut at one time. 
Superimpositions are gradually cut. Therefore, like the vastness of the subject, 
the vastness of realizing reality eliminates the obscurations that were not able to 
be previously eliminated. 

The Knowing the Meaning of Reality (De nyid kyi don shes)0!9 explains that: 


Nine middle and great obscurations to be eliminated in the path of 
cultivation are eliminated by nine middle and great antidotes of 
wisdom, while the nine small of the nine small obscurations to be 
eliminated are eliminated by the great of the great wisdom antidotes. 


Therefore, as the realization of reality occurs in great and small realizations, 
those who do not have special advice, the commentators who make distinctions 
in the elimination of objects to be eliminated should be understood as mistaken 
when they state that, “like the example with space, there is a distinction in the 


elimination of objects to be eliminated through [722.20] long or short duration.” 

Although great and small realizations occur, as like the space of a window 
and great space, or sugar and the taste of sugar, the single taste of reality does 
not occur at one time. Therefore, not eliminated by seeing, the object to be 
eliminated by meditation is sustained by realization that increases through 
meditation. As the goal will occur through increasing the accumulation of merit 
as the means while increasing realization, it should be understood that the goal, 
ultimate reality, is not realized if one is devoid of the means: correct 
conventional reality. As it is not contrary to realizing the ultimate, as it is not 
obscured, it is called “correct.” [723] Furthermore, because it is nondeceptive, it 
is real and reliable. Alternatively, since it is reliable, it is real. For as long as 
space abides and for as long as existence abides, the two results of the 
compatibility of experience, both the intermediate and final [results], [1.e., higher 
rebirth and final liberation], are nondeceptive. If a cause is not eliminated, an 
effect is not eliminated. Cause and effect are true at all times and unceasing. As 
maturation and the lineage of causal concordance is unceasing [723.5] and true, 
it is trustworthy or reliable,020 [and] the virtue of a bodhisattva is inexhaustible. 
The reason of inexhaustible [bodhisattva virtues] will be indicated below. In this 
way, since correct conventional reality exists, is true, nondeceptive, and reliable, 
it is called “correct” (yang dag pa). The explanation of the objects [indicated by] 
words of correct conventionals and mistaken conventionals is concluded. 


[iii. Objects Indicated by the Words “Reality” or “Truth” and “Obscuration” 
(bden pa 'i sgra 'i don te rdzob kyi sgra i don)] 


(3) Now, the objects [indicated by] the words “reality” or “truth” will be 
explained. Regarding this, there are two: objects [indicated by the] words of 
mistaken conventional realities/truths and objects [indicated by the] words of 
correct conventional realities/truths. 


[1) Objects Indicated by Mistaken Conventional Reality (log pa i kun rdzob 
bden pa 'i sgra don)] 


As mistaken appearances, ignorance, and mistaken conventionals are like a 
person with blurred vision seeing hairs in the sky [723.10], they are nonexistent, 
false, erroneous, and mistaken. All falsities are equally false as false. For this, 
how is it feasible to use the words “true” or “real”? In this regard, there is not 
even a little reason for establishing the perception as real or true. However, from 


the perspective of mere falsity, it is said to be “true” or “real.” Whereas from the 
correct perspective, it is not said to be “true” or “real” but is only established as 
"true" or “real” in a false, erroneous, or mistaken perspective. Since each and 
every result arises as a result of a cause, nondeceptively it is called “true/real.” 
As it is true/real as the cause and effect of cyclic existence, [723.15] it 15 
true/real as karma and effects, and it serves as a continuum by the method of the 
four effects, that is, the retributive effect (vipakaphala), the predominant effect 
(adhipatiphala), the correlative effect (nisyanda-phala), and the effect caused by 
human action (purusakaraphala). As the four effects are produced by a single 
cause, one experiences a place of rebirth due to karma, as cyclic existence does 
not occur without a cause or due to a nonconcordant cause. It is true/real as 
experienced by performed actions. It is not suitable to take on others” [karmic 
actions], since unperformed actions are not experienced. Since [a karmic cause] 
is not lost until the effect of that karma is issued, it is called “true/real.” One's 
object of action and portion of karmic action are true/real for as long as one has 
not produced the path of vision [723.20]. This cause and effect of cyclic 
existence, although nonexistent, is erroneously and mistakenly perceived 
because it is a mistaken appearance of ignorance for as long as the path of vision 
is not produced. Therefore this erroneous appearance that is unceasing is 
true/real from the perspective of mere falsity, or the erroneous “1.” What is the 
purpose of the path if it does not exist? As cause and effect are nondeceptive [, it 
is taught that, | 


I always teach emptiness that eliminates eternalism and nihilism. 
Samsara is like a dream and an illusion, and karma vanishes not.9?! 


The Lord [Ati$a] has said, 


One should not be attached to negative deeds even for a moment. 
Keep watch until the sun of suchness [723.25] arises. 


Avadhütipa, the guru of Lord [Atisa] has stated, 


For as long as self-grasping is not exhausted, the most subtle of 
subtle karmic actions should be understood to yield a result. 


[Query:] How long does this self-grasping for oneself exist? 
[Reply:] It all exists as a measure of oneself existing. Consequently, this 


mistaken appearance is unceasing, and as there is unceasing cause and effect that 
is mistaken up until producing the path of vision that sees the suchness of all 
things, cause and effect is true/real. As long as the path of vision is not produced, 
mistakes are unhindered. As long as mistakes are uninterrupted, the path of 
vision [724.5] is not produced. 

[Query:] What hinders this mistaken appearance? 

[Reply:] If these mistaken appearances were nonimplicatively negated for a 
mere kalpa of destruction through reasonings that are free from singularity and 
multiplicity, it would be useless, as these appearances for the duration are not 
interrupted, since uninterrupted cause and effect is true from the perspective of 
falsity, what is the purpose of the path if it does not exist? Consequently, if one 
belittles cause and effect when it is construed as emptiness, the Acarya 
Nagarjuna [724.10] has taught that: 


If their view of emptiness is wrong, those of little wisdom will be 
hurt, like a wrongly held snake, or a spell wrongly cast.622 


Furthermore, the Acarya himself has also stated, 


If reality is not well understood, it causes ruin for the unintelligent, 
as the person sinks into the impurity of nihilistic views. Other fools 
who have [the] pride of being a master do not understand it 
properly, and therefore fall head down into the Hell of Avici, being 
ruined by their criticism.°23 


[Query:] Well then, what ceases this appearance? 

[Reply:] In order for this [appearance] to cease, the cause must cease. The 
causes must cease, which are three: karma, mental afflictions, and ignorance. 
The force of previous ignorance is destroyed by wisdom. [724.15] The 
afflictions are pressed down and refuted by means of the three trainings. They 
are drawn out from the roots. By purifying the obstructions of karma by means 
of the four opponent powers,%24 it is not necessary to overturn the effect, this 
mistaken appearance, as it ceases by itself. For example, when the form of a 
mongoose appears in a mirror, however much one wipes the mirror the 
mongoose is not overturned. By wiping the own-form of the mongoose, the 
mirror-form of the mongoose loosens its own bonds??3 and is cut off. The force 
of the spell of ignorance should be overcome with wisdom. It should be 


vanguished with the three wisdoms of hearing, reflection, and meditation. 

To explain [the wisdom arising from] hearing further: [724.20] one relies on 
the spiritual friend who has skill in means, the one appropriate characteristic, for 
the unmistaken advice of the lineage of achieving the dharma. For one who 
practices the stages of the path, without the dependent-arising of the means, the 
stairway of correct conventional reality will not occur, that is, the stages of the 
path of the three types of individuals. The wisdom that is attained uniquely like 
this, [by] the means of mind training in the unmistaken meaning of the two 
realities, is reflective knowledge that is construed as the object of understanding. 
Training in a mode that completely purifies through meditative knowledge 
achieves certainty that cuts mistaken and great proliferations. Through 
eradicating [724.25] the four€26—the ignorance that mistakes the impermanent 
for the permanent, the ignorance that mistakes suffering for happiness, the 
ignorance that is deluded for great, extensive means, and the ignorance that is 
deluded toward suchness—the wisdom of the profound [725] in this life occurs 
as antidote to the three poisons, to the afflictions of rebirth that depend on the 
four [ignorances], and to apprehending oneself and the entirety of cyclic 
existence as substantially existent. 

One should repent, confess, and purify negative karmic actions that create 
the five [types of rebirth]. From this point onward, by training in moral practices 
that do not take life, on the lesser and middling path of accumulation one 
eliminates [negative karmic actions] by means of undermining the afflictions. 
One cuts off the [negative] path by knowledge derived from reflection (bsam 
shes) in both the lesser and middling path of accumulation [725.5]. The path of 
accumulation integrates meditative serenity (samatha) and special insight 
(vipasyana) through producing in the mental continuum the essence of great 
concentration (mahasamadhi). Since own-character (rang gi mtshan nyid) is not 
construed as an actual object in the path of preparation, special insight during the 
path of preparation--including the four, peak, patience, [heat,] and highest 
mundane dharma, and the fifth, the great path of accumulation--apart from 
realizing in a general manner the suchness of all things, is unable to eliminate 
the mental afflictions from the root. Through moistening the mental continuum 
with meditative serenity, in eliminating the previous causes of the afflictions, the 
training of the mind in special insight “hits the [afflictions] right on the head.” 
When realizing in a general manner [725.10] the essencelessness of things in the 
path of accumulation and the path of preparation, the causes of subsequent 
relations and the indirect causes tend toward producing the actual path of vision 


[in perceiving] reality, tend toward the afflictions being stopped, when refuting 
the innate afflictions, by clearly realizing reality, the supreme wisdom removes 
[the afflictions] from the root. As it is said, “the path that will arise completely 
eliminates their obscurations."627 

In this way, the wisdoms that arise from hearing, reflection, and meditation, 
by destroying the previous force of ignorance, enable one's own continuum to 
arise in three trainings. That is no different from the four opponent powers in 
refuting conditioned existence from the three: ignorance, afflictions [725.15], 
and craving. Through refuting the five mistaken causes, one attains liberation by 
exhausting the proclaimed seven effects of suffering, karma, and afflictions. 
Therefore, throughout the time when the stains of mistaken appearance are not 
refuted, the path of vision will not be produced. For example, as the nature of 
space is pure from the beginning, it is like not seeing the nature of space 
throughout the time that one is not free from previous obscuring overlays (sgrib 
g.yogs). In being free from previous obscuring overlays, space is self-Iuminous. 
Through overturning the mistaken cause, the effect, the mistaken appearance, 
spontaneously unfolds and reality [725.20] from the perspective of self- 
luminous, supreme all-knowing wisdom, exalted in all objects of knowledge, 
produces the path of vision that directly produces the nonappearance of things, 
the pure appearance of nonappearance, final reality. When, from the perspective 
of seeing reality like space, karma does not exist, the ripening of karma does not 
exist, the experiencer of experiencing karma does not exist, the agent who makes 
karma does not exist, the bonds of karma loosen. For the duration of not refuting 
the cause and effect of mistakes, cause and effect manifested from the 
perspective of mere deluded perception or false perception is true for as long as 
one has not produced the path of vision. As long as the path of vision is not 
produced, by not refuting the mistaken cause, [725.25] the mistaken appearance 
of the effect is not negated. Through not refuting mistaken appearances, through 
not actually [726] perceiving reality for the duration of not producing the path of 
vision, as mistaken appearances are all that exists as a measure of existence, 
what is the purpose of the path if it does not exist? Therefore, the principle of 
cause and effect is true. No matter how much one meditates on emptiness, by not 
actually perceiving emptiness other than merely construing it as an object due to 
an inclination toward perverse concordances (rjes su mthun la phyin ci log « 
anukūlā viparyastā), it is useless to overturn mistaken appearances. As it is true 
from the perspective of mere falsity for as long as mistakes are not reversed, 
what is the purpose if the path does not exist? Even though one may meditate 


that holding fire with the hand is empty [726.5], one does not reverse the burning 
of the hand, as the phenomenon is true from the viewpoint of confusion. 
Therefore it is true from the viewpoint of confusion, but not true in the correct 
perspective, as it is false, refuted when producing the path of vision. For this 
reason, because it is refuted, the mistaken appearance is false. However, since it 
is true from the perspective of mere falsity, what is the purpose if the path does 
not exist? Therefore the greatness of repeatedly meditating on cause and effect 
has been earnestly advocated by Geshe Ratna. The explanation of the objects 
[indicated by] the words “mistaken conventional reality” is concluded. 


[2) Objects Indicated by Correct Conventional Reality (yang dag kun rdzob bden 
pa i sgra don)| 


[726.10] The objects [indicated by] the words “correct conventional reality": the 
nature of correct conventional reality is mere appearance, the mind that is free 
from the two extremes for what is imputed as two extremes. Although the mind 
of mistaken conventional reality has form as mere appearance, it is the mind that 
is free from the two extremes that realizes correct conventional reality. Although 
realizing one's own mind as free from the two extremes, by not refuting the 
condition of ignorance, since one's own mind appears, the appearance appears 
by the force of unafflicted ignorance. Since the unmistaken is not possible for 
appearances of ignorance, all conventionals are like mistaken illusions [726.15]. 
In this way, the correct conventional aspect of appearance is an imputation. 

[Query:] Well then, what is the reason for positing correct conventionals as 
true? 

[Reply:] Since cause and effect is undeceiving, it is posited as true. The 
Acarya Arya Nagarjuna states, 


As for extremely subtle entities, those who regard them with 
nihilism, lacking precise knowledge, do not perceive the meaning of 
conditioned arising.625 


When that is true/real, the cause and effect of purification, the path, and 
nirvana 1s true/real. 

[Query:] How is it true/real? 

[Reply:] Since the cause is undeceiving for each individual effect, it is true. 

[Query:] At what time is it true/real? [726.20] 


[Reply:] Since it is undeceiving for as long as space abides, for as long as 
existence abides, and for temporary and ultimate [results, i.e., higher rebirth and 
awakening], it is true for all time. Just as the mode of relating cause and effect as 
true, in this way, until buddhahood, it occurs as a continuum of effects of 
compatibility of experiences through the mode of five effects.029 

The Protector Maitreya has stated: 


Being a fit vessel known as maturing, having power due to 
sovereignty therein, inclination, growth, and purification: these are 
the results in order.650 


[The five effects are] the retributive effect, the predominant effect [726.25], 
the correlative effect, the effect caused by human action, and the separation 
effect. [727] The stairway of correct conventional reality, the stages of the path 
of the three individuals, does not dependently arise without skillful means. 
Through meditation that establishes realization in the path, realizing dependent- 
arising, and through the jewel of faith, the condition that purifies the turbidity of 
the mind, [one understands that] all things are produced in the manner of a 
reflection. The two accumulations of the path practiced in meditation and in 
postmeditation are the indivisibility of the two realities. That nonduality 
produces the five effects. The continuum of the body endowed with leisure and 
fortune is the retributive effect from both the path of accumulation [727.5] and 
the path of preparation. That path has a twofold result of mastery (dbang gi 'bras 
bu) through the force that is enhanced by maturation: the afflictions that are to be 
eliminated, the small-part antidote, [and] the jewel of the mind that aspires for 
awakening [consisting of] indivisible means and wisdom, arises very strong 
naturally. 

The correlative effect is that one becomes respectful through faith and 
conviction in the spiritual friend and scriptural collection (sde snod) that 
indicates the path. One becomes joyful, having faith and conviction in that path. 
The effect caused by human action, that path is produced [727.10] in the 
continuum and is a path in which that to be eliminated (spang bya) and the one 
who eliminates (spong byed) are eliminated as a duality. The characteristic of the 
path is the development of a mind whose nature is motivated by compassion 
without concern for oneself. The object of reality of wisdom must view the two 
realities as indivisible. That path is twofold, having the conventional aspiration 
for awakening as its characteristic. When enhanced through viewing the object 


of reality of wisdom, both the lesser and middling path of accumulation are 
distinguished as paths of [wisdom arising from] hearing and [wisdom arising 
from] reflection. 

One reflects that all things [727.15] are like space at the time of meditative 
equipoise based on the condition of the spiritual friend endowed with skillful 
means. Through considering that [all things] are not different from the eight 
similes of illusion in the postmeditative state, one cuts off mistaken elaborations 
and spontaneously generates certainty regarding the nature of the two realities. 
This is not awareness [that arises through] meditation. As it is awareness [that 
arises through] reflection, mindful awareness understands the five aggregates in 
the lesser path of accumulation to be unproduced like an illusion. The four 
foundations of mindfulness are wisdom that arises from reflection that ascertains 
[things] as unproduced. The mind that aspires for buddhahood for the sake of 
others, without relying on a rigid heart, like being clothed in love, is the lesser 
path of accumulation. [727.20] Although the foundations of mindfulness of 
reflective awareness understands [things] as unproduced, as it is verbal 
[knowledge], it produces the lesser-and middling-level patience that is 
concomitant with verbal conviction (sgra'i rjes su 'gro ba'i bzod pa = 
ghosanugaya ksanti). The Protector Maitreya states, 


Through indisposition, through being craving 's cause, through being 
the object, and through removing ignorance—the aim of meditating 
on the foundations of mindfulness is to bring an understanding of 
the [nobles’] four truths.65! 


Awareness [that arises through] reflection is analagous to a fire spreading 
through a forest. The increase of awareness [that arises through] reflection, 
based on an ascertainment, through the wisdom arising from reflection, of the 
object of the two realities in the middling path of accumulation, produces a 
greater patience that is concomitant [727.25] with verbal conviction. The 
wisdom that arises from reflection that views the object of wisdom in both 
meditation and in the postmeditative state, [728] supported with diligence, 
thoroughly completes virtuous qualities in one's mental continuum. Through 
accomplishing both aspects of the aspiration for awakening, the path that gathers 
both accumulations increases the production [of virtuous qualities] that have not 
been produced in the mental continuum. The mode that undermines the 
accumulation of nonvirtue prompted by the three poisons, [and] the mental 


afflictions that are to be eliminated, which places effort and exertion on 
eliminating what has been produced, what has not yet been produced, and the 
unproduced in the mental continuum, is known as elimination in a manner that 
undermines the afflictions through [728.5] special self-discipline (/hag pa'i shi 
la = adhisila). Since the awareness [arising from] reflection is firm, it is like 
meeting a familiar person from a previous occasion or like snow falling in a 
lake.652 However, since it is not awareness [arising from] meditation, it is still 
verbal [knowledge], not actual knowledge. As it is verbal, it becomes a cause 
that is related to realization before the path of vision. 

As the predominant effect, the correlative effect, and the effect caused by 
human action occur up until the middling path of accumulation, they exist as 
awarenesses [that arise from] reflection as verbal knowledges. Although verbal, 
since it is firm, one applies effort in not forgetting, while afflictions have been 
produced, to aggressively eliminate by applying antidotes [728.10] to forceful 
causes of previous afflictions. Special self-discipline is among the three 
trainings. The [wisdoms arising from] hearing and reflection are among the three 
types of wisdoms. In this way, one eliminates the five faults®33 through pure 
discipline and wisdom [that arises from] reflection, [and] the afflictions are 
undermined and eliminated by means of the special discipline that occurs up to 
and including the middling path of accumulation. 

Relying on the eight remedies, illusion-like concentration arises.654 The 
greater path of accumulation, the four legs of miraculous action,6?^ thus the 
nature of concentration is produced in the mind. The three wisdoms, the three 
trainings, all meditative serenity and special insight is contained within. [728.15] 
One directly sees an emanation body (sprul pa 'i sku), the prediction of hearing 
the Dharma occurs. Through attaining the dharani of not forgetting the hearing 
of the Dharma from a Tathagata, one attains a concentration called “Stream of 
Dharma.” In regard to attaining a concentration like this, the 
Mahayanasütralamkara states, 


Then one attains the extensive special instructions of the stream of 
dharma in order to attain meditative serenity, special insight, and 
wisdom.656 


This exists in the greater path of accumulation, as it is clearly explained in 
the chapter on the [Bodhisattva] Sadaprarudita in the commentary on the 
[Perfection of Wisdom in] Eight Thousand Lines. Further, meeting with the 


noble spiritual friend is fitting, like a mother hen caring for her son [728.20]. 
With the teaching of the conventional aspiration for awakening, the altruistic 
intention (/hag pa i bsam pa) increases more and more, like the waxing moon. 
One has a genuine conventional aspiration for awakening that is not motivated 
by being hard-hearted. One ascertains through awareness [arising from] 
reflection that conventional reality is like an illusion and ultimate reality is like 
space. 

The awareness that arises from meditation, due to realizing external 
characteristics (phyi i mtshan nyid), sometimes clear, sometimes unclear, like the 
sun obscured by clouds, generates compassion naturally for sentient beings who 
are understood to be like one's mother, and the love that is produced by seeing 
the suffering of mother-like sentient beings in cyclic existence, remembering to 
repay their kindness—both are causes [728.25]. The 
Prajfíamülamadhyamakakarika states: 


Accordingly, when emptiness is realized, the mind no doubt will 
become [729] joyful for the purpose of others.6?7 


The conventional mind that aspires to awake is influenced by the greatness 
of emptiness and the great compassion that perceives the suffering of mother- 
like sentient beings without concern for oneself. The realization of the awareness 
[that arises in] meditation that is not yet clear has the general characteristics of 
the conventional [reality] of wisdom that is like an illusion and ultimate [reality] 
that is like space. The twofold aspiration for awakening, as wisdom and 
compassion are not separated, has the predominant effect, the correlative effect, 
and the effect [729.5] caused by human actions that completes virtuous qualities. 
The separation effect is devoid of the eight worldly concerns6?3 in the path of 
accumulation. They are eliminated in a manner that undermines them through 
the awareness [arising from] reflection up to and including the middling path of 
accumulation. This [stage] is called “being devoid of the eight worldly concerns 
(lo ka chos brgyad dang bral), since they do not exist, [and] as they are 
eliminated by meditative serenity as a forceful previous cause in the greater path 
of accumulation. 

In this way, meditating on the two realities in the path of accumulation based 
on the condition of the spiritual friend endowed with skillful means becomes a 
subsequent cause of realization after the path of vision. A stable path of 
accumulation brought to completion [729.10] produces the path of preparation. 


The meditative equipoise in both [the stage of] heat (drod, usman) and peak (rtse 
mo, mürdha) is a meditation that possesses the five governing powers (dhang po 
Inga),659 and has wisdom that arises in meditation that without distinction 
understands that things are like space and in the postmeditative state are like the 
eight similes of illusion. However, [the wisdom] arises with interruptions due to 
discordant factors. As the two wisdoms of patience (bzod pa, ksanti) and highest 
mundane dharma (chos mchog, laukikagradharma) are not disturbed by 
discordant factors, there are the five strengths.€4 In this way, the nature of the 
five powers and five strengths in the path of preparation clearly sees in a general 
manner the reality of the two realities. Although clearly seeing, since it does not 
see actual [reality], it is like seeing an illusory elephant. The general manner 
[729.15] of seeing with an awareness [that arises in] meditation serves as a cause 
that is concordant with actual seeing in the path of vision but is not an actual 
cause. The clear realization that has the general characteristics of the two 
realities in the path of preparation is a predominant effect, the correlative effect, 
and the effect caused by human action. The separation effect is like the function 
of the third casually concordant and is devoid of apprehended object (gzung ba, 
grahya) and apprehending subject (dzin pa, grāhaka) in the path of preparation. 
The apprehended object at the stage of heat and peak is realized in a general 
manner to lack intrinsic existence. The apprehending subject at the stage of 
patience and highest mundane dharma realizes in a general manner the lack of 
intrinsic existence without explicitly realizing specifically characterized 
phenomena. 

[Query:] Well then [729.20], as it is taught that “without an apprehended 
object there is not an apprehending subject,"6^! when realizing that the 
apprehended object lacks intrinsic existence at the stages of heat (drod) and peak 
(rtse mo), what is the purpose of realizing that the apprehending subject also 
lacks intrinsic existence? What of the commentators who are without the advice 
of the practice lineage? 

[Reply:] Among both the apprehended object and apprehending subject of 
external objects (phyi don gyi gzung 'dzin) and the apprehended object and 
apprehending subject of internal awarenesses (nang shes pa'i gzung 'dzin), all 
the apprehended objects and apprehending subjects of external objects that are 
said to be realized as lacking intrinsic existence should be understood as 
erroneous. Although an apprehending subject is unestablished when the nature 
of a functioning entity apprehended as an object does not exist, other than a 
realization being produced gradually when produced in the mind, what is the 


purpose if the path does not exist? [729.25]. One would not gather the 
accumulations and the objects to be known are useless to produce an awareness. 

Although the three trainings (bslab pa gsum), the three wisdoms (shes rab 
gsum), [730] and both meditative serenity and special insight are complete in the 
path of preparation, as it is not actually other than a reflection of special insight, 
the wisdom of the lesser path of meditation is not able to eliminate mistakes 
from the root. The higher training of the mind, possessing the power of 
meditative serenity, eliminates the afflictions in a nondiscursive manner, the 
afflictions are eliminated at the root by not having a direct cause. 

When clearly seeing suchness, in a general manner it is considered to occur 
through producing the path of vision [730.5] that directly sees the specific 
character of suchness (de kho na nyid rang gi mtshan nyid). At that time mental 
afflictions do not exist in the mental continuum, as they dissipate at the time of 
making effort.642 

One hears the Dharma from an emanation body. Among the two, 
interpretable and definitive meaning, the interpretable meaning is important, as 
those to be guided by an emanation body are below the path of preparation. The 
special discipline of mind is known as “the means of rising above the 
afflictions.” In dependence on the condition of the spiritual friend endowed with 
skillful means, the recognition of wisdom in a general manner of suchness in 
meditation and in the postmeditative state—nonforgetfulness through the way of 
mindfulness, [and] the wisdom of the path of preparation, which has the nature 
of the five governing powers and the five strengths [730.10] that were without 
cause before the worldly mind was expanded through the conviction of faith and 
one-pointedness through concentration—serves as the indirect cause that 
transmits the realization of final reality in the path of vision. An actual cause is 
not made. The wisdom of the preparatory analytical factors (nges 'byed kyi ye 
shes, nirvedhabhagiya) is a realization that contacts general suchness, because 
there is a factor to be eliminated in the path of vision. Therefore it is a cause that 
transmits but is not a direct cause that is causally concordant. 

[Query:] Well then, how is the effect of compatibility of experience (rnam 
smin rgyu mthun) indirect? 

[Reply:] The effect of compatibility of experience is established as an 
imputation. It is not truly characterized. If it is the case that it exists, there would 
be the fault of actually seeing final reality in the path of preparation, similar with 
the cause of the compatibility of experience. Therefore it is said to be an indirect 
cause. 


Moreover, [730.15] even though the object of apprehension is a generic 
image, as the conceived object has own-character, it is called a causally 
concordant cause (rgyu mihun gyi rgyu) without contradiction, so therefore it is 
called a causally concordant cause. In this way, the causally concordant is 
imputed. Although conception conceives own-character through the 
apprehended general object, it is actually a mistaken conceptualization. As 
mistakes are erroneous mistakes that are not suitable as casually concordant 
causes or direct causes of suchness, it is an indirect cause. At the end of the path 
of preparation, the path of vision is produced where the initial retributive effect 
is to be born as a conquering cakravartin king in Jambudvipa. In the state of 
meditative equipoise when the predominant effect, the correlative effect 
[730.20], and the effect caused by human action is established, the superior all- 
knowing wisdom that distinguishes objects of knowledge imputes the actual 
suchness of the two realities. In both meditative equipoise and the postmeditative 
state, the suchness that has a single taste of both realities is recognized by 
wisdom, not forgotten by mindfulness (dran pa), clarified by concentration. The 
worldly mind is uninterrupted through effort (virya). With uncontaminated 
mental bliss and feelings of joy, one apprehends single-pointedly inseparably 
from that wisdom. Pliancy (shin du sbyangs pa) is suitable as activity for the 
object of observation. The path of vision that actually realizes the own-character 
of the two realities, which is achieved together with equanimity (btang snyoms) 
[730.25], produces in the mental continuum the nature [731] of the seven factors 
of awakening.°43 The Yuktisastikā states, 


If, after the awareness of reality, there is any particular here, 
imputing any sort of creation in anything, however subtle, such an 
unwise individual does not see the meaning of arising from 
conditions,044 


This indicates that Acarya Nagarjuna accepts a single instant of wisdom. 
Candrakirti clearly explains this in his commentary to the Yuktisastika.6^5 The 
Lord [Atiša] also accepts a single instant. 

The separation effect [731.5] is devoid of the defilements to be eliminated by 
insight in the path of vision, as the reasoning eliminates the defilements on the 
path of vision at the root. The system of eliminating defilements is identified as 
an uncommon system of the Great Vehicle in which “the path that arises 
eliminates its obscurations," as detailed in the previous explanation. 


“The path that negates eliminates their obscurations”046 are those who assert 
to eliminate through a manner in which the defilement to be eliminated and the 
antidote do not abide together. Attachments to things are not reached, and this is 
asserted by those of the Small Vehicle. The system of eliminating defilements 
[731.10] should be understood as eliminated according to what was asserted in 
the previous section. What is an obscuration when seeing final reality that is 
inseparable from erroneous defilements? Through obscuring it is called *an 
obscuration." It is like not seeing the pure nature of space that is inseparable 
from the five obscuring overlays. Along these lines, the path of meditation in the 
ten levels has two [bodies], a body of maturation and a mental body for each 
individual [level]. The result of maturation on the second level is that one is born 
as a great cakravartin king who possesses the seven Jewels that conquer over the 
four continents. On the third level, one is born as [an] Indra king of gods. On the 
fourth level, [731.15] one is born as a lord who is free from the extremes. On the 
fifth level, one is born as a lord of Tusita Heaven. On the sixth level, one is born 
as a lord of the Heaven of Enjoying Emanation. On the seventh level, one is born 
as a king of the Heaven of Controlling Others” Emanations. On the eighth level, 
one is born as Brahma, master of one thousandfold. On the ninth level, one is 
born as Mahabrahma, master of an intermediate second intermediate one 
thousandfold. On the tenth level, one is born as a great king among the five 
lineages of the pure places [among the form-realm heavens]. 

The predominant effect, the correlative effect, the effect caused by human 
action, the path of meditation whose nature is the noble eightfold path [731.20] 
increases realization by means of being extended and familiarized in dependence 
on the three results, the predominant effect, the correlative effect, the effect 
caused by human action, and actually seeing final reality arises during the ten 
[bodhisattva] levels. 

The wisdom that recognizes the mind of awakening as indivisible wisdom 
and compassion is correct view (yang dag pa'i lta ba, samyakdrsti). A heroic 
mind that is mentally conditioned to meditate is correct intention (yang dag pa i 
rtog pa, samyaksamkalpa), the mindfulness of not forgetting. The one-pointed 
concentration for indivisible reality, the worldly mind of interrupted exertion, 
these qualities destroy corrupt livelihood, and as inseparable wisdom and 
compassion lives without contempt for others, it is correct livelihood (yang dag 
pai 'tsho ba, samyagājīva). The nonpassing [731.25] from the mind of 
awakening, which is inseparable wisdom and compassion, is the correct path, the 
aim of activity (yang dag pa'i lam las kyi mtha, i.e., samyak-karmānta, right 


action). The afflicted cause [732], which arises as faulty, nonvirtuous, or neutral 
speech, never passes beyond in either the meditative state or postmeditative state 
from the mind of awakening that is inseparable wisdom and compassion that 
eliminates that cause. All speech taken up at any time, by being spoken with an 
uncontaminated virtuous quality, a mind of awakening that is inseparable 
wisdom and compassion, is called correct speech (yang dag pa 'i ngag, samyag- 
vac). One imputes the name of the effect from the cause. In the context of the 
mind of awakening that is enhanced by the five—wisdom, the heroic mind, 
mindfulness, concentration, and diligence; [732.5] the three—the correct aim of 
activity, [correct speech], and correct livelihood are not established in all 
situations. In this way, the path of meditation gradually produces the nature of 
the noble eightfold path construed as an actual object that has the own-character 
of the suchness of the two realities (bden pa gnyis kyi de kho na nyid rang gi 
mtshan nyid). The result of separation is free from the defilements to be 
eliminated by the path of meditation. This has been previously pointed out in 
detail. 

The system of the indirect retributive effect (rnam smin) and the correlative 
effect (rgyu mthun): the system of the indirect retributive effect is primarily 
construed in terms without ascertainment. The indirect system of the fourth 
correlative effect is ascertained [732.10] in a similar manner. The predominant 
effect, the correlative effect, the effect caused by human action—the antidote is 
established from the factor of wisdom that cognizes the suchness of the two 
realities. The separation effect is concordant with the relations of a small 
affliction to be eliminated. A correlative effect has two [types], an effect of 
experience that resembles the cause (myong ba rgyu mthun) and the four that are 
effects of action that resemble the cause. By counting the stages of the path that 
rely on the cause, there is the grouping of the continuity. 

[Query:] Well then, isn't there a great contradiction between the retributive 
effect and the correlative effect? 

[Reply:] It is essential that the retributive effect does not produce the path of 
vision. It is essential that the correlative effect is produced after the path of 
vision. The retributive effect is up to not producing [732.15] the path of vision, 
for when entering into leisureless states (aksana, mi khom pa 'i gnas) [of rebirth], 
someone in the world is harmed by worldly qualities; the patience of the 
unproduced that arises from a retributive effect is a deceptive action, an essential 
point of the retributive effect. However, since all virtuous roots created by 
bodhisattvas must be correlative effects with mind training, retributive effects 


are not suitable for mind training. 

[Query:] Well then, what should be done about retributive effects? 

[Reply:] Through correlative effects purifying the good heart, retributive 
effects are implicitly established like flowers being cut at the same time as a 
horse race. However, as there is no way to reach maturation until the path of 
vision is produced, [732.20] an essential point is to protect the pure vows that 
have been taken and make pure aspirational prayers (smon lam). 

[Query:] Well then, are aspirational prayers not suitable since they are 
objects of retributive effects? 

[Reply:] Aspirational prayers do not become objects for retributive effects 
because the casually concordant patience for the unproduced is nondeceptive. 
When offering up aspirational prayers that are apprehended as harmoniously 
produced with maturation, the correlative effect is mind training. The essential 
point is that correlative effects are up until producing the path of vision. Even 
while retributive effects may proceed and cause one to arrive at lower states of 
rebirth, as supermundane qualities are not invalidated by worldly qualities, 
nonattachment to the suffering of misfortune naturally [732.25] occurs as the 
patience for the unproduced is not deceptive. Therefore, bodhisattvas, through 
the power of aspirational prayers for the sake of sentient beings, [733] take birth 
even in lower states of rebirth. In this way, important correlative effects are 
produced after the path of vision. How it is true/real has been indicated. 

[Query:] At what time is it true/real? 

[Reply:] It is true/real for as long as space abides and for as long as existence 
abides, since the result in this interval of time from the path of accumulation up 
through the ten stages until the final result of attaining the three bodies [of a 
buddha] performing miraculous deeds in cyclic existence for the sake of sentient 
beings is not refuted. 


[733.5] I do not pass into nirvana, the dharma does not disappear, 
both are faulty like the moon in a vessel of water. 


The term of the common locus is "correct conventional reality" and, as it 1s 
correct and conventional, it is also true/real. It is correct because it exists, is 
true/real, nonerroneous, and nonmistaken. It is conventional since it is produced 
by causes and conditions. It is true/real as well, since the causes of purification 
have nondeceptive individual results. For as long as space abides, for as long as 
existence abides, [733.10] causes for both temporary and ultimate [results] are 


not refuted. As the result is not refuted, since it is nondeceptive, it is reliable. As 
it is proper to be trustworthy, it is true/real. Since a cause for each and every 
effect that is nondeceptive at all times is real, inexhaustible bodhisattva roots of 
virtue are nonmistaken causes whose effects are not reverted. Inexhaustible 
bodhisattva roots of virtue are endowed with highly distinguished qualites of the 
Great Vehicle. They are inexhaustible because of extensively accomplished 
compassion. They are inexhaustible due to the profundity of accomplished 
wisdom in which conventionally things are produced like illusions, while 
ultimately they are without appearance, [733.15] having a selfless nature, like 
space. 

[Query:] Well then, as they are emptiness, how can it be feasible for them to 
increase while being inexhaustible? 

[Reply:] Although ultimately there is no increase while meditating on 
emptiness, conventionally there is a great amount of increase. 

[Query:] Well then, how can the profound, as it is an object of wisdom, be 
conventionally exhausted, since it is not exhausted in the ultimate? 

[Reply:] Since the conventional is adorned with lacking intrinsic existence, it 
is not exhausted. In this way, because it consists of compassion and wisdom, it is 
endowed with the distinction of increase and the inexhaustible. 

When observing correlative effects and observing retributive effects, 
[733.20] to cast out maturation and exhaust benefit is contrary to overturning the 
result by exhausting the cause. Through observing the correlative effect, by 
casting out the effect, the cause increases and further external increase intensifies 
internal increase. The greatest external increasing is a result of “ta sho" and “ta 
da.”647 The increase of the support of internal awareness is even more extensive. 
As a single cause produces four or five effects, the increase of correlative effects 
exists as mere causes but is called “an observation of correlative effect" (rgyu 
mthun la dmigs). What is called *a correlative dedication" (rgyu mthun du 
bsngos) is observed as a correlative effect and is an entity that distinctively 
increases. 

[Query:] Well then, [733.25] how is it viewed that dedication as a cause of 
completing the two accumulations is observed as a correlative effect and the 
dedication [734] to attain the effect, the three bodies [of a buddha], is observed 
as a retributive effect? 

[Reply:] The three bodies that are imputed as a retributive effect are actually 
characterized as a correlative effect. As there is no way to increase from the final 


cause that attains the three bodies [of a buddha], the two accumulations are 
completed. The Acarya Nagarjuna states: 


The form body of the buddhas arises from the collection of merit. 
The body of Dharma, briefly, O King, arises from collected 
wisdom.648 


In brief, as wisdom and compassion are accomplished, [734.5] the 
correlative effect completes the two accumulations. Since it is inexhaustible and 
increases through dedication to attain the result, the three bodies [of a buddha], 
the meaning is that the perfections of method are explained as inexhaustible 
through dedicating roots of virtue for awakening. Dedication is to be construed 
like this. 

[Query:] Well then, by not overturning the cause, the time period of the ten 
stages of a bodhisattva and the final stage of buddhahood, as it is true by being 
nondeceptive in all times temporally and ultimately for as long as space exists 
and for long as existence exists, do buddhas and bodhisattvas experience rebirth 
and death or not? 

[Reply:] A buddha does not. 

[Query:] Well then, what about nirvana? 

[Reply:] That is true, yet hidden, due to the faults of those to be trained. For 
the sake of those to be trained, the mode of nirvana is displayed. But actually, 
nirvana does not exist. 


I do not pass into nirvana, dharma does not disappear. Both are 
faulty like the moon in a vessel of water. 


This explains the fault of those to be trained. 


A buddha does not pass into nirvana and dharma does not 
disappear. The mode of nirvana is displayed [734.15] to sentient 
beings for the sake of their training. 049 


This explains the purpose regarding those to be trained. Since the mode of 
nirvana is for the sake of sentient beings, as the cause is nonmistaken, the effect 
to be proven is nonmistaken. That is the nonmistaken effect. In this way, nirvana 
does not actually exist other than displaying the mode of nirvana. Regarding 
this, the chapter on awakening from the Uttaratantra states that 


having infinite causes, having an inexhaustible number of sentient 
beings, being endowed with miraculous powers, and wisdom, 
governing all the elements, destroying the demon of death, 
representing nonsubstantiality, the lord of the world is permanent.650 


Displaying the mode of nirvana [734.20] is an appearance to trainees, but 
there is not an intrinsic appearance of birth and nirvana. 

[Query:] Well then, what about birth and death for bodhisattvas? 

[Reply:] Intrinsically established birth and death does not exist. The birth and 
death of mere appearance exists. The Uttaratantra states: 


As they have perceived reality as it is, they are beyond the five 
[realms of] rebirth. As they are embodiments of compassion, they 
display birth, death, aging, and sickness.65! 


[Query:] Well then, what is the difference from buddhas? 

[Reply:] Buddhas are appearances for the sake of those to be trained, while 
the birth and death of bodhisattvas who abide on the ten levels are their own 
appearance. 

[Query:] Well then, [734.25] since there is the death of own appearance, as it 
is nondeceptive at all times, is it not feasible for it be true/real? 

[Reply:] Through attaining potency and ability in meditative equipoise, [735] 
afterward there is true understanding. Although birth and death appear, it is 
understood as lacking intrinsic existence, similar to how memory of fortune that 
appears in a dream is understood to lack intrinsic existence. Birth and death are 
eternalist and nihilist beliefs. 

[Query:] As a bodhisattva who abides on a level is liberated from cyclic 
existence in refuting those views, as birth and death are not at all substantially 
established, as they are undeceiving at all times, how is it feasible for them to be 
true/real? 

[Reply:] Although birth and death do not intrinsically exist [735.5], the birth 
and death of own appearance exists as mere appearance; since the cause is not 
overturned, the effect is not overturned. 

[Query:] Since it is nondeceptive at all times, isn't it feasible for it to be 
true/real? 

[Reply:] For that, there is not a mistaken effect due to a mistaken cause, 
since there is not an independently existent cause; a mistaken or unmistaken 


cause is not subsequently construed, therefore there is no fault. The 
postmeditative appearances of bodhisattvas who reside on the levels are 
appearances of discerning awareness. Mere appearances that are free from the 
two extremes are understood to be like illusions, illusions of wisdom, awareness. 
Since suchness is nonmistaken and nonerroneous, [735.10] it is an independent 
cause. Attaining the ten levels of a bodhisattva is connected in all existences to 
attaining mastery in the transference between birth and death. Because it is 
subsequently construed as a mistaken or unmistaken cause, it is not a cause that 
exists independently. Therefore there is no fault. 

[Query:] Well then, a bodhisattva who abides on a [spiritual] level (sa, 
bhümi) negates mental afflictions and contaminated karma, and since it is said 
that “for one who has seen reality there is not projecting [activity], [and] for one 
who is free from craving there is not coming into existence," 652 although 
attaining mastery, there is an appearance since it is an appearance of conditions, 
and therefore it is not feasible to take rebirth. 

[Reply:] There is not a contradiction. Although destroying the connections of 
the [735.15] latencies of contaminated karma and afflictions, a bodhisattva, 
having relied on the mastery of birth by being accomplished in skillful means 
and wisdom, connects to existence with compassion by the force of the roots of 
virtue, does not transmigrate without conditions and skillful means, possesses 
the condition of a level of latencies of ignorance, [and] possesses the afflictions 
of a subtle conception attached to true existence of object and perceiver of the 
essence of things. With that conception, [a bodhisattva] has uncontaminated 
karma, which has joy in body and speech, taken in all places. He substitutes 
taking hold of craving with compassion, [735.20] takes up a mental body, and 
inconceivably transmigrates. As with all things, the appearances of mind are not 
essentially established as mind but are understood as the mere appearances of 
conditions. Wisdom is accomplished by being unpolluted with the connections 
to existence and the faults of existence. With skill-in-means, with a nature that is 
an appearance of mind, birthless like a reflection, having the nature of space, the 
appearances due to conditions are indicated as transmigrating through birth and 
death. This appearance of conditions through transforming the cause by attaining 
mastery in rebirth will not become a nonindependent illusion. Therefore, when 
one has the power to transform the cause, [735.25] since it is an independent 
illusion, because there is not a result overturned by a mistaken cause, [736] since 
it is nondeceiving at all times, it is not contradictory to be true/real. 

[Query:] Well then, is there birth and death for the ordinary individual 


bodhisattva who resides on either the lesser, middling, or great path of 
accumulation or the path of preparation? 

[Reply:] There is. 

[Query:] Well then, how is that feasible if it is nondeceiving at all times? 

[Reply:] In reply to that, when a cause is not refuted, an effect is not refuted. 
The manner in which both the isolated factor of nondeceiving at all times and the 
isolated factor of birth and death occurs are different. In not refuting the cause 
and effect of cyclic existence [736.5], of mistaken appearance of erroneous 
ignorance, birth and death occurs for the ordinary individual bodhisattva. When 
that does not occur, it passes as supermundane because it is free from the faults 
of cyclic existence. Although a supermundane cause is an unmistaken cause, 
there are the two faults of becoming a mistaken effect. Therefore, by not refuting 
the cause--igorance, karma, and mental afflictions—an effect is not able to 
overturn the suffering of cyclic existence. For this very reason, the ordinary 
individual bodhisattva has birth and death by not being free from the faults of 
cyclic existence, the appearance [736.10] is from the perspective of mistaken 
conventional reality. From the perspective of correct conventional reality, 
although there is birth and death for the ordinary individual bodhisattva, there is 
not essentially established birth and death, as it is birth and death of mere 
appearance since the cause has not been refuted. 

[Query:] Well then, what is the difference from a bodhisattva who resides on 
the [spiritual] levels? 

[Reply:] The bodhisattva who resides on the levels, having mastery over the 
cause, is an independently existent illusion and is characterized by correct 
conventional reality. The ordinary individual bodhisattva, not having mastery 
over the cause, is a nonindependent illusion that is characterized by mistaken 
conventional reality [736.15] because he is one who imputes correct 
conventional reality. 

[Query:] Well then, how is possible for there to exist nonintrinsic birth and 
death as well as birth and death that is mere appearance? 

[Reply:] The ordinary individual bodhisattva, although all things are 
unproduced, sees own-characteristics. She or he clearly sees the general 
characteristic for an object that is actually unproduced. It is like, for example, 
seeing a great illusory elephant. Although one clearly sees an illusory elephant, 
there is not an actual [elephant]. The bodhisattva who resides on the greater path 
of accumulation and path of preparation eliminates through invalidating 


conceptions that mpute a self in two aspects. [736.20] Although there are 
latencies, by eliminating the actual cause, the two aspects of selflessness are 
actually seen. That is the way it is. 

So much as that, the conceptualization that imputes the two extremes of 
permanence and nihilism does not occur because one realizes that birth and 
death are not essentially established and one refutes views for the two extemes. 
As birth and death are realized to lack intrinsic existence, in not refuting causes 
and conditions, appearances are understood as mere appearances. Therefore, it is 
stated that “there is birth and death that is the mere appearance of appropriate 
manifestations (rang snang gi snang ba tsam).” On this very topic [736.25] 
Acarya Nagarjunapada has stated: 


Just as an illusory elephant appears to be born and perish, in actual 
reality, [737] there is neither birth nor perishing. Likewise, for a 
similar reason in the world, although it appears to arise and perish, 
in actual reality, there is not production and cessation.655 


[Query:] Although the mere appearance of birth and death exists, as the 
cause is not overturned, the effect is not overturned, [and] since the effect at all 
times is nondeceiving, how it is feasible to be true/real? 

[Reply:] Mistaken conventional reality accumulates causes and conditions 
due to imputing into the two extremes. In not refuting the suffering of cyclic 
existence, an effect due to imputing into two extremes, [737.5] birth and death 
that is essentially established is an appearance from the perspective of mistaken 
conventional reality. 

From the perspective of correct conventional reality, appearances as birth 
and death, the suffering of cyclic existence, are effects of mere appearance 
arising from causes and conditions of mere appearance. Although there is not 
intrinsic birth and death, there is birth and death of mere appearance, which is 
understood as the mere appearance of conditions. While accepting a continuity 
of happiness from happiness and a partial concordance of that while not attaining 
mastery over the cause, when taking rebirth, by not overturning the cause, the 
effect is not overturned. [737.10] It is true/real, as it is nondeceptive at all times. 

[Query:] Well then, there is not an actual experience of the meaning in 
meditation, as it is cut off by hearing and reflection. One produces the patience 
that is concordant with verbal conviction in the the lesser and middling path of 
accumulation, because one produces realization in a general manner of the lack 


of intrinsic existence, as there exists birth and death that is intrinsically 
established. Since it is not overturned, an effect is not overturned; how is it not 
true, as it is nondeceptive at all times? 

[Reply:] At the time of residing in the prison of the six samsaric destinies, 
for one on the path lower than the highest mundane dharma, birth and death 
appear to be intrinsically established. [737.15] In not refuting mistaken 
conventional reality's cause and effect of cyclic existence, there are appearances 
from the perspective of mistaken appearances of ignorance. For appearances of 
discerning awareness, from the perspective of correct conventional reality, birth 
and death are not intrinsically established; that is construed as an object of 
understanding for [the wisdom arising from] study. Having cut the elaborations 
of the two extremes of reflective awareness, when ascertaining as mere 
appearance that is free from the two extremes, the essence of permanence is 
destroyed. The awareness [arising from] reflection is indicated as mere 
appearance that is free from the two extremes. When the experience occurs, like 
encountering a person one has previously met,654 by refuting the extremes of 
permanence and annihilation, [737.20] birth and death is understood as mere 
appearance and is not understood to be intrinsically established. 

Although it appears as birth and death by a mistaken cause, it is understood 
as mere appearance and ascertained as not intrinsically established as the 
continuity of happiness from happiness. Since it is mundane, although not 
attaining mastery over rebirth, one takes rebirth just as one offers up aspiration 
prayers and according to one's desires. Since it is merely a concordant factor 
with a powerful illusion, as the effect is not overturned since the cause is not 
overturned, it is feasible to be true/real at all times. 

In these conditions, when there are not appearances of transmigrating birth 
and death, although a mistaken illusion of cyclic existence, the effect is 
overturned and [737.25], since it is free from the suffering of cyclic existence, 
there is the fault that it will become supermundane. 

[738] Therefore, as a mistaken cause does not refute an effect, [there are] 
erroneous appearances of cyclic existence and of death, from the highest 
mundane dharma and below, [and] appearances [after the path of vision are] 
understood as mere appearance, the continuity of happiness from happiness, 
birth as one desires, and they are undeceiving at all times: it is true/real because 
if the cause is not overturned the effect will not be overturned. The explanation 
of the object [indicated by] the words “true/real of correct conventional reality” 
[is] present at all times. 


In this way, the nature, characteristics, and objects [indicated by] [738.5] the 
words “correct conventional reality” have been explained in detail in order to 
describe correct conventional reality. A brief account of the preceding 
explanation of conventional reality is concluded. 


[2. Explanation of Ultimate Reality (don dam bden pa bshad pa)] 


The characteristics of ultimate reality: it is without characteristics since it is 
inexpressible due to being beyond referents (tha snyad kyi yul) and not being an 
object of words or thoughts. One cannot attain the meaning through teaching. 


I bow down to the mother of the Victors of the three times, [738.10] 
the Perfection of Wisdom, who is ineffable, inconceivable, 
unutterable, unborn, unceasing, the essence of space, in the scope of 
individually intuited awareness.655 


Lord Atisa has stated, “The realm of reality, the nonconceptual abode, is 
pristine wisdom (jfilana).” Thus conventional expressions are exhausted, but the 
pristine wisdom that realizes this is not asserted. 

The pure nature is the realm of reality. One negates through examining with 
reasoning to attain the antidote. Through overturning all causes without 
exception, the effect, appearance, loosens its own bonds.656 All things within 
cyclic exisence and nirvana are included within one's own mind.957 When the 
mind loosens its own bonds, there are not two minds. When this single mind 
loosens its own bonds, any remainder does not appear. There is not at all an 
appearance other than [738.15] the mere loosening of its own bonds. When 
appearance occurs as a single cause, there is the loosening of its own bonds. 
Because there is not even the mere convention of the two realities of loosening 
its own bonds, the Sarvadharmaprakrti-asambhedanirdesasütra states: 


When the realm of reality is taken as authoritative, then there is 
neither conventional reality nor ultimate reality.655 


In this regard, as one is not able to arrive directly at the ultimate through 
words because it lies outside conventional discourse, The Sutra on the Teaching 
of the Licchavi Vimalakirti states: 


The Son of the Victorious One did not say anything at all. In not 


speaking, he made an extensive explanation. Why? Because there is 
not anything at all that serves as an object of expression for that.65? 
[738.20] 


A praise composed by the Acarya Nagarjuna, the Stutyatitastava ('das par 
bstan pa), states: 


For the sake of eliminating all views, O Protector, you taught 
[things] as empty. In this regard, as that is imputed, you did not 
declare it to be substantial, O Protector.660 


As all appearances and imputations do not pass beyond the mind, when the 
mind unloosens its bonds, even saying “the mind unloosens its bonds” is not 
established. If it is established, as it does not pass beyond appearances and 
imputations, the mind would not loosen its own bonds. It would be a sphere of 
loosening its own bonds with intrinsic nature. That is [738.25] negated when 
examined with reasoning. When the mind overturns the cause by the antidote, it 
unloosens its own bonds of great ignorance, [the mind and] the very ignorance 
itself both become one taste in [739] becoming the realm of reality. There are no 
differences in loosening its own bonds. It is without characteristics, as it is not at 
all established. If a characteristic existed, that which is characterized and the 
characteristic would be established. If it is the case that a cause is established or 
a cause occurs, a mind would loosen its own bonds by not passing beyond the 
conventional reality of the mind's great ignorance. A siitra states, 


All these are false, imaginary notions; one falsely imagines that the 
nonreal is real, that the inexistent is existent, that things that are not 
produced [739.5] and unborn are real and produced.56! 


As it is not at all established from the perspective of the mind loosening its 
own bonds, it is free from all characteristics. As it is not established, the 
characteristic of ultimate reality cannot be posited or defined. A sütra states, 


Manjusri, there is nothing at all seen in the essence of awakening. 


Not produced of causes and conditions, as things are nonappearances, 
selfless, the mind unloosens itself. The Lord Atisa has stated, 


Not reliant on a cause that is produced, not in contact with a 
condition that is established, its own-nature appears as unobserved, 
that is said [739.10] to be ultimate reality. 


The Acarya Aryadeva has stated, 


He who has no position stating existence, nonexistence, and [both] 
existence and nonexistence cannot ever be criticized.662 


This wisdom that sees the nature of all things is the very same 
wisdom that is explained as awareness, that should be cultivated 
nonconceptually.663 


Thus it is in accordance with not establishing the thesis “the emptiness that is 
free from the two extremes.” Even the wisdom that realizes this is not 
established, as it is like a fire that arises from two sticks rubbed together, and 
having burned, the fire itself subsides.664 [739.15] At that time, all cognition and 
objects of cognition are pacified, and the mind unloosens its own bonds as the 
great darkness of elaborations disappear. [At that time,] all things are 
nonappearances without appearance; [they are] pure appearances, like the center 
of pure space. As it does not conventionally exist, ultimate reality does not have 
characteristics. Therefore one cannot teach "this is the characteristic of ultimate 
reality." 

[Query:] Well then, if one is not able to teach ultimate reality, how will 
buddhahood be gained in not understanding through the absence of 
understanding and not meditating in the absence of meditating? 

[Reply:] The Arya Nagarjuna has stated: 


Without relying on conventions, the ultimate [739.20] meaning 
cannot be taught. Without relying on the ultimate meaning, nirvana 
will not be attained.665 


Thus [ultimate reality] is to be taught through mere conventions. In this way, 
although the actual ultimate cannot be indicated, it is suitable to indicate an 
ultimate conventionally. The Acarya himself does not accept a thesis. He utilizes 
only nonimplicative negations. 

[Query:] Well then, is this nonimplicative negation an ultimate? 

[Reply:] Any dharma that is nonimplicatedly negated is not established. 


There is not anything other than merely the loosening of the bonds of delusion. 
Therefore, since a thesis is not accepted [739.25], [Nagarjuna states:] 


If I had any thesis, then I would suffer from this fault. [But as I have 
no theses,| I alone am without fault.666 


[Query:] If a thesis is not accepted even conventionally [740], then how is 
the [ultimate] conventionally indicated? 

[Reply:] It is indicated by means of nonimplicative negation. 

The Prajfiamüla states: 


Not known through others, peaceful, unelaborated by elaborations, 
without differentiation, without conceptual thought: these are the 
characteristics of reality.667 


[740.5] Five characteristics of ultimate reality are taught: individually 
intuited knowledge (so so rang gis rig par bya ba), the pacification of all general 
and specific characteristics, inexpressible as it is beyond all speech and thought, 
all things within cyclic existence and nirvana have the single taste of suchness, 
and all conceptions that are imputed cease.008 The Small Middle-Way 
Dependent-Arising states: 


There is nothing at all to be removed here. There is nothing to be 
established.669 


The appearances of various stains of reified errors are like a person with 
distorted vision seeing hairs in space. Since they are not known from the very 
beginning, as there is nothing to remove, the text says, “there is nothing at all to 
be removed here." Since phenomena do not exist as appearances, are selfless, 
actually abide, and are established from the beginning like space, by way of 
[740.10] awarenesses, antidotes, and the path, what 1s previously nonexistent is 
later achieved, [and] as it is impossible to establish, the text says, “There is 
nothing to be established." 

As appearances of phenomena do not exist, they are selfless objects. One 
may think it is unnessary to establish since it is an ever-present fact, and one 
may wonder if it is neccesary to remove, since this appearance, as various stains 
of reified errors, is not known to exist from the beginning. The pristine wisdom 
of the realm of reality is a selfless object, a dharma without appearance, like 


space, an ever-present object to oneself. Since it is like space, [and] it is proper 
to achieve, it should be achieved without conceptuality. [740.15] These 
appearances as various stains of reified errors, since they are not known to exist 
from the beginning, are suitable to remove. [They are] also necessary to remove 
since they are actual obstructions. The Lord Atiša has stated: 


Speaking about someone with distorted vision who sees hair in the 
sky—there is no difference between one with distorted vision and 
all beings. 


For example, an old woman struck with eye disease had a son who went for 
trade in another kingdom.970 A daughter-in-law offered to cook rice gruel for the 
old woman. The old woman saw the bowl full of hair, [and thought that she] 
would become sick by eating. The son returned, [and asked,] What is it old 
mother? [The old woman replied,] “This wife of yours, it would be better if I die 
[740.20] than being offered a bowl full of hair. I will go away from such as this." 
The son, thinking this was true, spoke to his wife. [The wife stated,] *Son, you 
yourself brought and cooked the rice gruel." The son, thinking it would be better, 
[decided to] destroy the rice gruel that was full of hair. At that time, the son 
understood [the old woman] to be ensnared by the distorted vision of eye 
disease. Showing the cooked rice gruel to the mother, [he asked,] “Does this hair 
exist or not exist?" [She replied,] “It exists." [The son replied,] “Well then, I will 
dig a hole and bury the rice under the ground, not showing it to other people." 
Then a skillful doctor was summoned. Medicine to cure sickness was ingested. 
[740.25] By applying external medicine that clears away distorted vision in the 
eye, the old woman became free of the distorted-vision eye disease. Then the 
mother [741], prompted to consider the existence or nonexistence of hair in the 
rice gruel that had upset her, saw that the hair did not exist. The disease of the 
old woman was the dirt in her eyes. As the hair in the cooked rice did not 
actually exist, it is suitable to establish that the hair did not exist. The old 
woman's eye disease of distorted vision, which saw hair in cooked rice as 
existent, must also be established as mistaken and defiled. Likewise the realm of 
reality, pristine wisdom that is selfless, is suitable to realize as an ever-present 
object. [741.5] It also must be realized nonconceptually. Again, in the example, 
since the error of seeing hair was obviously momentary, it is suitable to remove. 
As one's vision is obscured from seeing the hair as nonexistent, and since the 
bowl full of hair is a mistaken perception, it is necessary to clear away the 


obstruction. Likewise, appearances as various stains of reified mistakes are 
suitable to remove since they are not known to exist from the beginning. It is 
necessary to remove the actual obstruction. In this way, in stating, “There is 
nothing at all to be removed here, there is nothing to be established,” the 
[741.10] characteristic of ultimate reality is shown to be neither removed nor 
established. The natural state of ultimate reality is suitable to achieve, it must be 
achieved. 

[Query:] When removing mistakes, how are they removed? 

[Reply:] It is said, the method that removes mistakes and realizes ultimate 
reality is being correct for true reality. The realm of reality, a naturally pure 
object, is the true state of things. When viewing these, one views with the 
supreme all-knowing wisdom that distinguishes objects of knowledge. 

[Query:] How is it that [741.15] one views just as it is the object of reality? 

[Reply:] All things should be viewed as nonappearance, without appearance, 
a pure appearance like the center of the pure sky. When viewing having relied on 
method, one views through relying on the context of correct conventional reality 
that does not occur without the dependent-arising of the method of the stages of 
the path of the three types of individuals. On the stages of the path one has 
theoretical understanding through the wisdom that arises from hearing. [One] 
has ascertainment through the awareness that arises through reflection. Through 
the awareness that arises from meditation, by meditating one-pointedly, by 
practicing the conditions of the three wisdoms for the stages of the path of the 
three individuals, the staircase of correct conventional reality [741.20], which 
does not occur without the dependent-arising of method, like applying medicine 
that removes distorted vision for cataracts, one opens the eyes of the three 
wisdoms by removing cataracts and the distorted vision of ignorance by 
applying the eye medicine of the three wisdoms. The appearance of discerning 
awareness appears, and through method, the staircase of correct conventional 
reality, the stages of the path occur as antidotes to the three poisons of the 
afflictions. Then, one's own mind appears as path consciousness of the three 
roots of virtue indivisible from the path of accumulation. It is like ingesting 
medicine that demolishes disease [741.25]. Through purifying mental afflictions 
and karma that exist in the mental continuum, through overcoming the causes 
[742], the effects, and the erroneous and mistaken appearances of suffering that 
take rebirth, in loosening these bonds they are cut. This is like loosening the 
bond of hairs by being free from the distorted vision of eye disease. In this way, 
[in] seeing, through the three wisdoms and through relying on method, the 


stairway of correct conventional reality, and by overturning the cause, the effect 
of mistaken appearance loosens its own bonds, and there is the natural clear 
appearance of the object of nonappearance, selflessness. It 1s like, for example, 
the natural clear appearance of space after the five overlays of space have been 
removed [742.5]. In this way, the mere loosening of the mind's own bonds is 
called “seeing reality.” 

The benefit of realizing the ultimate: “When seeing reality, one is 
liberated."67! One is liberated from karma, afflictions, and rebirth; as the Acarya 
Nagarjuna has stated, “Liberation is by exhausting karma and afflictions."672 

[Query:] Well then, as it is sufficient to meditate on only emptiness, lower 
meditations do not have any purpose, the Acarya Nagarjuna states: 


One is liberated by exhausting karma and mental afflictions. Karma 
and afflictions are [742.10] fabricated by elaborations from 
conceptuality, and those come to cessation in emptiness.?73 


[Reply:] Because it is the stairway of correct conventional reality and 
because the stages of the path of the three individuals does not occur without the 
dependent-arising of method, the Acarya Bhaviveka has stated, 


Without the stairway of correct convention, a wise man cannot 
ascend to the top of the palace of reality.674 


The Acarya Nagarjuna has also stated, 


To those who seek reality, at first, one should state, “Everythings 
exists.” When they have understood reality [742.15] and have 
become detached, one then later declares things as isolated 
(viviktata).®75 


In this way, just that meaning that clarifies the characteristic of ultimate 
reality and demonstrates that it is not established is also stated by Candrakirti: 


The mistaken natures that are conceived as hairs and so forth due to 
distorted vision will be seen correctly by one with clear vision. It 
should be understood that suchness of reality is the same.676 


While hair descends from the sky for one with distorted vision, when seeing 


with clear vision the true nature of the hair, the hair is not seen at all according to 
the four extremes of existence, nonexistence, both [existence and nonexistence], 
and neither [existence nor nonexistence]. [742.20] The pure nature of the hair is 
seen. There is not a difference between the appearance as hair and the pure 
nature of the hair. The mistaken cause—ignorance, karma, and afflictions— 
appears as various stains of reified error. 

When the mistaken causes--ignorance, karma, and the afflictions—are 
purified, the stains of the reified errors are, like the hair after seeing is purified of 
distorted vision, [seen as] pure by nature and seen as the mere loosening of its 
own bonds, [and] the extremes of existence or nonexistence do not appear. The 
error and the pure nature of error [742.25] are not different. Therefore, by seeing 
the hair, one sees the suchness of the hair. By seeing the error as naturally pure 
[743], one sees the suchness of the error. That which is produced under the 
power of distorted vision appears in the aspect of hair to one with distorted 
vision. Likewise, that which is produced by the power of aspiration is conceived 
as manifold by the trainees” mind. Therefore whatever entity is produced from 
self, other, both, without a cause, or from a deity, that is produced from the 
power of conditions. 

The Lord Atisa [743.5] has stated: 


There is no difference between one with distorted vision who sees 
hair in the sky and those with distorted conceptuality who see the 
world. One should meditate on all entities without exception as 
imputed with conceptuality, whose nature is equivalent to the 
sky.677 


This teaching by way of the example of hair appearing for one with the 
distorted vision of mistaken appearance is of great importance for Acarya 
[Nagarjuna] and Candrakirti, [spiritual] father and son, the sole deity Lord 
[Ati$a], and the above-mentioned spiritual teachers. 

When searching for the intrinsic nature of the appearance that is like seeing 
hair in the sky of one with distorted vision, the mere not finding of it is the 
loosening of its own bonds. [743.10] In regard to elaborations on the 
characteristics of ultimate reality, The Small Text on the Realities states: 


In that [ultimate reality], there is neither seeing nor seer, but peace 
without beginning or end. (v. 7cd) [Reality is] devoid of entity and 


nonentity, free from conceptions, free from objects, without support, 
without basis, without coming or going, unexemplified, (v. 8) 
ineffable, invisible, unchanging, and unconditioned.678 


The very same text also states: 


When the conventional that appears is analytically examined just as 
it is, nothing whatsoever is found. The unfindable is itself the 
ultimate and the nature of reality abiding from the beginning.67? 


[Query:] When the appearances of the nature of reality are loosened 
[743.15], what 1s this appearance? 

[Reply:] As it is merely the appearance of conditions when it is produced by 
causes and conditions, in this way the conventional is established as appearance. 
Although it does not intrinsically exist, the causes and conditions are not refuted. 

[Query:] One may think: Is it suitable for there to be an appearance of 
conditions when there is not intrinsic existence? 


[Reply:] 


If it were impossible to establish it, by whom would the moon in 
water and the like be produced?650 


Although not intrinsically existent, it is not contrary for things to be 
produced by causes and conditions. 

[Query:] One may wonder if the reversal of cyclic existence comes about this 
Way. 

[Reply:] 


If the continuance of conditions is interrupted, it does not arise even 
conventionally.65! 


Thus, since the cause is overturned, one does not create mistaken cyclic 
existence. In regard to the characteristic of ultimate reality [743.20], the Acarya 
Aksayamati states: 


When the entity that one conceives “it does not exist" is not known, 
then how would the negation, without any support, remain before 
the mind? 682 


When neither an entity nor nonentity remain before the mind, 
then, because there is no other aspect [to observe], the [mind] is 
pacified without any apprehension.655 


As it is taught: 


When the object of negation is not established, the negation will not 
be established, and when the object is not established, the subject is 
not established.84 


The Yuktisastika states: 


With no basis and no object of observation, with no root and no 
foundation, totally arisen from the cause [743.25]—ignorance; 
bereft of beginning, middle, and end, essenceless—like a plantain 
[tree] .resembling [744] a fairy city, an unbearable city of 
confusion, the universe appears like an illusion.655 


With these words, it is taught that the Acarya Nagarjuna, at the time of 
producing the path of vision in the great city of Saketa [Ayodhya], stated, “I see 
the nature of things that is ultimate reality, the unmistaken seeing of pristine 
wisdom.” 

As the governing condition (bdag po 'i rkyen = *adhipatipratyaya) is [not]656 
established for the six sense faculties, it is has no basis. As the observed object 
condition (dmigs pa'i rkyen = *ālambanapratyaya) is not established in the 
object, there is no object of observation. [744.5] As the causal condition (rgyu 'i 
rkyen) does not establish a basis-of-all, there is no root. As the consciousness 
that is produced by these three [conditions] is not established, there is no 
foundation. If a basis exists, the universe ("gro ba = jagat) exists. As [a basis] 
does not exist, [the universe] does not exist; a continuum is established for the 
universe. Because this universe that passes on ("gro du 'gro ba) is produced 
from causes and conditions, it lacks intrinsic existence. 

[Query:] How does it lack intrinsic existence? 

[Reply:] The text states “bereft of beginning, middle, and end." Unproduced 
in the beginning, without foundation in the middle, without cessation at the end, 
the mind loosens its own bonds. 

[Query:] If there is not intrinsic existence, what is it that appears? 


[Reply:] The text states, “totally arisen from the cause--ignorance.” This 
appearance, the effect of ignorance, appears from the errors of one's own mind 
[744.10]. As this appearance is an appearance due to conditions, it lacks intrinsic 
nature. Furthermore, ignorance appears as mistaken errors, but nonerrors do not 
appear. Since it is like a person with distorted vision who sees hairs in the sky, 
there is not intrinsic nature. 

[Query:] One may think, how do we know that this mistaken appearance of 
the six types of transmigrators [in cyclic existence], which arises from the cause 
of ignorance, is true/real if it arises from a cause of ignorance? 

[Reply:] This mistaken appearance of the six types of transmigrators [in 
cyclic existence], because it is perceived as having an essence even though it 15 
essenceless, like the essence of a plaintain tree, arises from the cause of 
ignorance. Furthermore, this mistaken appearance of the universe resembles a 
fairy city. [744.15] Because it appears as real when it is unreal, it arises from the 
cause of ignorance. The text states, “Essenceless—like a plantain [tree]— 
resembling a fairy city." Due to ignorance, since there arises a city of mistaken 
appearance of transmigrators through the cause of confusion, the text states, 
"unbearable city of confusion." Since it 1s difficult to overturn the arising of 
harm and difficult for one to realize being obscured by the darkness of 
ignorance, it is unbearable. It is deceitful (ma rungs ba). Because any comfort 
that exists disintegrates, it is unbearable. Karma is deceitful (las ma rungs pa). 
As it abides with suffering that disintegrates, [744.20] and due to afflictions, 
there is not comfort; it is unbearable. 

Alternatively, to expain the three one by one. Buddhas and bodhisattvas who 
perceive the supreme, who are devoid of mistaken ignorance, perceive this 
mistaken appearance of the universe, which appears as real and having an 
essence, as unproduced like an illusion. As the Acarya Nagarjuna teaches that 
the universe is perceived [in a manner] similar to [the perception of] an illusion, 
the text states, “the universe appears like an illusion." In this way, because the 
universe is dependently produced, it lacks intrinsic nature. 

[Query:] One may think, because [the universe] arises from the cause of 
ignorance and is a mistaken appearance [744.25], it is not established that 
buddhas and bodhisattvas perceive [the universe] as unproduced, like an illusion. 
What about Acarya Nagarjuna? [745] 

[Reply:] He has taught, *As for me, it is perceived accordingly." 

Therefore with respect to which is it empty? The true nature of one's own 
mind is empty. As it is said, “There is nothing at all to be removed here. There is 


nothing to be established.” 


Whether it is suitable that a buddha arises or does not arise, the true 
nature of dharma remains as suchness.037 


Further, a sutra states: “There is not thought, the nature of thought is clear 
light.”688 

[Query:] Of what is it empty? 

[Reply:] One's own mind itself is empty of this appearance [745.5] of 
various stains that are reified mistakes. The Ratnāvalī explains that one should 
understand that the minds of existence are minds of great ignorance. As the mind 
itself appears as all things within cyclic existence and nirvana: 


Appearances as mere appearance are empty and elemental forces are 
only ignorance. The instrinsic nature of entities does not exist. The 
speculative reasoning that becomes conceptual thought when 
cultivated as mere imputation does not intrinsically exist and is 
without cognition. Entities do not exist and the basis-of-all does not 
exist. These are conceived by childish beings.659 

Self-awakened buddhas and buddhas [745.10] and mental 
afflictions are imputed. The continuum of the person, aggregates, 
and conditions does not abide. The principal, God, and a creator are 
conceived from the mind only. All things do not exist with intrinsic 
natures. The thoroughly afflicted and liberation are not as they 
appear. There is not nonexistence, there is not existence. This true 
nature of things that is nonarising is neither an existent nor a 
nonexistent.690 


Therefore, this mistaken mind is empty. 

[Query:] How is it empty? 

[Reply:] It is empty from the very beginning. It is empty of a past limit, 
empty of a future limit. It is empty of any entity that is produced, perdures, or 
perishes. [745.15] This is an entity that is neither existent nor nonexistent. As it 
said, “All things are empty of intrinsic nature.” 


The body produced by the elements is bound by the mind. The 
elements are active without the mind. Therefore protect the mind at 


all times. Buddhas arise from a calm and pure mind. 691 


The nature of things that is the mind unloosening its own bonds is suchness 
at the time of understanding and complete realization. Since it is suchness also at 
the time of nonunderstanding and mistaken realization, an intrinsic nature does 
not arise during realization or nonrealization. Nonexistence is not fabricated as 
existent. The mind unloosening its own bonds is suchness. [745.20] Therefore it 
is empty from the very beginning. The nature of emptiness is like space. The 
Bodhicittavivarana states, 


Sentient beings who are devoid of support have the mark of space. 
The cultivation of space is the cultivation of emptiness.6?2 


In the Chapter on Bodhisattva Sadaprarudita, the Bodhisattva Dharmodgata 
(chos 'phags) taught that “cultivating space is cultivating the perfection of 
insight." Space is free from aspects, without position, extremes, or a middle, and 
[745.25] what is called space is an object not established in any way. Likewise, 
when the mind loosens its own bonds, a dual mind does [746] not exist. When 
this single [mind] loosens its own bonds, all things are without elaborations and 
abide not established at all. When there is a single accomplishment, the mind 
loosens its own bonds. In this way, from the perspective of the mind loosening 
its own bonds, as it is free from all aspects of positions, extremes, and without a 
middle, the example is like space. 


Sentient beings call that "seeing space." Through examining this 
meaning of how to see space, in this manner, the Tathagata [746.5] 
indicates seeing dharma as well. [This type of] seeing is not 
relatable through another example. One who sees in this manner 
sees all things.093 


All examined characteristics and conceptual thought without exception are 
negated, and all objects, subjects, emptiness, and the wisdom that realizes 
[emptiness] do not pass beyond one's own mind. When the mind unloosens its 
own bonds, as all cognitions and that which is cognized loosens its own bonds, 
there is nothing other than the loosening of the bonds and being free from all 
conventions. 


For the sake of eliminating all views, O Protector, you taught 


[things] as empty. [746.10] In this regard, as that is imputed, you did 
not declare it to be substantial, O Protector. You are not pleased by 
asserting empty, nonempty, [and] both. There can be no argument 
about that—this is the action of your great utterance.6?4 


Rubbing two sticks together, fire arises, and having burned, the fire itself 
subsides. That to be examined is not established, the wisdom that realizes is not 
established, and the mind loosens its own bonds with the disappearance of the 
darkness of elaborations. The purpose of emptiness is to unobstructedly care for 
sentient beings. The Acarya Nagarjuna states: 


[746.15] Accordingly, when yogis cultivate emptiness, the mind no 
doubt will become joyful for the purpose of benefitting others.6?5 


The nature of things with wisdom is seen as space and one unobstructedly 
cares for sentient beings of the three spheres of existence. By way of the 
remembrance of kindness, in dependence on gratitude, one cultivates love, 
compassion, and the mind of awakening. By realizing emptiness, a state of 
compassion arises in oneself for sentients beings who have not realized, and one 
unobstructedly cares for sentient beings. 

The purport of this principle is that one exhausts all karmic obscurations by 
means of the four powers and through offering up the unbearable [746.20] 
sickness of sentient beings. Applying oneself in the uncorrupted vows that have 
been taken, [uncorrupted in] not even the least bit of a sesame husk,6?6 and in 
dependence on gathering the two accumulations without being satisfied, one 
should repeatedly practice meditation. When dedicating the roots of virtue to 
great awakening, one apprehends the great nonobjectifying insight (mi dmigs 
pa i shes rab), and because one apprehends the result, this is called energetically 
offering up various aspirational prayers. As it is said: 


Although one is powerless to benefit others, one perpetually thinks 
of them. One who has the [altruistic] thought for others [746.25] 
engages in the purpose of helping others. 


One should have the earnest desire to help others. The purpose of realizing 
emptiness [747] is to eliminate the two obscurations, as the two obscurations 
must be eliminated. 

From the perspective of the present moment, cultivating emptiness is a factor 


as an antidote to the three poisons of the afflictions. One must not turn into a 
vessel that apprehends things as substantially existent, a friend of the afflictions. 
In intensifying the determination to meditate with a small amount of endurance, 
to see oneself as doing well when going astray and degenerating is a mistake. It 
is vital to turn toward the Dharma. Through cultivating emptiness, emptiness 
may or may not become an antitdote for the afflictions. [747.5] The vital point is 
to pay attention to one's own mind. 


O Fearless One, what need to tell you more? This is the real 
beneficial advice: The vital point is to tame your mind, for, as the 
Buddha taught, mind is the root of dharma.6?7 


Abolish the two obscurations by meditating on emptiness, as one is unable to 
eliminate [them] from the root by any other way of abolishing. This sevenfold 
[meditation posture, meditating] on emptiness, cultivates the quality of loosening 
the bonds of one's own mind, and realizes the nature of things without anything 
being removed or anything being established. As it is said in this context: 


Here, what exists to remove? There is not anything at all to 
establish. [747.10] 


[III. Three Wondrous Qualities of Practice (ngo mtshar can gyi spyod pa gsum)] 


Atiša has taught that the stairway of correct conventional reality, which does not 
occur without the dependent-arising of method, the stages of the path of the three 
individuals, this advice of meditating on the two realities as indivisible, has three 
wondrous qualities of practice. 

The great bodhisattvas who reside on the levels, like Avalokitešvara or 
Manjusri, in meditative equipoise, realize all things are like the center of space. 
With postmeditative awareness they realize all things are like the eight similes of 
illusion. If one thinks that the deeds of bodhisattvas [747.15] are not suitable, as 
it is pointless to perform exhalted deeds, the great waves of activity of 
nonretrogressing bodhisattvas do not forsake the vividness of the sense faculties. 
This engagement in not forsaking the purity of ancillary practices is wondrous. 

In this way, the stairway of correct conventional reality, which does not 
occur without the three individuals, this advice that cultivates the two realities as 
indivisible, realizes in meditative equipoise [that things] are like space, and in 
the postmeditative state realizes [that things] are like illusions. Turning away 


from the contempt that cause and effect do not exist, one does not waste even a 
strand of hair of one's deeds, [747.20] as cause and effect is not feasible if 
intrinsically established. Although not at all established, as it is free from the two 
extremes, as this mere appearance of the mind is an appearance through 
conditions, the appearance is not an object of negation by reasoning. The 
appearance, by not negating, is an unnegated cause. What is the purpose of the 
path if it does not exist? Cause and effect is nondeceptive. Thus this engagement 
with persevering in cause and effect coming into being is even more wondrous 
than the previous point. 

Cause and effect is true even though it does not intrinsically exist. It is not 
practical to posit cause and effect if it is intrinsically established. [747.25] It is 
like the eight similes of illusion that, even though they do not intrinsically exist, 
are appearances due to conditions. This appearance, [748] although it does not 
intrinsically exist, is an appearance of conditions. As cause and effect are 
feasible since it is a mere appearance, it is realized in meditative equipoise to be 
like space. Through realizing in the postmeditative state [that things] are like 
illusions, one generates an acute ascertainment of causality, and by renouncing 
contempt for effects, one comes to a uniquely characterized earnest engagement 
with causality. This is a wondrous practice. Precisely this meaning has been 
stated by Acarya Nagarjuna: 


One's own body to be given away does not produce wonder, [748.5] 
but having understood this dharma as empty, to state “the effect of 
karma exists" is even more wondrous than wonder, even more 
amazing than amazement.6?8 


Through mind training that emptiness is like an illusion, if having little 
concern for causes and effects, misunderstanding arises. This is to indulge in 
musings (rtog pa skye ba) and deprecate the meaning with worldly wrong views. 
It is to view wrongly and obliterate wholesome roots of virtue. It is like an arrow 
shot downward to the hell-beings of Avici Hell and the Hell of Intense Heat. 
[748.10] Demons emerge by cultivating emptiness. When thinking to perform 
fabricated actions, one accumulates very frightful, unwholesome deeds. The one 
seeking liberation and omniscience dies not even hearing the name of the higher 
heavenly realms. The Prajiāmūla states, 


If their view of emptiness is wrong, those of little wisdom will be 


hurt. Like a wrongly held snake, or a spell wrongly cast.699 
The Madhyamaka Ratnāvalī states: 


If this doctrine is not well understood, it causes ruin for unskillful 
people, since they also sink into the impurity of nihilism.700 
[748.15] 


By considering cause and effect to be true/real even though it lacks intrinsic 
existence and is similar to an illusion, one produces a special conviction that is 
earnestly attached to cause and effect. This is a wondrous quality of practice. 

Moreover, those arya sravakas and pratyekabuddhas who enter into the 
sphere of peace, being exhorted with rays of light by the exalted minds of 
buddhas and bodhisattvas, produce the mind for awakening, and having gathered 
the two accumulations, have great joy in attaining buddhahood. As it is taught: 


Although not continually hindered to transmigrate in hell, the levels 
of sravakas [748.20] and pratyekabuddhas are blocked from 
unsurpassable awakening [of full buddhahood |]. 


Thus, even though it is extremely difficult, they become irreversible and, 
gathering the accumulations, produce the mind [for awakening] and attain 
buddhahood. This is an especially great wondrous quality. On this point the 
Acarya Nagarjuna has stated: 


As long as these srāvakas are not exhorted to become buddhas, for 
that long they reside with bodies of wisdom arrogantly intoxicated 
with concentration. When exhorted, they joyfully pursue the welfare 
of sentient beings in various forms, and expanding their merit and 
wisdom [748.25], they will attain the awakening of buddhahood.701 


Therefore, cultivating the stairway of correct conventional reality, which 
does not occur [749] without the dependent-arising of means, the stages of the 
path of the three types of individuals, meditating on the faults of cyclic 
existence, having seen cyclic existence to be like a prison, a wild forest, a 
whirlwind of fire, or an executioner's sword consumed with flames, distress and 
deep sickness occurs for the entirety of cyclic existence and one is taught to have 
an uncommon mind stricken with terror (‘jigs shing skrag pa = bhayabhīta). [As 


Nagarjuna states:] 


Give up your efforts trying to stop all this [749.5], as if your hair or 
clothes had just caught fire. Just do your best to not be born again. 
No greater goal or need is there than this. 702 


Distressed with cyclic existence and suffering through the desire to attain 
liberation and nirvana, an individual of stable mind, a being of middling 
capacity70? who has the great armor of effort, who has communicated with the 
spiritual friend endowed with skillful means, who has himself experienced the 
suffering and wandering in endless cyclic existence since it is exactly the same 
suffering experienced by all sentient beings, one has intense compassion, and 
sravakas also have merely that compassion. [749.10] Meditating on account of 
the basis of equanimity, one meditates on the faults of acting for one’s own 
welfare and the benefits of acting for the welfare of others. Holding from the 
base [sentient beings as like one’s] mother, one cultivates gratitude to bring 
benefit many times to all mother-like sentient beings. Through viewing sentient 
beings as one’s own mother, their great kindness is inconceivable; from the 
perspective of mistaken perception, there is no escape. By meditating without a 
method for enduring, from the perspective of suffering, an awareness of 
gratitude emerges that considers that it is necessary to benefit others in response 
to that extremely unbearable [suffering] [749.15] by considering how one may 
benefit [them]. In considering that worldly happiness is of no benefit, one trains 
the mind in love that desires to establish [beings] in unsurpassable happiness. In 
the desire to establish that, as it is necessary to liberate [them] from suffering, 
one trains the mind in compassion that aspires to liberate [them]. Since one is 
powerless to liberate sentient beings from suffering unless attaining buddhahood, 
one trains the mind in the jewel-like mind of awakening that aspires to attain 
buddhahood for the welfare of sentient beings. When that has been stabilized, 
with great compassionate awareness that does not have concern for oneself but is 
only for the welfare of others, the armor of effort arises and [749.20] one states, 
“These worldly powerless afflictions are unable to achieve one’s own purpose; 
this is their single essence.” This is pride due to karma. This great pride that is 
like a beloved only son arises, and the recollection that does forget sentient 
beings at any time considers them [to be] like one’s parents. One who considers 
carrying the burden of beings must have armor for the great burden of sentient 
beings. That supreme being goes slowly, [in] a lineage of making a hundredfold 


effort for the various bonds of oneself and others, [749.25] a hundredfold greater 
armor than the armor of effort of sravakas previously taught arises, and one's 
awareness becomes concerned only with the welfare of others. [750] When 
accustomed to a lineage like this, taking joy to pacify the suffering of others, one 
even enters into Avici Hell like a goose into a lake of lotuses.704 The sravakas 
and pratyekabuddhas who dwell in the sphere of peace, exorted by the light from 
the heart-minds of buddhas and bodhisattvas, generate the aspiration for 
awakening, gather the accumulations, and then attain buddhahood. In indicating 
the being of middling capacity—having seen cyclic existence to be like an 
executioner brandishing a flaming sword [750.5], [one] arrives at seeking peace 
and happiness for oneself. Changing one's mind for the welfare of others is 
extremely difficult, for one is harmed by the suffering of cyclic existence. 
Sravakas and pratyekabuddhas are not harmed by the suffering of cyclic 
existence. 

Well then, training the mind to not turn back on difficulties in dependence on 
the condition of the spiritual friend endowed with skillful means, having the 
great compassion that engages in only the welfare of others without concern for 
oneself, this is a greater wonder than even the previous [wonders]. In this way is 
the second wondrous practice. 

Further, bodhisattvas who reside on the levels, the great beings, 
Avalokite$vara, [750.10] Manjusri, and so forth, in meditative equipoise realize 
that all things are like space. In postmeditative awareness, through realizing [that 
all things] are not different than the eight similes of illusion, through previously 
cultivated compassion for sentient beings without realization, without concern 
for themselves, having gone into the hell realms, [bodhisattvas] accomplish 
welfare in hell, [and] having gone into the realm of hungry ghosts, accomplish 
welfare for hungry ghosts. Likewise they accomplish [the welfare of others] in 
all six realms of rebirth. These bodhisattvas realize that the basis of cyclic 
existence is intrinsically empty (rang stong pa) and like an illusion. Erroneous, 
mistaken cyclic existence, a burning fire of suffering [750.15], is unnessary to 
engage in and is not a place for engagement. That bodhisattva who engages in 
the welfare of sentient beings while not turning back is a great wonder. The 
Acarya Nagarjuna states: 


The goal of awakening, like a fruit, arises from the seed, the mind of 
awakening, made firm by the root of compassion. The cultivations 
of the Conqueror's children, by means of cultivating these practices 


firmly, casting away even the bliss of concentration, in not enduring 
the suffering of others they enter into even Avici Hell.705 


The same text also states: 


With thoughts to protect sentient beings, taking rebirth in the swamp 
of conditioned existence, [750.20] like a lotus in mud, untainted by 
the faults of conditioned existence, in this, the Conqueror's children, 
such as Bhadra, with the fire of wisdom scorch the mental 
afflictions like kindling, but nevertheless are moistened with 
compassion. 706 


That is a great wonder. More than that, my two realities, by cultivating the 
stairway of correct conventional reality, which does not occur without the 
dependent-arising of the means, the stages of the path of the three individuals, in 
dependence on love, compassion, and the mind of awakening, one states: 


They are bound by not being liberated from the extent of their own 
bonds. As they do not overturn [them] because they are harmed by 
suffering and incapable, in [750.25] liberating all sentient beings 
from the suffering of cyclic existence, I must establish them in 
unsurpassable [751] awakening. 


Thus, having taken the spiritual friend and the Three Jewels as witnesses, 
one engages in an uncommon degree of pledges from the depths of one's heart. 
This is an even greater wonder than the previous [wonders]. This is able to be 
harmed by suffering. The great bodhisattvas are not harmed by suffering. They 
have potency in carrying out actions for the benefit of others. They actualize the 
essential nature of all things. 


[IV. Conclusion (mjug gi don bshad pa)] 


In this way, my stages of the path, [751.5] this special advice on the two 
realities, due to its wonders, is endowed with the threefold analysis. This is a 
speech by Atisa. 


PART 3 
HOW MADHYAMIKAS MEDITATE 


~~ 


5. Atisa’s Special Instructions on the Middle Way 
(Madhyamakopadesa) 


HE FOLLOWING CHAPTERS examine, and furnish translations for, the 

Madhyamakopadesa of Ati$a, along with an Indian commentary by 

Prajfiamukti, the Madhyamakopadesavrtti, and a more extensive Tibetan 
commentary by an anonymous Kadampa author, entitled Collection of Special 
Instructions on the Middle Way.'97 The Madhyamakopadesavrtti is translated in 
its entirety for the first time in English,708 and the Collection of Special 
Instructions on the Middle Way 1s identified for the first time as a commentary 
on Atisa’s Madhyamakopadesa, as well as being an initial English translation. 
These three texts document the theory and practice of Madhyamaka during the 
early eleventh to twelfth century in Tibet as well as India. Although all three 
texts were composed in Tibet, the base text by Atiša and the brief commentary 
(vrtti) by Prajtiamukti were written by Indian authors initially in Sanskrit, while 
the Collection of Special Instructions on the Middle Way is by a Tibetan author. 
There are distinctions between how a text written by an Indian Buddhist was 
commented on by an Indian commentator such as Prajfüamukti, who was a 
contemporary of Atisa, and by a later Tibetan commentator who belonged to the 
early twelfth-century lineage of Kadampa followers of Atisa. In brief, 
Prajhamukti is concise and to the point, providing the reader explanatory glosses 
on most of the words and phrases found in Atisa’s basic text. The anonymous 
Kadampa commentator, on the other hand, provides extended explanations to 
unpack the overall doctrinal meaning of Atisa’s text. The anonymous Tibetan 
author cites a number of well-known Kadampa figures with idiomatic Tibetan 
expressions in addition to referencing Indian Buddhist authors and sütras. 

The Madhyamakopadesa is a brief text on the practice of Madhyamaka in 
meditation. The term upadeša (special instructions) in the title of Atisa’s basic 
text has a long history in Indian Buddhism and different connotations over the 
centuries. As Etienne Lamotte has remarked in his study of the 
Mahaprajnaparamitasastra (1970, 3: vii-viii), upadeša is the name of the 
twelfth and last member of the “twelve-membered” word of the Buddha 
(dvadasangabuddhavacana) and generally signifies "instruction" or “teaching.” 


A number of scholastic Indian Buddhist texts preserved in the Chinese Tripitaka 
have upadesa in their title, such as the upadesas on the Saddharmapundarika 
(Toh 1519, 1520), attributed to Vasubandhu. The Tibetan Tengyur has dozens of 
texts containing upadesa in their titles. Ati$a wrote and translated several texts 
with upadesa in the title, such as the Sūtrārthasamuccayopadeša (Mdo 'i sde i 
don kun las btus pa 'i man ngag, Toh 3957) and the Ekasmrtyupadesa (Dran pa 
gcig pa'i man ngag, Toh 3928). The term upadesa, translated into Tibetan as 
either gdams ngag or man ngag, generally means, as Kapstein (1996, 275) notes, 
"the immediate, heartfelt instructions and admonitions of master to disciple 
concerning directly liberative insight and practice." The Madhyamakopadesa is 
therefore special guidance or instructions concerning the practice of Middle Way 
philosophy. Several different lineages of this type of instruction and practice on 
Madhyamaka were brought into Tibet. Atisa’s lineage of the 
Madhyamakopadesa was commented on at least up until the thirteenth century; 
Kyotón Mónlam Tsultrim (1219—99) wrote a brief text on this topic entitled 
Explanation of Lord [Atisa's] Middle Way Special Instructions (Jo bo rje'i dbu 
ma i man ngag gi bshad pa). Another lineage of similar instructions, Guidance 
on the Great Middle Way (Dbu ma chen po 'i khrid), was brought into Tibet by 
Dawa Gyaltsen (twelfth century) (Kapstein 1996, 282). Chim Namkha Drak 
(1210-85), a Kadampa author, also wrote a commentary on this lineage of 
instruction entitled Guidance on the Middle Way (Dbu ma'i khrid), different 
from Atisa’s lineage. Other lineages of Middle Way practice instructions also 
existed in Tibet, and this genre of Middle Way instructions influenced later 
Tibetans scholars such as Rendawa Shónu Lodró (1349-1412) and Tsongkhapa 
Losang Drakpa (1357-1419), who composed their own Middle Way guidance 
instructions (dbu ma 'i khrid). The historical relations between these lineages is a 
topic for future reaseach. For now, Ati$a's Madhyamakopadesa and its earliest 
known Indian and Tibetan commentaries are the focus. 


Atisa’s Special Instructions on the Middle Way 


Special Instructions on the Middle Way, along with Entry to the Two Realities, 
are considered by traditional Gelukpa historians to be the two foremost textual 
teachings (gzhung) on the view (lta ba) within Atisa’s works.70? An early 
Kadampa commentary on Entry to the Two Realities, attributed to Naljorpa 
Sherap Dorjé (ca. 1125), who was a direct disciple of Sharawa Yónten Drak, 
understands Special Instructions on the Middle Way to be a text on meditation 


(sgom pa).7!0 Be that as it may, most all traditional sources mention that this 
teaching was given by Ati$a in Lhasa at the request of Ngok Lekpai Sherap. 
Sources state that, based on Ngok Lekpai Sherap's request for Madhyamaka 
teachings (dbu ma'i chos), AtiSa and his translator-disciple Naktso Lotsawa 
Tsultrim Gyalwa then translated Bhaviveka's Tarkajvala (Rtog ge 'bar ba)!!! 
commentary to his Madhyamakahrdayakarikas at Lhasa's main temple, the 
Trulnang Tsuglakhang. In addition to this translation, Atisa is said to have 
composed the greater and lesser Special Instructions on the Middle Way (Dbu 
ma'i man ngag che chung). The “greater” special instructions is a reference to 
Open Basket of Jewels, while the “lesser” is the Madhyamakopadesa (Special 
Instructions on the Middle Way). However, as discussed in chapter 1, according 
to the colophon of the canonical version of Open Basket of Jewels, this work was 
written in the great temple of Vikramašīla, under the patronage of King 
Devapala. The colophon to the so-called short Special Instructions on the 
Middle Way does mention that it was composed in the main temple of Lhasa and 
that Atisa and Tsultrim Gyalwa translated and edited the text together. Therefore 
Open Basket of Jewels was composed first in India and then Special Instructions 
on the Middle Way was composed years later in Tibet. As Special Instructions 
on the Middle Way has similar content to some sections of Open Basket of 
Jewels, Atisa may have composed Special Instructions of the Middle Way as a 
brief instruction based on extracts from the latter work. Atiša may have used 
both texts to give lectures on Madhyamaka during his time in Lhasa. 

Special Instructions on the Middle Way is Ati$a's advice for self- 
transformation through the practice of Madhyamaka. The brief text provides 
instructions for how Madhyamikas meditate. In Tibetan catalogs the Sanskrit 
title is Madhyamakopadesa, even though the reconstructed Sanskrit title in all 
Tibetan versions is Madhyama-upadesa, instructions on the Middle or the 
Center. Potowa 's Middle Way?!? explains that while all four major traditions of 
the Buddha teach a Middle Way, the instructions of Atisa concern the Middle 
Way between the two extremes of existence and nonexistence based on the 
framework of the two realities. The instructions of the Madhyamakopadesa, after 
formulaic statements regarding the languages of translation, the translator's 
homage, and the author's homage, may be analyzed as consisting of instructions 
on cultivating the three wisdoms of learning, reflection, and meditation within 
the context of meditative equipoise and postmeditative wisdom construed 
through the purviews of conventional and ultimate reality.7!? The instructions 
conclude with brief statements on the status of buddhahood after one attains the 


vajra-like concentration. 

The first paragraph of Special Instructions on the Middle Way, from the 
sentence beginning “Conventionally, all things” to the sentence ending 
“something the size of the tip of a hair that is split a hundred times cannot be 
grasped,” according to both Prajüamukti and our Kadampa commentator 
indicates the training in the wisdoms of hearing and reflection in relation to 
conventional reality and ultimate reality. The instructions indicate that this 
exercise initially takes place at the level of the deluded whose vision is narrow— 
ordinary individuals who cannot understand the two realities nor cognize 
emptiness. At the level of reflection, karmic cause and effect are considered real 
as they appear. The phrase “as it appears” (ji /tar snang ba) occurs in Atisa’s 
Entry to the Two Realities (v. 21) and is found in works attributed to Bhaviveka 
and Jhanagarbha, as well as Šāntaraksita.7!4 The works of Atisa and the 
Kadampa commentaries will repeatedly stress that appearances from causes and 
effects are perceived as real at the level of conventional reality until reaching the 
path of vision. Special Instructions of the Middle Way then mentions that, when 
the conventional as it appears is examined with the great reasons or reasonings, 
one gains an ascertainment (niscaya) that nothing, not even minute things, can 
be grasped, or, as the Kadampa commentary explains, are established. The great 
reasons refers to four reasons that Atiša explains. in his 
Bodhimargapradipapanjika” 15 and also in A General Explanation. The latter text 
clarifies that these reasons are based on the reasoning of dependent-arising and 
that all four reasons are accepted as consequences that nonimplicatively negate 
the intrinsic existence of things but do not negate the mere appearance of causes 
and effects. The mere appearances that arise from causes and effects are 
overturned through antidotes cultivated while practicing the path. Atisa’s 
General Explanation specifies that the object of negation of reasoning is a 
conceived object based on conceptualization that imputes things as either 
existent or nonexistent. The object negated by reasoning consists of conceptual 
thought that imputes objects as existing with own-character (ad 708.20—709.1). 
General Explanation offers an early distinction between objects negated by an 
antidote while implementing the path and objects negated by reasoning when 
searching out the inherent existence of something. Thus Atiša in the first 
paragraph indicates the “reasoning at the level of reflection" (yukti-cinta-mayi) 
stage of this spiritual exercise of Madhyamaka meditation. 

The second paragraph beginning with the phrase “While sitting in a cross- 
legged position" through to “for as long as the enemies or thieves of phenomenal 


marks’! and conceptual thought does not arise" indicates how to cultivate the 
wisdom arising from meditation (bhavanamayi-prajha). The stages of 
meditation are indicated in this and the following paragraph of Special 
Instructions on the Middle Way, including the application, the actual practice, 
and what occurs in the postmeditative state. In this dense paragraph, Atiša 
instructs that while seated cross-legged one should contemplate two kinds of 
entities: material and nonmaterial. The classification of entities into two kinds is 
mentioned in Candrakirti’s Paricaskandhaprakarana”!? and also in the 
Madhyamakaratnapradipa?!8 in its instructions on rough or “gross yoga” (rags 
pa'i rnal 'byor). The Collection of Special Instructions on the Middle Way 
commentary on this point provides the details that one should practice in solitude 
and outlines the corporeal details of body posture, where to place the eyes, and 
how to set one's mouth, as well as the time length for meditation sessions. 

Atisa’s instruction therefore begins with contemplating material and then 
nonmaterial entities. Prajfiamukti and our Kadampa commentator indicate that 
this contemplation is to be carried out by examining with reasoning and that 
these two kinds of entities include all objects of knowledge. For Madhyamaka 
thinkers like Atiša, reasoning “designates, in a restrained sense, the fundamental 
principle or proposition that enounces the law of causality discovered by the 
Buddha that has issued by inductive reasoning, proceeding to a direct and 
personal experience."7!9 Atisa does not explicitly state if reasoning is a valid 
cognition or not, but he does demonstrate in his works his understanding of 
reasoning as a weapon that dissolves conceptual thought. Prajhamukti, the author 
of the Indian commentary on Special Instructions on the Middle Way, states that 
"Reasoning is a valid cognition that invalidates" (D, 122b), while the early 
Kadampa author of the Collection of Special Instructions on the Middle Way 
claims (folio 10a) that "reasoning" is neither a direct perception nor an 
inference. Be that as it may, the scope of reasoning for these scholars applies to 
the investigation of the ultimate ontological status of things and not their mere 
appearance, which, according to AtiSa, is unexamined. 

Based on this understanding of reasoning, one examines material things, that 
is, things imputed to consist of collections of atoms, analytically breaking them 
down and performing a merelogical analysis based on their directional parts. The 
commentators provide examples of this reasoning procedure from the works of 
Srigupta, Santaraksita, and Jiianagarbha. Through this reasoning procedure one 
ascertains that material things are not established and they no longer appear after 
being dissolved through reasoned analysis. The instructions then turn toward 


examining nonmaterial entities, which is, namely, the mind, and includes the 
four aggregates other than form. 

Special Instructions on the Middle Way instructs that the mind has no color 
or shape, is free of unity and multiplicity, and is unproduced and unestablished. 
Yet at the same time the mind has a luminous nature. These instructions are 
close to those that Atisa gives in Open Basket of Jewels, where he emphasizes 
that “the mind is without color, without form, by its own-nature clear light, and 
unarising from the beginning."720 This same sequence of qualities is cited in the 
Madhyamakaratnapradīpa.'?| Open Basket of Jewels cites 8 Nagarjuna's 
Bodhicittavivarana and the Astasahasrika prajhaparamita to support its claims 
about the mind being luminous and unestablished.”22 Collection of Special 
Instructions on the Middle Way also emphasizes that the mind has a natural 
luminosity and is naturally unproduced. The commentary stresses that the mind 
is not made to have these qualities due to analytical procedures but that the mind 
is luminous and empty by nature.723 

The Kasyapaparivarta (S98) and possibly other sütras such as the 
Manjusrinairatmyavatarasütra influenced Ati$a in his discussion about the 
mind./24 However, what is of interest about Atiša is that he gives these Special 
Instructions on the Middle Way, as well as in portions of Open Basket of Jewels, 
in his own formulation and integration of Buddhist sütras and Sastras. 

Atiša then indicates that just as material and nonmaterial entities do not have 
any nature and are not established, “wisdom itself, without appearance and 
luminous, is not established with any nature at all.” Atiša compares the 
reasoning process to two sticks, which after rubbing together and generating a 
fire, burn up and become nonexistent. Although Atisa does not state his textual 
source, he draws this example from the Kāsyapaparivarta,'25 which is cited in 
the Madhyamakaratnapradīpa. Kamalasila also cited this sūtra in his 
Bhavanakrama and Avikalpapravesadhāranītīkā as an example to illustrate that 
although the analysis of reality is indeed the nature of conceptual thought, it will 
nevertheless be consumed by the fire of correct wisdom produced by it.726 

In his longer Open Basket of Jewels Ati$a states that "the wisdom of 
individual analysis (so sor rtog pa'i shes rab) itself turns into clear light." 
Prajhamukti is even clearer in his Madhyamakopadesavrtti, where he describes 
how the wisdom that individually discriminates negates itself at the culmination 
of the analytical process in meditation.727 These passages indicate that, for Atisa 
and his followers, reasoning is a conventional process that dissolves itself when 
seeking to establish the existence of an object. Analytical reasoning that 


dissolves itself is, for Ati$a, philosophy that is preparatory for wisdom, more 
specifically, for nonconceptual wisdom, nirvikalpa-jnana. The texts suggest a 
difference between prajna, or discernment, at the level of learning and reflection 
utilizing reasoning (rigs pa'i shes rab), and the nonconceptual gnosis that 
comprises jnana. Collection of Special Instructions on the Middle Way contains 
a number of reasonings, derived from Jhanagarbha's Satyadvayavibhanga, that 
leads the reader through merelogical forms of analysis to dissolve conceptual 
thought that reifies things and their relations. 

Analysis dissolving conceptual thought while meditating generates other 
factors as well. Atiša notes that in this process faults to achieving concentration, 
such as laxity and excitement, are eliminated. As Potowa's Middle Way (330.6) 
explains, in emptiness the faults of laxity and excitement are no longer 
established. The aim is to achieve a nonconceptual realization in which 
awareness does not apprehend anything at all. All recollection (dran pa, smrti) 
and mental engagement (yid la byed pa, manasikara) are also eliminated, 
indicating that concepts that objectify the past and the future are abandoned. The 
Madhyamakaratnapradipa, in outlining its bhavanakrama chapter, also 
advocates that bhavana should be cultivated to free oneself from smrti and 
manasikāra.'?8 The attainment of a state of nonconceptuality is advocated in a 
number of Mahayana Buddhist texts. However, unlike other meditation practices 
imported into Tibet, such as the Great Completion (rdzogs chen) or the 
practitioners of nonmentation (amanasikāra), which advocate nonmind and 
nonmentation in their spiritual exercises, Collection of Special Instructions on 
the Middle Way emphasizes that Ati$a's instructions “develop nonconceptual 
concentration in a way that cuts off attachment by means of not finding when 
searching through reasoning [13b].” The technique of not finding when 
searching through reasoning is mentioned in Atisa’s Entry to the Two Realities 
(v. 21), and as Tillemans notes, “There is a quasi-consensus amongst 
[Madhyamaka] commentators on . . . unfindability under analysis."72? The point 
in AtiSa's special instructions is that this unfindability eliminates attachment and 
other negative afflictions. The instructions then prescribe that consciousness 
should reside in this nonconceptual state resulting from analysis for as long as 
the enemies or thieves of phenomenal marks and conceptual thought do not 
arise. Collection of Special Instructions on the Middle Way (13b) explains that 
phenomenal marks and conceptual thought are cognitive objects that scatter 
awareness away from nonconceptual concentration. 

Atisa’s instructions in the third paragraph briefly explain the process of 


slowly arising from meditation and conducting postmeditative virtuous 
activities. In a comparable citation in Open Basket of Jewels, Atiša states: 


In this manner, for a long time and with humility, the bodhisattva should 
continuously practice the teachings previously explained, even when not in 
contemplation, [and] at the time of meditative stabilization should cultivate the 
space-like vajra-samādhi previously explained. When one has a little clarity 
toward the ultimate mind of awakening, and not does not feel one’s own body as 
existent, one should pacify the defilements a little, and view all worldly activities 
and verbal conventions, all inner and outer objects, as like misty vapor (ban bun 
lang long) with subtle form. Then a vast, pervasive, smooth, light, joyful, and 
blissful awareness will occur. 730 


Collection of Special Instructions on the Middle Way provides more details 
describing the precise way that one should arise from meditation as well as the 
activities that one should perform. After devoted practice for a long time, one 
will be able to perceive reality. Ati$a states that bodhisattvas see reality in 
meditative equipoise and then in the postmeditative state perceive things like 
illusions based on the Avikalpapravesadharani. Direct perception of reality in 
meditative equipoise causes one to lessen one’s attachment to objects in the 
postmeditative state and the texts provide the example of seeing objects like 
illusions to illustrate that one no longer perceives things as substantially existent. 

The final paragraph of instructions, beginning with the phrase “From the 
point of time when,” indicates achieving the state of buddhahood through 
attaining the vajra-like concentration (vajropama-samadhi). The vajra-like 
concentration is also mentioned in Atisa’s Open Basket of Jewels, indicating the 
point when one has attained buddhahood. At this juncture, for Atisa, based on 
Candrakirti's understanding of the state of being a Buddha, all mind and mental 
factors are cut off and one has fully transformed into the realm of reality, being 
directly fused with the dharmakaya. Because of dwelling in the dharmakaya, 
directly fused with reality for as long as space endures, a Buddha does not 
possess subsequent attainment. Atisa’s understanding of the state of buddhahood 
is emphatically based on the texts of Nagarjuna, and his Kadampa commentators 
indicate that this is also the system of Candrakirti. But the implications of the 
last paragraph of instructions, in brief, is that the cultivation of the Mahayana's 
Middle Way is a spiritual exercise that is practiced in this lifetime, as well as in 
future lifetimes, until one attains buddhahood for the sake of all beings. 


TRANSLATION OF THE MADHYAMAKOPADESA, SPECIAL 
INSTRUCTIONS ON THE MIDDLE WAY??1 


In the Indian language: Madhyamakopadesa. 

In the Tibetan language: Dbu ma 'i man ngag ces bya ba [Special 
Instructions on the Middle Way]. 

I bow down to the Protector of the World. 


I bow down to that supreme holy person, 


whose light rays of speech 
opens the lotuses of the hearts 
of all the deluded like me without exception. 


The special instructions of the Mahayana's Middle Way are as follows: 
Conventionally, all things, from the perspective of the deluded whose vision is 
narrow, including all presentations of cause and effect and so forth, are real 
according to how they appear. Ultimately or actually, when the conventional as 
it appears is closely examined and clarified by the great reasonings, one should 
thoroughly understand with certainty that even something the size of the tip of a 
hair that is split a hundred times cannot be grasped. 

While sitting in a cross-legged position on a comfortable seat, [contemplate] 
for a while as follows: there are two kinds of entities, material and nonmaterial. 
In this regard, material entities are collections of minute particles. When these 
are closely examined and broken up according to their directional parts, not even 
the most subtle [part] remains and they are completely without appearance. 
Nonmaterial is the mind. In regard to this, the past mind has ceased and 
perished. The mind of the future has not yet arisen or occurred. Even the mind of 
the present is extremely difficult to examine: it has no color and is devoid of 
shape, since it is similar to space, it is not established, and since it is free of unity 
and multiplicity, unproduced, and having a luminous nature and so forth, when it 
is analyzed and examined with the weapon of reasoning, one realizes that it is 
not established. 

In this way, when those two are not established as having any nature at all 
and do not exist, the very wisdom that individually discriminates is not 
established either. For example, through the condition of fire occurring by 
rubbing two sticks together, the two sticks are burned up and become 
nonexistent. Just as the very fire [D96a1] that has burned subsides by itself, 
likewise when all specific and generally characterized things are established as 
nonexistent, wisdom itself, without appearance and luminous, is not established 
with any nature at all. All faults such as laxity and excitement and so forth are 
eliminated. In this interval of meditation, consciousness does not conceptualize, 
does not apprehend anything at all. All recollection and mental engagement is 
eliminated. Consciousness should reside in this way for as long as the enemies or 
thieves of phenomenal marks and conceptual thought do not arise. When you 
wish to arise, slowly release from the cross-legged position and stand up. Then, 
with a mind that sees all things like illusions,’32 do as many virtuous deeds as 


you are able with body, speech, and mind. 

Accordingly, when one practices with devotion, for a long time and 
uninterruptedly, then those with good fortune will see reality in this very life and 
all things will be directly realized, effortlessly and spontaneously, like the center 
of space. Through the attainment [of wisdom] after [meditation], all things are 
understood to be like illusions and so forth. From the point of time onward when 
the vajra-like concentration has been realized, [buddhas] will not have any 
subsequent attainment, as they are settled in meditative equipoise at all times. 

I will not speak here regarding the reasonings and scriptures that make 
statements such as, “If it is not like that, what is the difference from 
bodhisattvas?” Through the power of gathering the accumulations and making 
aspiration prayers for countless aeons for the welfare of others, [buddhas] will 
become just as those who are to be taught wish [them to be]. There are many 
scriptures and reasonings [on this topic], but I will not elaborate on them here. 

The [text] called Special Instructions on the Middle Way, composed by the 
pandita Dipamkarasrijfiana, is completed. The Indian master himself and the 
great editor translator and monk, Tsultrim Gyalwa, translated, edited, and set the 
final version at the Trulnang temple in Lhasa. 


6. Prajnamukti’s Commentary on Special Instructions on 
the Middle Way (Madhyamakopadesavr.tti) 


RAJNAMUKTI'S Madhyamakopadesavrtti is a commentary on the base text 

of Atisa’s Madhyamakopadesa that provides glosses on individual words 

and phrases in the text, as well as cites various sutras and sāstras to 
clarify points of Atisa’s concise teaching. Prajiiamukti furnishes important 
glosses for apratisthita-nirvana and madhyamaka, among others. However, as 
Prajhamukti's commentary also glosses words and phrases that are not found in 
the currently extant text of Atisa’s Madhyamakopadesa, he may have utilized an 
earlier version for his comments. Be that as it may, Prajfiamukti notes (D, 122a) 
that he considers Ati$a's Madhyamaka to be Apratisthanavada (rab tu mi gnas 
par smra ba). Prajüamukti'Ss commentary provides responses to questions 
regarding the relationship between the two realities and the interpretation of a 
Buddha's awakening that completely lacks any conceptuality. The understanding 
that it is impossible for a buddha to have any conceptual knowledge, based on 
Mahayana Buddhist sütras and supported by Candrakirti's Madhyamakāvatāra 
exegesis, is a vital point in the Madhyamaka system of Atisa and his early 
Kadampa followers.733 Along these lines, Prajhamukti will mention several 
times conventional valid cognition (tha snyad kyi tshad ma), implying that it has 
applicability merely in a worldly transactual context. 

Commentary on the Special Instructions on the Middle Way is the only work 
in the Tibetan Tangyur by Prajfiamukti. The colophon mentions that he was an 
Indian preceptor (upadhyaya) and that he translated the text with Tsultrim 
Gyalwa. He was most likely a member of the entourage that accompanied Atiša 
during his journeys throughout Tibet. In the following translation I have 
highlighted in bold print words and phrases that reference Ati$a's Special 
Instructions on the Middle Way. 


Translation of the Madhyamakopadesavrtti 
(Dbu ma'i man ngag ces bya ba'i 'grel pa).734 


[116b7] In the Indian language: Madhyamakopadesavritti. 


In the Tibetan language: Dbu ma 'i man ngag ces bya ba i 'grel pa. 

[In English: Commentary on Special Instructions on the Middle 
Way.) 

I bow down to the Lord of the World (Lokesvara). 


[117a1] Having paid homage to the bodhisattva, as a cause for increasing 
wholesome qualities and eliminating the suffering of beings, I will 
clarify the Middle Way Special Instructions. 


Those who sink in the mud of samsara due to mistaken 
conceptuality through relying on the path of special instructions 
will achieve perfect awakening. 


I will explain just a little of the special instructions. 


Regarding this, ^whose light rays of speech" and so forth is stated at the 
beginning as a homage to the object that possesses virtuous qualities. The 
intention [of the homage] is for the most excellent Acarya himself to understand 
the ultimate itself, to pacify obstacles of interruption, and to make a commitment 
to explain [the instructions]. This verse indicates two condensed intentions. 
Offering worship through paying homage and offering worship by declaring 
virtuous qualities, the excellent object of other virtuous qualities is conceived as 
one's own purpose. The purpose for others is cause and result. For this, the text 
“whose light rays of speech" indicates the most excellent cause. “Opens the 
lotuses of the hearts of all the deluded like me without exception" indicates 
the most excellent effect. The text “supreme holy person" indicates the end 
point of one's own purpose. The [plural marker] rnams indicates many.”33 “Bow 
down" are words of paying homage. 

I will now explain the meaning of the ancillaries. “Whose” is a word for an 
agent, or as a general term clearly applies to only a buddha as a support having 
abandoned other objects. This section makes offering by paying homage and 
worship to the qualities of a buddha. It is like saying “oh pretty one" as a general 
phrase to interact with a cow for the purpose of obtaining milk. “Light rays of 
speech" indicates the light rays of body, speech, and mind. Like white, red, or 
blue light, or the light of the sun and moon, the light when the sun rises clears 
away great black darkness, opens up flowers [117b] and so forth, ripens various 
medicines and fruits, pacifies the misery of touching cold frost and so forth, 
creates happiness for sentient beings who feel warmth, clarifies the path and 


what is not the path, as well as unclear objects, and subdues the brilliance of 
other lights, such as stars and so forth. In a similar fashion, the light of the 
teaching of the inconceivable Dharma that liberates by means of the body, 
speech, and mind of the Bhagavan, eliminates the darkness of misknowledge of 
sentient beings, opens up the lotus of the mind, completely ripens the unripened 
continuum, pacifies the harm of demons and so forth, pacifies the suffering of all 
sentient beings, establishes [them] in unsurpassable happiness, abandons and 
eliminates bad views, and subdues the brilliance of the maturing light of gods 
and so forth. Furthermore, it is also indicated by saying “eclipsing and so 
forth."756 The text “light rays" demonstrates the activity of the agent. “Opens” 
indicates the action that is done. “Me and so forth" is easy to understand as the 
Acarya himself and so forth. “Deluded” means not directly realizing the 
meaning of suchness. The text states “all . . . without exception" because the 
compassion of the Bhagavan is not of limited scope but pervades everywhere 
and is engaged in for the purpose of [benefiting] all [sentient beings]. 

"Opens the lotuses of the hearts" means that the heart functions as the 
support of the mind and is the designated place of support. Therefore it is like 
saying "opens the lotuses of the minds." Moreover, the mind is like a lotus. A 
lotus when seen produces joy and is a source for various kinds of scents and 
colors as well as honey and so forth. Although it rises from mud, it is untainted 
by the mud and is distinctively sublime. Likewise the mind is the place for 
various kinds of joys and affections, provides the taste of the coemergent nectar, 
[118a1] 1s the source of precious awakening, and, although it has adventitious 
stains, it is luminous by nature and pure. Further, “it is considered pure, just as 
water, gold, and space are pure"757 and “the nature of the mind is the Buddha 
and one should not seek the Buddha elsewhere."753 The text “opens” is likened 
to how a lotus blossom opens, as the mind is expanded to the five aspects of 
knowledge. Further, “One who apprehends, recites, practices, studies, and writes 
with respect to others, their awareness blossoms as a lotus by sunlight."75? It is 
also taught that “if he has not applied himself to the five sciences,7^? even the 
supreme saint will never arrive at omniscience. Therefore he makes effort in 
those [sciences] in order to criticize and care for others as well as for the sake of 
his own knowledge.”74! “Supreme holy person" indicates that his nature 
consists of perfect and complete abandonment and wisdom as well as having the 
nature of the three bodies. “I bow down to that" indicates making homage and 
the virtuous actions of body, speech, and mind. 

The text directly teaches the special instructions. “The special instructions 


of the Mahayana's Middle Way are as follows” are summarized and indicated 
through the cause, which is the three wisdoms of study, reflection, and 
meditation. With respect to this, vehicle (yana) is the vehicle of cause and the 
vehicle of effect, and the cause is going from this path of the bodhisattvas. 
Vehicle is further explained in the manner of the vehicle of mantra and in the 
vehicle of the perfections, as explained by others. The vehicle of the effect has 
the nature of the three bodies7*2 because it is to be traversed. Great (maha) 
means the magnanimity of wisdom and compassion and so forth. In this regard, 
it is taught “great in giving, great in mind, great in power."74? In that, great 
wisdom understands all things to be like an illusion and [118b] is not attached to 
anything at all. Great compassion connects means and wisdom continuously for 
the benefit of sentient beings and is the path of the bodhisattvas. As wisdom, 
compassion, and so forth are small, it is called the “Small Vehicle.”744 With 
respect to this, it is taught that “without method, disconnected from wisdom, one 
falls into being a srāvaka.” Therefore a srdvaka falls to the extreme of nirvana 
and, by directly perceiving nirvana with the remnant of the aggregates and then 
without the remnant of the aggregates, forsakes the benefiting of sentient beings. 
Ordinary individuals fall to the extreme of samsara and experience various 
sufferings. Bodhisattvas abandon these extremes. With great wisdom they do not 
abide in the extreme of samsara, with great compassion they do not abide in the 
extreme of nirvana—this is called the “nirvana that does not abide (apratisthita) 
in the two extremes." Moreover, for nonabiding nirvana, it is taught that “the 
means of achieving [the state of] lord of the world depends on a continuum that 
has indivisible emptiness and compassion, [and] this is explained by all the 
buddhas." Therefore the Great Vehicle (mahayana) is wisdom and compassion. 
“Middle” means free from all extremes, and “middle” has the meaning of 
heart/essence. With regard to the word and the ultimate meaning, the "real 
middle" will be explained below [in the discussion] with respect to the two 
realities. The word “middle” (dbu ma) is a sound that expresses middle and is 
only a designated term for abandoning the two extremes. The "special 
instructions of this" signifies something greatly cherished, and as one realizes 
great meaning with little effort, therefore it is special instructions. “To 
meditate"7^5 signifies practice and will be explained below. “From 
beginningless time"749 signifies samsara without beginning and without end. 
The clinging to things as real means to fixate on something as truly existent, like 
subjects and objects and so forth. “To posit the two realities"74^7—some teach 
that in reality they are one and nondifferentiated. If [the two realities] were 


identical, just as conventionalities are abandoned, so the ultimate also would be 
abandoned, just as conventionalities have differences, [119a] so too the ultimate 
would have differences, just as the conventionalities are defiled, so too the 
ultimate would be defiled.748 If [ultimate reality and conventional reality] were 
different, they would not be the real nature (chos nyid) and the possessor of the 
real nature (chos can), and [realization of ultimate reality] would not overcome 
the marks of conditioned things, cultivation of the path would also be 
meaningless.7^? For this reason, [the two realities] can neither be called the same 
nor different. A detailed explanation is taught from other sources. Moreover, if it 
is asked why, it is said, “The defining characteristic of the conditioned realm and 
of the ultimate are free from identity and difference. Those who conceptualize 
identity and difference are improperly oriented."750 Further, the meaning is 
briefly summarized by teaching that the two realities are liberated from identity 
and difference, like the whiteness of conch shells and so forth.75! 

To explain in detail the elements of the text: *Conventionally, all things" 
and so forth indicates that through the wisdom that arises from study and 
reflection, one trains in the method of the two realities. “Conventional” means 
deluded awareness that is obscured in regard to the object of reality, just as it is 
explained elsewhere.752 “All things" means all without exception and is easy to 
understand. “The deluded whose vision is narrow" are those who do not see 
reality. *From the perspective of" means what is applied with the thought of 
attachment. *Cause and effect and so forth" are the aggregates, elements, 
sense-spheres, and so forth. “According to how they appear" means that they 
are pleasing when unexamined, appearing while having no self-nature. Along 
these lines, it is taught, “Convinced that impermanent things are like the moon's 
reflection in water, neither true nor false, one is not carried away by 
philosophical views.’’7>3 “Real” means that it is real in terms of causal 
efficiency, real as mere appearance, and when examined is not established as 
real. Along these lines, it is taught, “When examined by reason, [something] is 
not real. Otherwise it is real. Therefore how can it be contradictory for the very 
same entity to be both real and unreal?"75^ *Ultimately" [119b] is correct 
wisdom, and since it is undeceiving in reference to a real object, since it issues 
forth a holy result, and since it is to be sought after, it is the utmost, and that, 
although pleasing when examined, it is not established. “The conventional as it 
appears" are external and internal entities. “The great reasonings": as 
reasoning is that which is not deceptive in the proof of what is to be proven, 
reasoning actually understands if [something] exists connected with natures 


other than conventional valid cognition. Great means to rely on conventional 
reasoning, such as smoke and so forth, and those reasonings are great, as they 
are undeceptive regarding conventional objects. Here, it is great because it is 
undeceptive regarding the object of reality, subjugates all distinctions of entities, 
pacifies all demons of wrong views, and negates all the extremes of conceptual 
proliferations. For that reason it is taught that “the emptiness of all the 
Victorious Ones definitely eliminates all views."755 “By the [great reasoning]s" 
indicates four types [of reasoning]. In this regard, “that which is dependently 
arisen is without cessation, without production," 756 and “not arisen from self, nor 
from another, nor from both or without a cause do any things ever exist 
anywhere,"757 and “many do not produce one, many do not produce many, one 
does not produce many, and one does not produce one,”75% and “those entities 
postulated as real by Buddhist and non-Buddhist schools do not have in reality 
intrinsic nature because they possess neither a single nor a plural nature, like a 
reflection."75? 'This is merely a single fraction of formal reasoning. A more 
extensive explanation is in other [texts]. Eradicating movement is by 
distinguishing the directional parts that when examined may consist of sixteen or 
ten parts and so forth. “Something the size of the tip of a hair that is split a 
hundred times" is a measurement that is extremely subtle. “To thoroughly 
understand" indicates that through the wisdom of study and reflection, one 
should train in the method of the two realities for all dharmas. Furthermore, the 
preliminaries of training [120a] are the wisdoms [arising from] study and 
reflection, and having studied and reflected, one then meditates. Further, this is 
indicated by stating: *For those of great learning the happy place of aging and 
growing old is in the inner purity of the forest,"760 and “previously having 
sought correct knowledge.””761 

Now the stages of meditating on the special instructions will be indicated. 
Special instructions has been explained earlier. Meditation has three aspects: the 
application, the actual [session of practice], and the postconcentrative state. 
"Sitting in a cross-legged position on a comfortable seat" indicates the 
application of concentration while resolving not to abandon any sentient being, 
and with immeasurable great effort having the intention to achieve great 
awakening. “[Contemplate] for awhile as follows: there are two kinds of 
entities" is to examine. “Material and nonmaterial entities": [these two types 
of entities] encompass all entities and a third alternative is eliminated as it is a 
contradiction [to postulate an alternative] for defining characteristics that stand 
in a relation of mutual exclusion. “In this regard, material entities" indicates 


that material entities are not established, and further, are accepted as cause and 
effect. The cause is the four elements that are subtle atoms, and furthermore, by 
observing many parts, a singular partless [atom] is not established. In not 
establishing a singularity, a multiplicity is also not established, nor is 
multiplicity the nature of one and so forth. In this way, in examining the singular 
and the multiple, other alternatives are not established. As it is explained, “There 
is not an entity that has a classification other than singularity or multiplicity, 
since these two [classifications] stand in the relation of mutual exclusion.””762 In 
this way, when subtle atoms are not established, the material that is the result is 
also not established, similar to when there is not a seed, a sprout is refuted. 
Furthermore, “In this way, because a creator does not exist, substantial entities 
and so forth are eliminated."765 The text “completely without appearance" 
indicates that appearances are phenomenal marks and means that phenomenal 
marks do not occur since they are the cause of bondage. Now, since the 
phenomenal marks of the mind are themselves taught not to be observed, the text 
mentions “nonmaterial entities." [120b] Regarding that, since causal efficiency 
is momentary, the momentary may be subdivided; furthermore, the past does 
not exist since it is a perished entity. If something exists, it will be right now in 
the present. The future does not exist since is it an unproduced entity. If 
something exists, it would not change in the future, as it is in the present. 
Therefore, the text states “the mind of the present is extremely difficult to 
examine." “Difficult to examine,” since when it is searched for it does not exist 
as an observable object. *It has no color and is devoid of shape" means that is 
it devoid of blue, gold, and so on, and long, short, and so forth. *Free of unity 
and multiplicity" means, as explained elsewhere, that it is unable to withstand 
analysis through [the relations of] unity and multiplicity. “Unproduced,” since 
existence and nonexistence are unproduced. “Having a luminous nature"— 
since with respect to itself it is nonconceptual and free from defilements, it is 
naturally luminous. “And so forth" indicates that it is like an illusion since it is 
devoid of being produced from the four extremes, devoid of being produced 
from itself, from another, from both, or without a cause, and in reality has passed 
beyond the extremes of existence and nonexistence. ^With the weapon of 
reasoning" indicates that reasoning itself cuts through and splits things apart, 
similar to a weapon. The Jūānālokālamkāra states, “I pay homage to the 
buddhas who continually have purified all dharmas, who are omniscient for all 
dharmas in not finding the mind, through not having an object of 
observation.”764 “One realizes that it is not established" by understanding of 


the application. “In this way, when those two are not established” indicates 
[that one realizes] through concentration. “Those two” are material and 
nonmaterial entities. “Not established” means not established ultimately and 
negates other conceptual thoughts. “The very wisdom that analyzes is not 
established either” negates the cognition itself. Since wisdom is a particular 
aspect of an entity (dngos po 'i bye brag), when an entity is not established, the 
very wisdom itself is also not established, just like when a tree is not established 
the wood and so forth are negated. [121a] As it is said, “In this regard, a fire that 
burns fuel, having burned its fuel, does not remain.” Furthermore, according to 
the principle summarized above, when mind is not established, then mental 
factors are also not established, like the sun and its rays of light. As it is said, 
“Because the mind is refuted in this way, the mental factors are also 
eliminated.”765 The text “For example, through the condition of fire 
occurring by rubbing two sticks together” is explained by means of scripture 
(agama). The wisdom that analyzes is like a fire, and all conceptual thought is 
taught to be like firewood. As it is said, “All the dharmas of beings are asserted 
to be the firewood of consciousness. Those will become pacified when burned 
by the fire of analysis” and “through burning all nonvirtuous conceptual thought 
in the fires of analysis.” “All specific and generally characterized things”: 
Generally characterized things are empty, selfless, and so forth. The specific 
character of things is happiness, anguish, and so forth. “Wisdom itself” is the 
very wisdom of meditative equipoise. “Freedom from hatred”766 means to be 
devoid of the conceptual thoughts of self and other. Furthermore, it is taught: 
“When not subsequently perceiving consciousness, objects of knowledge, or 
self, then because phenomenal marks do not emerge, one's concentration is firm, 
one does not get up."797 “Luminosity” because it is naturally pure. “Free from 
extremes" signifies being free from permanence, annihilation, and so forth. 
“Not established at all” is due to not being established through [reasonings 
like] neither-one-nor-many and so forth. “All faults such as laxity and 
excitement and so forth" are faults of concentration. Furthermore, laxity is 
internal lethargy. Excitement is mental distraction. “And so forth" indicates 
other phenomenal marks. “In this interval" indicates an interval of meditative 
equipoise. “Does not apprehend anything at all” means to be free from the 
concepts of apprehended object and apprehending subject. “All recollection and 
mental engagement are eliminated" means that one abandons the concepts that 
objectify the past and the future. [121b] One abandons pleasant forms and so 
forth. “Enemies of conceptual thought or enemies who steal, or like thieves" 


indicates that [phenomenal marks] are enemies since they scatter the treasure of 
concentration, and therefore these should be abandoned by the spy-watcher of 
conscientiousness. Further, as it is said, “Fasten the wayward elephant-like mind 
with recollection's rope to the post of the [meditation] object; then gradually 
bring it under control using the hook of wisdom."765 Conventionally, this is like 
stopping the bristling of bodily hair when perceiving a large fire.76? Therefore it 
is unreasonable to generate dual appearances when accumulating the two 
collections [of merit and wisdom]. 

[Query:] If the Bhagavan is like a master of an illusion who understands 
illusion as illusion and attachment to reality does not arise, is reality 
nonmistaken? 

[Reply:] In that case, those who adhere to a self cognize the self as a 
permanent self; srāvakas as well cognize entities as real entities; and those who 
adhere to Mind Only cognize self-cognizing consciousness (rang rig, 
svasamvedana) as the ultimate that is the nonmistaken reality, as it has been 
said. 

[Query:] If the self and so forth are entities that do not abide as objects of 
knowledge, and since they are invalidated by a valid cognition and are not 
established by a valid cognition, as they are only mere imputations, 
apprehending them would be mistaken, but as a mere illusion that is established 
by valid cognition and not invalidated by valid cognition, would not cognition 
according to that fact not be mistaken? 

[Reply:] That is unreasonable. The object of knowledge of nonerroneous 
wisdom that abides like an illusion is not anywhere established, and the objects 
of knowledge of nonmistaken knowledge do not abide, like [the objects of] 
diseased vision and so forth. 

[Query:] If it is the case, if not understanding the conventional just as it 
appears, [does that mean] the wisdom of total omniscience would not occur? In 
that case, since illusory elephants, [the objects of] diseased vision, and so forth 
would not appear to the direct perception of faultless sense-faculties, there would 
not be direct perception. Therefore it is unreasonable for the wisdom that 
abandons mistakes to be false. When there is false appearance, then even the 
wisdom itself would be mistaken, like cognizing water in a mirage. 

[Response:] If it is not like that, then an object would be a real entity and any 
cognition [122a] would not be mistaken. Therefore how can phenomenal marks 
of dual appearance occur for final complete wisdom? Dual appearances and 
mistaken phenomenal marks are different as mere names but are not different 


objects. As it said in a sütra, “Subhuti, forms are phenomenal marks, sounds are 
phenomenal marks.” Furthermore, “The samadhi of the buddhas, the great sages, 
and the Conqueror's children has abandoned phenomenal marks. Phenomenal 
marks are for those of the world"779 and so forth. 

[Query:] If it is the case through fear, the fright of worry, the conventional is 
nonexistent, when the conventional does not appear through wisdom, would the 
appearance be evident? 

[Reply:] That is unreasonable. By illuminating the nonappearance, since 
there is no entailment, there would not be an ascertainment. It is like the double 
moon, [the objects of] diseased vision, and so forth that do not appear to the 
cognition of faultless sense-faculties. That cognition does not illuminate them. 
When examined by insight and wisdom, since any dharma, truth, falsity, 
existence, or nonexistence does not abide, it is called “nonabiding 
Madhyamaka." 

As it 1s said, “those whose intellect transcends existence and nonexistence 
and does not abide [in any extremes] realize the meaning of “condition,” which is 
profound and nonperceived."77! This also explains the stages of study and 
reflection. Contrary to this [understanding], because all conventionalities abide 
as objects of conventional valid cognition, [they] are not refuted. Concentration 
is one-pointedness of mind on an object of observation and it has unhindered 
power as a cause to immediately achieve the inconceivable three bodies [of a 
buddha]. “When one has realized [the vajra-like concentration] onward" 
means that from the point of attaining perfect complete buddhahood onward, 
since it is identical with awakening, although there are distinctions of wisdom, 
the realm of reality (dharmadhātu) is naturally one. Although the Ganges, 
Sindhu, Paksu, and so forth are different rivers, they are naturally one with the 
great ocean. As it is said, "Separate lineages are not proper, because the 
dharmadhātu does not have distinctions. [122b] The divisions are declared by 
distinguishing the supported dharmas.”772 “[Buddhahood] does not have a 
postcontemplative state”773 because phenomenal marks no longer occur. “[At 
all] times" means before, after, and so forth. “In meditative equipoise" 
signifies not wavering from the realm of reality. As it is said, “The Great Naga is 
concentrated when he walks. The Great Nàga is concentrated when he 
stands." 774 

“If it is not like that" means if it is the case that the phenomenal marks of 
dualistic appearance occur. “Without difference”775 means without difference 
from abiding in the path of training while not abandoning the proliferation into 


mistaken notions of apprehended object and apprehending subject, and because 
[one's status] will not be totally the same as awakening, it is unacceptable as the 
phenomenal marks of dual appearance will occur. As it is said, “Awakening, the 
characteristic [of which is similar to that] of space, is due to the abandonment of 
all phenomenal marks (mtshan ma).”776 Furthermore, since it is taught that 
"Subhüti, wisdom does not have an object. If there exists an object for wisdom, 
then wisdom will not be understood," how can phenomenal marks occur? 

One may think, *As there will be the continuous appearance of wisdom 
when dual appearances no longer occur, then the making of aspirational prayers 
and the gathering of the accumulations is pointless." Here, the statement “for the 
welfare of others" indicates that the two buddha bodies of form occur from the 
nonconceptual state and perform inconceivable deeds for the purpose of sentient 
beings. Although not having conceptuality, it is not contradictory for the aims of 
sentient beings to occur. It is like waves emerging from the ocean, like light 
emerging from the sun, and like wishes and hopes being made possible from a 
wish-fulfilling jewel. Compared to other [things], the example of a stupa and so 
forth, although not having conceptual thought, are indicated to arise for the 
welfare of sentient beings. *Reasonings" are valid cognitions that invalidate. 
"Scriptures" are the word of the Buddha. “I will not speak here??? signifies 
having concern with being too verbose. “Welfare of others" means mundane 
and supermundane benefit. “Countless aeons" signifies beyond calculation. 
“The accumulations” means the benefit of the cause, which is the accumulation 
of merit and wisdom. “Making aspiration prayers" [123a] is for the welfare of 
others. “Those who are to be taught" [that is, these instructions are] for the 
eyes and so forth of pure minds. “Just as those . . . wish” means whichever 
[teaching] will appear as the essence of whichever discipline, and in accordance 
with various reasonings, will be exactly according to the inclination. As it is 
said, “Living beings of various aspirations are awakened by various practices. 
Even when they are not devoted to the instructions of the profound teaching, 
they should not be rejected. Suchness is inconceivable.”778 Actually, the 
Bhagavan does not have a buddha body and so on and does not have 
phenomenal marks of dual appearance. Moreover, [a buddha] never departs from 
the realm of reality and remains in a nonconceptual state. As it is taught, 
“Whoever sees me as visible matter . . ."77? Therefore, the dharma body is just 
like space. Although any distinctions of boundary, center, various colors, and so 
forth do not exist in space, sentient beings conceptualize multiple distinctions of 
boundaries, center, blue, and yellow. 


[Query:] If it is the case that the form body and so forth does not have 
conceptual thought, then how can it be suitable to carry out the welfare of 
sentient beings? 

[Reply:] The meaning of this has already been explained. Even though the 
sun does not have conceptual thought, various rays of light emerge from it and 
illuminate things. The very disk of the sun is not light rays. If the disk of the sun 
itself were light rays then it would remain in the inside of a house and so on, and 
the very object and the disk itself would be different. The light rays themselves 
are not the disk of the sun. If the light rays themselves were, then they would 
remain in space itself and would not illuminate all entities. Therefore even 
though the light rays are not the sun disk, the light rays emerge from it and 
illuminate all entities. For this reason, since a sutra states, “The Buddha is like 
space and sentient beings are like a mountain,” it is inconceivable. 


The intention of Dipamkara [123b] is difficult to measure and the great 
meaning of Madhyamaka is not an object of the intellect. 

Prajhamukti has clearly described the special instructions for the 
purpose of teaching those without knowledge who wish for an 
explanation. 


May one who has attained the merit of this virtue attain the status of 
awakening from having the precious teaching stay in the world; 
remaining for as long as the earth, water, fire, wind, and space. 


The commentary to the Special Instructions on the Middle Way composed by 
the Pandita Prajüamukti is concluded. The Indian preceptor (upadhyaya) 
Prajfíamukti himself and the monk Tsultrim Gyalwa translated, corrected, and 
edited [the text]. 


7. Collection of Special Instructions on the Middle Way: 
A Kadampa Commentary 


HIS CHAPTER consists of a translation of an anonymous Kadampa 

commentary on Atisa’s Special Instructions on the Middle Way entitled 

Collection of Special Instructions on the Middle Way.759 The Kadampa 
author of this commentary was affliated with the monastic center of Radreng, 
founded by Dromtónpa Gyalwai Jungné, also known as Geshé Tónpa, in 
1056/57. The author explicitly mentions Radreng three times (folios 1b, 4al, 
14a). The commentary preserves a tradition of Atisa’s Madhyamaka that was 
upheld at Radreng during the late eleventh to twelfth centuries. The author 
mentions a number of Kadampa figures in the commentary, such as Gónpawa 
Wangchuk Gyaltsen, Potowa Rinchen Sal, Naljorpa Jangchup Rinchen, and 
Chengawa Tsultrim Bar, who were all affliated with Radreng at some point in 
their lives. 

Collection of Special Instructions on the Middle Way contains a number of 
important historical anecdotes, linguistic points, and philosophical discussions. 
In terms of historical anecdotes, the commentary notes in its beginning section 
that Ati$a had a dispute with Ratnakarasanti (ca. 970-1030), traditionally 
considered to be one of Ati$a's teachers. Tibetans usually mention a pious story 
of King Lha lama Yeshé O offering his head's weight in gold as ransom for 
Ati$a to come to Tibet (see Schaeffer, Kapstein, and Tuttle 2013, 176—81), but 
the Collection of Special Instructions on the Middle Way anecdote presents an 
alternative view from AtiSa's side, indicating a disagreement based on the fact 
that the Yogācāra Ratnakarasanti did not approve of Atisa’s teaching of 
Madhyamaka. A traditional biography of Atiša attributed to Dromtónpa Gyalwai 
Jungné (2012b, 45-46) states that Atiša first received Madhyamaka teachings 
under the tantric yogi Avadhütipa, with whom he studied for seven years. The 
biography mentions that Ati$a learned the Madhyamaka principles of subtle 
cause and effect under Avadhūtipa, a point specifically mentioned in Collection 
of Special Instructions on the Middle Way (folio 7b). Ati$a's study of 
Madhyamaka under Avadhütipa is also supported by the colophon to the 
Sūtrasamuccayasaūcayārtha, which mentions that he received the special 


instruction (upadesa) regarding the view of nonabiding Middle Way 
(apratisthita [madhyamaka] darsana) under Avadhütipa.75! After study under 
Avadhütipa, Atiša learned the  Yogacara-Madhyamaka system under 
Ratnakarasanti based on this teacher's | commentary to the 
Astasahasrikaprajnaparamita. However, this caused Ati$a to be aware of clear 
differences between — Avadhütipa s Madhyamaka and the Yogācāra- 
Madhyamaka, giving Atiša strong faith in the Madhyamaka system of 
Candrakīrti.782 

Indeed, Collection of Special Instructions on the Middle Way, in commenting 
on Atisa's Special Instructions on the Middle Way, elaborates on Candrakirti's 
system of Madhyamaka where mind, mental factors, and conceptuality are “cut 
off” in the state of buddhahood. The text advocates a faith-based Madhyamaka 
based on Mahayana sūtras rather than Sastras, placing emphasis on scriptural 
authority rather than valid cognition (folios 4a2, 5b1--7). Along these lines, the 
Kadampa author will directly cite, or refer to, the Madhyamaka works of 
Nagarjuna (nine times), Āryadeva, Srigupta (twice), Jfianagarbha (twice), 
Santaraksita (three times), Bhaviveka, and Candrakirti (twice) without 
mentioning any divisions between them. The commentary exhibits an 
understanding of Madhyamaka thinkers as not being in conflict with one 
another. Unexpectedly, the author will cite Dharmakirti’s Pramanavarttika as 
proof for the reasoning that things do not arise without a cause, as found in the 
first chapter of Nagarjuna's Mūlamadhyamakakārikā. The Kadampa author, like 
other Indian and Tibetan scholars between the eleventh and thirteenth centuries, 
may have considered Dharmakirti as a Madhyamika (Steinkellner 1990). 

In the translation that follows, the text that corresponds to Atisa’s Special 
Instructions on the Middle Way is bolded. The paragraph divisions correspond to 
the sections marked with a double shad in the manuscript where the content of 
the commentary is differentiated. 


[1A] COLLECTION OF SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS ON THE 
MIDDLE WAY 


[Manuscript mistakenly reads: Collection on the Two Realities (bden gnyis kyi 
'bum)] 


[1b] I pay homage to the omniscient one 
who liberates from all faults and who is adorned with all virtuous qualities; a 
friend of all sentient beings. 


I will speak a bit about the Dharma teaching of the Lord [Ati$a] to inspire faith 
in the faithful. May it consist for others in three [aspects of being] practical, an 
exposition, and equal in collections [of merit and wisdom]. It is not Tibetans 
who accuse Lord [Atisa]. There are many who rely on the Secret Mantra, and it 
is not suitable as an object of explanation to study to collect [merit and wisdom]. 
Even all the sayings of the Hymn of Practice (spyod pa'i glu) and the Vajra 
Hymn (rdo rje'i glu) are completion-stage practices that rely on the Secret 
Mantra. There may be a small precipice in the single purpose in all those [Secret 
Mantra teachings], so this Dharma teaching is all. Although there are many 
systems of positing the two realities, for the followers of Radreng Monastery, 
this Dharma teaching is sufficient, as it 1s comparable to all [others]. An 
abundance of useless talk has no purpose. Among the three purposes formerly 
stated in the Indian language, only gratitude (byas pa gzo' ba) is essential to 
writing this text, as with writing other works. [This text] was written by Lord 
[Atiša], as his own guru, Serlingpa, wrote a letter that requested Ati$a to provide 
a means of defining the Madhyamaka system of the two realities. Since it is 
written and taught with respect, [this text] is established as a pure source. The 
Madhyamaka [thought] of Atiša is due to the kindness of Avadhütipa, whom 
[Ati$a] served and followed for seven years. Since [Atisa] had great reverence 
for Serlingpa, it is [due to] previous karma that [he] apprehended the 
Madhyamaka view of a sharp-minded pandita like him. The teaching that it is 
beneficial to cultivate a forceful elimination of the conceptual elaborations of 
cognizer and cognized is unacceptable. At the onset, [Ati$a] did not have great 


reverence for Santipa. Later, when [Santipa] heard him [i.e., Atisa] among 
Tibetans, like a bull, stating that “the proper object of meditation is that all 
things do not have inherent existence,” [Sàntipa] was not pleased. It is said that 
Lord [Atisa], immediately upon initiating a discussion of Madhyamaka, was 
thrown out because [Sāntipa] was annoyed. For the benefit of quickly 
apprehending the language, svad tya is “reality” (bden pa), dho ya na is “two,” 
and a ba ta ra na is “to enter.” In the future, the text of the Indian language will 
be a seed of the condition for quickly apprehending the meaning of the text, 
having met with and encountered the Sanskrit language (sam kri ta'i skad). The 
system of assigning the title is like [what is related in] “the story of the 
ravishment of Sita and the killing of Karwa (mkhar ba).”783 The actual Entrance 
to the Two Realities: with regard to all the pronouncements of the Buddha being 
grouped into two realities, there is the mistaken conventional, since the activity 
of an object, or the measure of its appearance, is empty, and the correct 
conventional, which has causal efficacy as a measure of its appearance, being 
some thing (chos can) that is pleasing when unexamined, a dependent-arising for 
affliction and purification that arises and ceases. As it comes from India as a 
Dharma teaching for the world [2al], it is a subject that is known in India. 
Moreover, it is written with gratitude by Atisa. As this Entrance to the Two 
Realities was written as a letter for the sake of students in future generations, 
when one has created conditions to encounter Dharma teachings to practice, 
even when one encounters Dharma teachings under the conditions of dwelling in 
harm, one should understand the teachings with gratitude and kindness. [This 
teaching] should be understood as created for the benefit of the world. When the 
previous spiritual teacher (bla ma), in the process of protecting [this teaching], 
was passing away, he stated: “Tam protecting this [teaching], with the loss of life 
or letting go the force of life, having taken to entrust this [teaching] to you.” This 
is just as it was spoken at the time of the passing of Geshé Tónpa when he 
handed [the teaching] over to another spiritual teacher. If the teaching is not 
handed over like this, not a single word of the spoken transmission of that 
spiritual teacher will be granted. One should meditate, supplicate, make 
offerings, pay homage, rely on the spiritual teacher with respectful faith, 
establish aspirational prayers to meet [the spiritual teacher] from here on in 
future lifetimes, staying at ease in not seeking out other spiritual teachers. 
Likewise, when making prayers throughout this lifetime, do not become 
satisfied. From here on, when reflecting on something like reality, having met 
with a superior one, having held previous thoughts, other oral instructions will 


come into being as meditation. In dependence on that high approach, moreover, 
make offerings and request at once: “For me, may I be able to have complete 
strength. Formerly, with respect to that, since I had disbelief I was incapable of 
receiving previous blessings. Even future blessings may be impossible, as 
unwholesome negativities have increased." 

Potowa has said, “Now, everyone is like a bull who is determined to stray 
from the path when the owner of a young bull seeks out the young bull after it 
has gone down a path. The bull stops, then continues on his way while being 
pursued, having turned away from the owner. The neighbors recognize that [the 
bull] desires to go back to its home again. While straying from the path, [the 
bull] is carried away by a robber and killed. We will be similar to the bull, so we 
must try to reside in a straightforward manner, not straying from the path. [The 
bull] did not listen, and having strayed from the path, was killed by a robber. 
When the chick of a grouse does not completely die, the other chicks will protect 
the dying chick when dwelling in the same nest. The chick's wings are not fully 
formed and it jumps from the nest in an untimely manner. While the chick is 
limping around, a hawk and weasel will eat it. We are also like this as we sit up 
in the nest. When we have an untimely fall, the hawk and weasel will carry us 
away. Not listening, everyone will be carried away by the hawk and weasel. 
[2b1] Similarly, everyone who dwells in this way will likewise be slaughtered by 
the robber, carried away by the hawk and weasel." 

All three brothers and Geshé Tónpa having passed away, the pandita himself 
went, and having listened to the last testament of Geshé Tónpa, all those 
individuals did not stretch the heart of expectation to exist longer than before we 
disciples achieved the purpose of the teaching. In general, this action of listening 
to the last testament is of special, great importance for a trustworthy source for 
Dharma to be established as a pure source, similar to what was previously stated 
above. The benefit of learning the language quickly: at that time the king and his 
ministers classified Indian texts according to a rule, since scholars and 
translators would benefit enormously even by understanding merely this much of 
the Indian language title with the aim of understanding the translation.784 That 
which is taught as ma-dha-ma, that which is said as maha-ma-ka, has the 
meaning of “the middle"; +u-pa dhe-sha is called “special instruction"; and na- 
ma has the meaning of “what is called." In the future, a translator will be unable 
to obtain pure knowledge by relying on merely this Indian language title, yet 
even now, the Indian title is repeated in order to produce familiarity with the 
Sanskrit language in the future by creating predispositions to understand the text. 


The meaning of the title [Special Instructions on the Middle Way]: Outsiders 
accept a self or a person to exist, and since they assert cause and effect, truth, 
and the [Three] Jewels to not exist, they fall into the extremes of either 
superimposition or deprecation. Two of our own schools and the Yogacara— 
since they assert both a subject and object, the dependent nature (paratantra), 
and mere representation as substantially established -are said to fall to the 
extreme of superimposition. When one upholds the two realities by being free 
from the two extremes, it is the Middle Way. It is Special Instructions because, 
the basic text being easy to understand, one is able to comprehend the meaning 
of the two realities by [the wisdoms of] hearing and contemplation, and one can 
directly realize the meaning through meditation. Furthermore, Acarya 
[Nagarjuna] has taught: To those who seek reality, at first one should state, 
“Everythings exists." 
When they have understood things and become detached, one can then 
later declare things as isolated (viviktatā). 785 


Aryadeva has stated: At first overturn nonvirtue; midway, one should overturn 
[the notion of] “self”: in the end one should overturn everything. 
One who understands in this way is wise.756 


Since all these teachings are special instructions, first for this life, and for 
after that as well, by accumulating actions for this [life], one comes to 
understand that there is the experiencing of happiness and suffering, and one has 
faith, which is confidence in impermanence and karmic causes and effects. Since 
a similar point has been established from the Ratnavali, it is essential that one 
does not [Jal] deprecate conventional reality and that one overturns nonvirtue. 
Then, through offering up awareness that accumulates virtue, and through 
relying on special instructions of the guru, one will understand the conditions of 
the successive relations of previous karma and its results, and one will 
understand that even the rebirths among the five lineages of transmigration do 
not have even a mere moment of happiness apart from suffering. By realizing the 
faults of all of conditioned existence, one will have disgust and detachment. The 
cause that establishes existence with its faults is both karma and mental 
afflictions. The root of karma and the root of mental afflictions is the view of a 
self. The view of a self is not held when merely establishing some self; rather, 
holding a self occurs when mistaking it for the collection of the aggregates and 
so forth. Since the aggregates and so forth are incompatible with the 


characteristics of a self, until one understands the nature of selflessness, one 
should overcome the self and eliminate superimposing the nature of a self on the 
aggregates. 

Then, at the time of wandering in infinite cylic existence consisting of a 
successive continuum of cause and effect, as it is the case that all sentient beings 
are one's mother, all sentient beings who are construed as one's mother, who are 
deluded with respect to the two realities, who suffer as a self in existence by the 
force of delusion, one relies on great compassion in desiring to establish all 
sentient beings in complete buddhahood, the everlasting liberation from the 
suffering of cyclic existence. Wishing to set sentient beings in that [state of 
liberation], one realizes the goals of aspiring to awakening, compassion, and 
love that wishes to attain that [state of liberation], as well as detachment from 
the achievement of one's own liberation. Since it is necessary to summon up the 
causes for achieving the result of complete buddhahood, realize all the 
uncommon points of the causes—the six perfections—and without attachment to 
them, make firm the methods, including concentration. One will be unable to 
abandon the view of a self if one has not abandoned apprehending dharmas as 
substantially existent (chos kyi dngos por 'dzin pa). Even if one is able to 
eliminate the view of a self, if one does not meditate on all dharmas as 
unproduced, because one does not eliminate the obscurations for objects of 
knowledge, and therefore does not attain total omniscience, one must eliminate 
the extreme of superimposition that is devoid of the essence of dharmas and 
reverse any apprehension [of things] as real by relying on ultimate reality. 

Ascertaining the characteristics of the two realities through listening and 
contemplation is called *view." At the time of meditating on reality, sitting in a 
cross-legged posture on a comfortable seat [3b1], while practicing, ascertain the 
unproduced by means of examining by reasoning, by determining all entities, 
and by cutting off duality. One should understand that even knowledge, through 
the force of unestablished objects of knowledge, itself becomes pacified. At the 
time of actual practice, having cleared away the faults of laxity and excitement, 
one should be established in the nonconceptual nature [of meditation] for as long 
as the enemies or robbers of phenomenal marks and conceptuality do not arise. 
After [meditation], bearing in mind that all dharmas are like an illusion, one 
should make effort in the collection of merit by means of the pure activity of the 
three spheres [of agent, action, and object]. In this way, by practicing with 
devotion, for a long time, and uninterruptedly, at the time of seeing reality, in 
both meditation and after [meditation], one directly realizes the aims of the two 


realities. These very aims are to become gradually accustomed to, and traverse, 
the ten [bodhisattva] stages, and through vajra-like concentration one will 
abandon without exception the most subtle latencies of apprehending things as 
real, and from that point on one will make manifest the highest limit of reality 
(yang dag pa'i mtha’). Abiding in this very condition of meditative equipoise at 
all times, the awakened activities ( phrin las), which achieve the aims of sentient 
beings by the impelling force of previous accumulations and aspirational 
prayers, gradually take rebirth as a continuum of a person that uninterruptedly 
occurs exactly according to the good fortune of those to be trained. 

Having imputed this as the special instructions of the Middle Way, similar 
words are set in letters in a book and are the general meaning of terms that 
appear to the mind. The translator's homage is naturally pure when 
contemplating Lord AvalokiteSvara. Since all buddhas are lords of the world, 
contemplating in this way is in harmony with the sasira, and since the 
Pitaputrasamagamasiitra states, “The  Tathagata has realized both the 
conventional and the ultimate. The objects to be known are exhausted here in the 
two realities," it is only omniscience that understands the two realities exactly as 
they are. Generally, it is an appropriate aim (skab su bab pa'i don) to pay 
homage to only Mafijusri in Madhyamaka treatises. Acarya Nagarjuna, having 
declared an homage to omniscience in both the Mūlamadhyamakakārikā and the 
Ratnāvalī, dwells in the middle. The Yuktisastika and so forth all pay homage to 
the feet of Gautama. The purpose of paying homage is so that obstacles will not 
occur and that the composition will be completed. Having established a 
translation in Tibetan, the composition of the translator will be completed. Up to 
the present time, the translation is to provide an oral explanation of the teaching. 

[4a1] It is said that a person from Lhasa views a person from Radreng (rwa 
dreng ba) in the desire for a deity and that the view is only desire for a deity. 
Likewise, those who are on the Mahayana path, since the path is undertaken in 
order to realize the two realities, undertake and supplicate through paying 
homage, worshipping, and offering to actualize omniscience with the mind and 
to cut through all karmic obscurations that impede realizing the two realities. 
Other than realizing the two realities through the blessings of [these activities] 
when supplicating, one is not able to discern the meaning of the two realities 
through logic. 

The homage statement of the treatise itself, from *One who" through to 
"supreme holy person": since the buddha has become the chief or supreme of 
all, he is the supreme of two-legged beings, the omniscient one, who himself has 


stated, “Tam the supreme in this world.” Since his light rays of speech are 
likened to a rising sun, the Lord himself is mentioned by stating, “like me and 
so forth.” The buddha clears away the darkness of delusion in its entirety 
without prejudice in the distinctions of sentient beings, the multitude gathered in 
the midst. According to a scholar who has an extensive commentary on entering 
the Abhidharma, “heart” is explained as mental consciousness (yid kyi rnam 
shes). It is a meaning that consciousness abides in the heart or in the center, and 
the darkness that deludes objects of knowledge, the two realities, is produced 
within the sphere of that [mental consciousness], and since the wisdom that 
opens the mind to objects of knowledge, the two realities, is produced within the 
sphere of that [mental consciousness], it is only reasoning. Atisa states, “I bow 
down to the supreme holy person" who extensively makes joy in opening his 
mouth to one closed to the two realities at the lotus of the mental consciousness 
of the heart. Generally when praising a complete, perfect buddha, one praises the 
three qualities of cause, effect, and awakened activity, but here instead, by 
stating “supreme holy person," both the final end of abandonment which is 
wisdom, the result, and the awakened activity of speech are praised. [4a7] 

How is the lotus of the heart opened up by clearing away the darkness of 
delusion? Prior to the Buddha arriving in the world, all the world was darkened 
by the darkness of delusion. He taught the Dharma when he arrived [in this 
world] to the fortunate ones who dwelled in the central land [of India]—the 
cause and effect consisting of affliction and purification, or the meaning of the 
two realities, which opens up the lotus of the heart and clears away the darkness 
of delusion. Then gradually including all of Tibet, [4b1] for the humans who had 
acccumulated merit, the Buddha Sarvarthasiddhi—“He who achieves all 
aims"—immediately spoke two verses and so forth. Forty-nine days after 
awakening, in Ba-ra-na-se [Varanasi], he turned the wheel of dharma of the four 
truths, and by teaching at first their characteristics, the Noble Kun-shes go'u-di 
[Arya Ajfiatakaundinya] saw the Dharma. Three times [the Buddha] asked, *Do 
you perfectly understand the Dharma?" and hearing the response “I understand,” 
gave him the name of “all-knowing” (kun-shes = ajfiata). Responding twice that 
"suffering should be understood," arhatship was realized by the five others who 
understood the Dharma. Replying thrice that “I realize suffering is to be known, 
and now that which is to be known does not exist," the six became arhats; the 
five [disciples] were five [arhats] and the sixth was the Buddha. The teachings 
taught gradually may be grouped into the twelve limbs and the two or three 
pitakas. In his final words at the time of the final nirvana, the Teacher gave the 


pratimoksa, the teaching of the four applications of mindfulness gathered in the 
three basket collections as the group of six monks themselves had trained. “I 
truly reside in having done what is to be done, my relics are mere grains and I 
have given the twelve limbs without disinction.” The Buddha having passed, the 
samgha asked the noble Ananda, “Where was it that the Blessed One expounded 
the Turning the Wheel of the Dharma Siitra? Child of the Sugata, speak! One of 
great wisdom, speak!” In this way the teaching and collections exist through a 
continuous lineage up to the present day. 

In regard to clearing away the darkness of delusion and opening the lotus 
of the heart, uncommonly [the Buddha] dwells, opening up the lotus of the 
heart and clearing away delusion by expounding innumerable teachings while in 
Tusita Heaven or in the womb of the Mother. Delusion includes all 
misknowledge, mistaken consciousness, and doubt. From among these, the 
greatest, mistaken consciousness, is solely to view other lifetimes as nonexistent. 
The protector of all beings, the characteristics of the Three Jewels will thereby 
become mistaken. Even when other lifetimes are said to exist, [they are thought 
to] occur without a cause or are caused by a creator like I$vara and so forth. One 
then accepts the occurrence from a discordant cause. Permanence, happiness, 
and purity [5al] are mistaken as a self, one upholds sentient beings as 
adversaries, and one has attachment to all dharmas as substantially existent 
entities and so forth. In order to clear these delusions away, the Buddha gives 
preliminary Dharma teachings: all beings die, and except for the three [types] of 
arhats, all will take rebirth. He teaches The Sūtra on Impermanence and so forth 
to clear away initial delusion. In this way, the teaching produces an awareness 
that seeks out a place of refuge due to fear and terror, based on a definite 
understanding of the endless cycle of birth and death. At that time, it is only the 
speech of the Buddha that opens up the lotus of the heart, having cleared away 
delusion by the greatness of the [Three] Jewels as a place of refuge. By that 
[speech], one is protected from the hostilities of this life by principle blessings, 
and in this manner one is protected from the lower realms of rebirth up through 
the Inferior Vehicle by principle scriptural teachings that open up the lotus of 
the heart and clear away the darkness of delusion. The magnificent Buddha 
qualities of the Buddha himself and the bodhisattvas who dwell on the tenth 
stage and teach later are like this, but an ācārya never knows all, according to 
Geshé Tónpa. 

[5a4] Then, through the force of being protected from the three lower realms 
of rebirth by the teaching transmission, in all rebirths one experiences happiness 


and suffering, and one takes rebirth in accordance with just one's accumulated 
karma. Even though, having performed contaminated virtuous deeds, one takes 
rebirth in happy realms of rebirth, all that has a deceptive quality that is 
impermanent—even its intrinsic. nature is nothing other than a mistaken 
happiness for suffering. Therefore is it necessary to meditatively cultivate an 
uncontaminated path that wishes to attain transcendance from the suffering of 
existence. One understands that by meditatively cultivating an uncontaminated 
path, one achieves everlasting liberation from cyclic existence, although one 
does not attain buddhahood but merely one's own liberation. It is nothing but 
shameless to achieve merely one's own liberation, having abandoned sentient 
beings, who are considered as one's kinsmen, and who suffer in cyclic existence. 
All sentient beings at the time of intoxication, who are punished by the stream of 
birth and death in limitless cyclic existence, are my mother. Through firm, great 
compassion for all sentient beings, considered as [one's] mother, who experience 
various sufferings in cyclic existence, I produce the mind that aspires [to and] 
solemnly promises great awakening for the sake of sentient beings. As one 
understands the necessity of engaging in the cause based on a wish to attain the 
result, one ascertains and practices the defining features of the cause, the five 
perfections. Having relied on conventional reality [5b], one clears away the 
darkness of delusion and opens the lotus of the heart, abandoning the extreme 
of deprecation. In this way, even being accustomed to the factors of method that 
rely on conventional reality, if one does not realize ultimate reality, whose 
meaning is the unproduced, complete omniscience will not be attained and all 
obstructions without exception will not be abandoned. 

The Noble Perfection of Wisdom Sütra and the Sütra That Teaches All 
Things Do Not Arise and so forth settle the meaning of the unproduced, and by 
clearing away the darkness of delusion and opening the lotus of the heart for 
ultimate reality, one abandons the extreme of superimposition, comprehending 
exactly as they are the meaning of the two realities. Since it is only complete 
omniscience, the only point of relevance is to bow down to that [omniscience]. 
An acarya who perceives the truth of reality construes as authoritative only that 
[omniscience] itself. It is said that the special instruction of paying homage to 
complete omniscience was made at the time of translating the Vinaya. The 
collected bits of scriptural authority in the Vinayasūtra provide many 
contradictory answers by examining contradiction and noncontradiction based 
only on oral scriptural authority. However many answers to objections occur 
throughout the Abhidharmakosatika and the Commentary to the Great 


Dependent-Arising, they are settled only by scriptural oral authority (agama, 
lung). Bhaviveka, even when ascertaining the meaning of the profound, does not 
settle it merely by withered logic but reaches a conclusion only through 
scriptural oral authority. Geshé Tónpa has stated that the meaning of the 
unproduced is taught later in a similar way by buddhas and bodhisattvas who 
reside on the tenth stage, but that ācāryas do not know this. In the guru's [Geshé 
Tónpa] last words at the time of his passing, the other disciples searched [for a 
teacher], and he said, “Since a spiritual friend to be entrusted to you alone does 
not appear in Tibet, for your mutual support take the sūtrapitaka as your spiritual 
friend."757 Thus in special instructions that do not rely on the Buddha's 
scriptural authority, any intelligent person would not be confident nor go along 
the path. [Scriptural statements say,] “The view is indicated by seeing" and “see 
the Buddha," which is to produce a view that realizes the abiding nature from his 
scriptural oral tradition but that is not realized by logic. 

[5b8] The practical purpose is, as previously mentioned, to cut off 
hindrances, and moreover to produce a genuine intellectual understanding that 
increases in all future rebirths. Arising from the blessings of the Buddha, study, 
contemplate, and meditate at all times. [6a] As when the Lord [Atisa] argued 
with [non-Buddhist] outsiders, the force of faith is an unbiased mind. The 
obstacles appearing to a small man are produced by his bad intelligence. These 
appearances are overturned when paying homage, worshipping, and supplicating 
omniscience. Through relying on conventional reality, one is said to abandon the 
extreme of deprecation and is said to enter the Middle Way. The actual Middle 
Way special instructions, the Middle Way special instructions of the Great 
Vehicle, is said to be this and so forth. Generally, even the schools from among 
the four great Buddhist traditions, along with those who are considered 
outsiders, superimpose, since a self and so forth does not exist. Some followers 
of the Great Vehicle state that my assertion that the self of a person does not 
even conventionally exist is falling to the extreme of deprecation. They rely on 
the mere dharma of subject and object, the experience of happiness or suffering 
arising from carrying out virtuous or nonvirtuous actions. They attain liberation 
by cultivating the uncontaminated path, and assert that the cause and effect of 
affliction and purification is all that exists, and that is said to be the Middle Way, 
free from the two extremes, [for them]. The Yogacara state that outsiders [non- 
Buddhists] accept the self and that the Sautrantika assertion that the material 
elements, and that which arises from the material elements, are the apprehended 
object, and that the six groups of consciousness that apprehend them are 


substantially existent, is a superimposition. [The Yogacarins also state] that 
Madhyamakas who assert that the dependent nature of mere cognition does not 
exist at all is a deprecation [of the dependent nature]. That is according to the 
way the Madhyantavibhaga?!58 states it: “Because [false imagining] exists, 
because [duality] does not exist, and because [false imagining] exists [in relation 
to emptiness, and emptiness in relation to false imagining]. And this is the 
middle path." [For Yogacarins,] the dependent nature exists as mere cognitive 
representation, and since the apprehended object and apprehending subject, the 
imagined nature, does not exist, the perfect nature, reality that is empty of the 
imagined nature in the dependent-nature, does exist. They say only this is called 
the middle path. In this particular sense, the Middle Way special instructions 
of the Great Vehicle is mentioned. 

[627] Conventionally all dharmas exist just in the manner they are 
presented, and through the principle that states75? “that which is the real nature 
of the conventional is considered the same as the ultimate," however, ultimately 
the conventional itself, something the size of the tip of a hair that is split a 
hundred times, does not exist when examined by reason. In this way, since the 
expression “two realities" is free from the two extremes of deprecation and 
superimposition, by extension it is called Middle Way, and “special instructions" 
is like as before. In this way, the introduction (gleng bslang ba, *upodghāta) of 
the treatise is indicated and the “purpose-connection” (deos "brel) is taught in 
four parts. [6b] The subject matter (brjod bya, abhideya) is the two realities. The 
purpose (dgos pa, prayojana) is to realize the [two realities] by [the wisdoms 
arising from] hearing and contemplation. The purpose of the purpose (dgos pa 'i 
dgos pa, prayojanaprayojana) is to integrate means and wisdom by relying on 
the two realities. In the time period after seeing reality, those on the tenth [stage] 
directly realize the two realities. At the time of final buddhahood, one abides 
only in the nature of meditative equipoise and will uninterruptedly appear only 
as the good fortune of beings and for the aims of others. The relation ( 'brel pa, 
sambandha) is the relation between the purpose and the treatise. The relation 
between the purpose of the purpose and the purpose is in the manner of the 
means (thabs, upaya) and that which arises from the means (thabs las byung ba, 
upeya).790 [6b3] At first, when settling the characteristics of the two realities by 
hearing and thinking, “conventionally” and so forth the four truths are certainly 
grouped within the two realities, but in this regard the great number of 
expressible existents have been sorted into five. The two words the sütras use for 
the two realities are not grouped or are not incomplete. Regarding this, kun has 


the meaning of “all” or “the limits,” and rdzob is in the Shangshung language. 
Since rdzob has the meaning of “false,” the meaning of kun rdzob is “all is false 
or obscured” (“all-obscured”, i.e., the conventional). “All dharmas” includes the 
aggregates, elements, and sensory media, or all that is afflicted and that which is 
to be purified. All that is construed from the perspective of the ordinary 
individual, one with narrow vision who habitually clings to things as 
substantially existent. [Ordinary individuals] think that, “an intrinsic nature must 
be present for the worldly relation of cause and effects of actions.” [6b5] 
Generally, the conventional is not at all existent other than cause and effect. 
“True just as it is established” is true as measured and apprehended as real by 
those of narrow vision, but that nature is a false object, as mentioned before: 


Whatever is near and other, that appearance does not exist and is like a 
reflection. Artificial is the essence, that's just how it is. 


In this manner, the object is a mere appearance dependent on similar causes 
and conditions. It is, for example, like a reflection that appears in dependence on 
mere similarity with an object in a mirror. Here Chengawa 7?! and Naljorpa 
Chenpo 7?? say that is it like the legend regarding foolish talk in the language of 
pigeons. For a person of narrow vision, the very appearance of an object is an 
incompatible inferior appearance. 

The Siksasamuccaya states “all is true for all that is false." In the section that 
investigates the water element, the water itself that appears for as long as twenty 
eons, as spoken in the Abhidharmakosa, does not accord with how water is 
spoken of in the world. [7a1] Whenever the conventional is asserted as the mind, 
it is the appearance of the ordinary mind. When construed through the force of 
existent external objects, all incompatible appearances, as a measure of 
appearance, are true, but since that which is established as substantial does not 
exist, it is called "false." It is false since it is not established substantially, and in 
the section on activity of the Perfection of Wisdom, it states that everything, all 
dharmas from form up through omniscience, are indicated by conventional 
transactions. For as long as one does not abandon clinging to things as real, and 
the mountain-like [notion] of “I,” the occurrence of causes and effects, the 
accumulation of causes and conditions, are undeceiving and undeniably occur, as 
they are not distinct [7a3] from being established as substantially existent and as 
real in the purview of one with narrow vision. It is called conventional reality," 
and by the force of delusion for both cause and effect and the meaning of 


“suchness,” the delusion for the cause and effect and karma and its effects, 
which produce the three lower realms of rebirth from sinful unvirtuous actions, 
does not exist for the object of suchness. By the force of delusion, through 
contaminated virtue, one has the cause and effect of rebirth among gods and 
humans, and through the freedom from delusion by understanding all existence 
as suffering, one generates detachment. 

For the purpose of abandoning the cause of that [suffering] by taking up the 
two trainings, one attains one's own liberation through the cause and effect of 
the Inferior Vehicle (theg dman, hinayana). The training of a bodhisattva who is 
impelled by the aspiration to awaken (bodhicitta), who produces [the aspiration] 
spontaneously and continually for the benefit of all sentient beings who pervade 
the limits of space, is the cause and effect of the Great Vehicle (theg chen, 
mahayana). The six or eight types of consciousness of ordinary individuals and 
the wisdom of aryas are all due to the cause and effect of birth from four 
conditions [that are perceived] as real along with their appearances. The 
appearances to sentient beings in hell of the four levels of red-hot irons and so 
forth; the appearances of skeletons, pus, and blood, and so forth for hungry 
ghosts; the appearances to animals, those who abide in and are scattered 
throughout the outer oceans and continents; the appearances to humans among 
the four continents; the appearance of the six types of desire-realms gods; the 
appearances that arise at certain times of the mansions of the brahma-realm gods 
of the first concentration up through the individual mansions of the gods of the 
fourth concentration; and even all the appearances of the pure fields, the 
extremely pure fields of the buddhas, are from the perspective of one with 
narrow vision. Therefore, since it is true [from this perspective], the Buddha did 
not contradict teaching the world [the appearances of cause and effect]. 
[However,] it is said that the correct teaching is nothing [7b] whatsoever. 
Therefore, those who elaborate by differentiating the ultimate as emptiness, and 
who then, throughout existence, conventionally apprehend [things] as real, 
[understand] that by taking life sentient beings are reborn as hell-beings, hungry 
ghosts, or animals; that when one is reborn as a human, one issues forth the 
maturations of harmonious life and sickness and so forth; that when one 
abandons the taking of life, one is reborn as a god or human among the happy 
realms. Moreover, through issuing forth the maturation of long life and little 
sickness, one places trust in all that is said about abandoning nonvirtue and 
persevering in virtue, having relied on conventional reality. The great vital point 
is that one is free from the extreme of deprecation. 


The spiritual teacher of Lord [Atisa], Avadhutipa, bestowed on Lord [Atisa] 
the special instruction on nonarising. According to the nature [of this teaching], 
as long as one has not exhausted the view of a self, it is not suitable to belittle or 
waste even the most subtle action. The yogi who has attained the great power of 
concentration, the scholar pandita who is a great master, the elders (sthavira) of 
the samgha—one should not belittle them, thinking, this one has merely attained 
concentration, this one is merely a scholar, and these are merely elders. Great 
supersensory powers see much in understanding that this fault and this belittling 
leads to rebirth now as a hell-being in this place, now a hungry ghost in that 
place, and so forth. Geshé Tónpa said, “O followers of the Elder [Atiša], great 
pretension is inappropriate.”/93 Entities are emptiness. One should imagine in 
meditation that one's hands are placed in a fire with nothing to help one. Since it 
is both the burned and the burner, the hand scorched by fire is said to be reality. 
Generally after attaining confidence, when one belittles, that is deceptive. It 
occurs without volition by the force of the afflictions. Relying on regret when 
engaging in practice, it is possible to not produce an effect. [7b6] Therefore, for 
as long as one does not exhaust the view of a self, [for all beings,] from a cattle 
herdsman up to one training in the the five knowledges, all appears as agreeable. 
It is real as merely that appearance. By this principle, all your rebirths are 
understood to be like an illusory person. One on the first [bodhisattva] level that 
comes after seeing reality, by cognizing the fundamental nature of the 
conventional—the rebirths of the three lower realms, the rebirths of the two 
happy realms, attaining the liberation of a srāvaka or pratyekabuddha by 
training in the three trainings, obtaining buddhahood that performs actions for 
the purpose of all sentient beings who pervade the extent of the sky, the training 
of a bodhisattva that is impelled by the aspiration to awaken, the consciousness 
and wisdom that arises from the four conditions, and all the former appearances 
of these—although the appearances exist, they are not fixated on as truly 
existent and are understood to be like an illusion. Since they are understood as 
being like an illusion after attaining the first ground onward, it is proper to send 
out a hundred emanations instantaneously. Appearances are never at all suitable 
if substantially established. 

There are different tenets for whether appearances exist or do not exist for 
one in reality or on the Buddha level. If they exist, there is not any invalidation 
from mere evanescent appearances. In this way, through vajra-like 
concentration, postmeditative appearances are not accepted and there is only 
meditative stabilization on reality from this point onward that abandons without 


exception the subtle latencies of grasping things as real. Therefore, while the 
fundamental nature of the aggregates and so forth is like an illusion, the childish 
apprehend them as real, having relied on a delusive basis, from which occurs the 
view of a self and being bound in samsara by the misknowledge that is deluded 
in regard to reality. The fundamental reality of the conventional is like an 
illusion, and one should study, reflect, and repeatedly contemplate like 
Sangphuwa, who repeatedly diminished the grasping of things as real. Once on 
the path of vision, since one realizes that the fundamental nature is like an 
illusion, it is just like being taken by the hand. The ultimate (don dam) or the real 
(vang dag pa) is the highest of objects and the undeceiving object, or, it is the 
ultimate since it is the object of holy wisdom. When construing the unfabricated 
way things are, through the principle that “when the conventional that appears is 
analytically examined just as it, nothing whatsoever is found. The unfindable is 
itself the ultimate.”794 The text says, “when the conventional as it appears,” 
and the very nature of this is nonarising. By examining with the great 
reasonings, that which is the nature is realized. If the conventional is 
substantially established, it has no benefit, since the ultimate is unproduced. 
Relying on a conventional reality that is substantially established is the source of 
all faults. 

[827] For this, reasoning, when construed at the base of all production and 
cessation, is called “dependent-arising” (rten 'brel gyi gtan  tshigs, 
pratityasamutpadahetu); “one and the many” (1.e., gcig du bral gyi gtan tshigs, 
ekanekaviyogahetu) is the second reasoning. By dividing production and 
cessation into three there are four [reasonings altogether]: the reasoning of 
dependent-arising, the diamond splinters (rdo rje gzegs ma'i gtan tshigs, 
vajrakanahetu), and the reasoning of the production and cessation of the four 
limits (mu bzhi skye gog gi gtan tshigs, catuskotyutpādapratiseddhahetu).795 
For this, generally, since the production and cessation of existence or 
nonexistence in terms of effects and causes, when examined by the three times 
[of past, present, and future], is not suitable to produce a result, it is called 
“dependent-arising.” The Acarya [Nagarjuna] teaches that since cause and effect 
occur only through mutual dependence, [8b1] there will be an effect only in 
dependence on a previous cause, and just as an effect is dependent on a former 
cause, the cause and effect is fabricated and does not have an independent 
nature, and this is regarded as the reasoning of dependent-arising. 

[8b1] To refute the arising of the existent and nonexistent, Nagarjuna states 
in his Sūnyatāsaptati: The existent cannot be produced, since it is [already] 


existent; the nonexistent cannot be produced, since it is nonexistent.796 


Since they [existence and nonexistence] are incompatible dharmas, there is 
not both either. Because birth does not exist, permanence and cessation do not 
exist. The Samkhyas assertion is clarified by the condition of a single existent 
effect from the beginning, and our own school, the Vaibhasika, claim that a 
future effect is presently pulled along by the condition of a single existent cause; 
since this present existence is accepted as coming along from the past, the three 
times are substantially established and both [cause and effect] are accepted as an 
existent that is already produced. The majority of others assert production as 
nonexistent. The Catuhsataka unanimously condemns this assertion. Further, not 
including most of the sütras, [some] accept the existent as produced. For all of 
these views, the Sūnyatāsaptati (v. 4) states: The existent cannot be produced, 
since it is [already] existent; the nonexistent cannot be produced, since it is 
nonexistent; since they are incompatible dharmas, there is not both [existence 
and nonexistence]. 


The Madhyamakavatara states that it is not acceptable by reasoning that: Pillars 
and so forth as ornaments of houses are meaningless to those who assert an 
effect as existent and to those who assert an effect as nonexistent."797 


By being established as existent, it is unnecessary for an existent to be 
produced. Since there does not exist a time of being nonproduced when it is 
produced having a nature that is already established, there would be endless 
production. When supported by a cause that is existent, since a nonexistent 
production would not occur, there would be pointless production. By the 
reasoning that states, *even by one hundred million causes a nonexistent will not 
be subject to change,"7?5 even a cause with great power is not able to produce a 
nonexistent. It will be like the production of a rabbit's horn, when produced 
from a cause that is nonexistent. Since existence and nonexistence are 
contradictory dharmas that are not possible, it is not acceptable to produce 
something that is both [existent and nonexistent]. How is it acceptable to 
produce something that is both [existent and nonexistent] if there is a nonexistent 
effect for a cause that is existent? When examining whether something exists 
through production or exists without production, the existent as a cause itself is 
not established, and since a cause is posited having relied on an effect, it is not 
acceptable for existence through the cause itself with a nonexistent result, and 
since there is a consequence for the faults of both, both are not possible. When 


examining from the point view of the cause, Nagarjuna states, Not arisen from 
self, nor from another, nor from both or without a cause do any things ever exist 
anywhere. 799 


Arising is not acceptable from itself, from other, from both [itself and other], 
or without a cause. First, arising is not necessary if established from itself 
because when arising is established it would be endless, and because when 
independent entities like seeds [9a] and so forth themselves are [already] 
produced, consciousness, sprouts, and so forth would be without a cause. When 
[the effect] itself is not established, [a cause] will not obtain even its own 
conventional [status], as it would be unsuitable as a cause because of similarity 
with what is produced. Through the reasoning that: It is not even from other, the 
other is other in dependence on the other. 

Without the other, 
the other would not be other.500 


Since an effect 1s not itself established, it is not established as an otherness 
that is related to that. This is because when an other is produced from an other, 
then everything would be produced from everything. An effect does not exist 
from either a permanent or impermanent other. A permanent [other] is not 
acceptable as an effect, as it would be produced either gradually or 
instantaneously. It would be impermanent if produced gradually, and if 
instantaneously, all effects would be perceived at one time. One is not able to 
assert an established effect because successively perceived impermanance is not 
suitable as a cause, because things of the past from among the three times would 
not arrive, disintegratedness and production would not exist. Since imputation 
would not occur concurrently in the present, cause and effect would be pointless. 
Since the consequence of both faults [of a permanent or impermanent other] and 
both [permanent and impermanent other] are contradictory dharmas that are not 
acceptable, an effect is not established from both [a permanent and impermanent 
other]. 

In the view of production from the condition of one's own seed or cause, 
from the perspective's “produced from an other condition” and “it is produced of 
itself,” since it is produced from an other, production would be from both [one's 
own cause and an other]. For the Samkhyas, since a preexistent effect exists 
from the beginning, it is eliminated by conditions that exist from the perspective 
of the effect existing from the beginning. If it is from itself and if there are other 


causal conditions, how can it be [produced from] both? The condition of the seed 
and the sprout is not itself established because the relation is one of cause and 
effect, as the former and latter are different. Likewise, since the conditions 
themselves are not established, as both product and nonproduct are different, one 
is not released from the previous defect of the consequence of both faults. 


Because that which is causeless does not depend on anything else, it 
would be either permanently existent or permanently nonexistent. 
Things occur intermittently because they are dependent.50! 


This reasoning [indicates] there is not arising without a cause. For those who 
advocate causeless arising, [let us ask]: Who is cut by a sharp thorn? Who draws 
the colorful tail of the peacock? Who makes the stem, leaves, and flowers of the 
lotus, if all these arise without a cause? These questions refute those who 
advocate causeless arising. Since an object is without distinction if it 15 
causeless, the qualities of a peacock would exist for a crow and so forth. The 
qualities of a lotus would exist for a willow, a rhododendron bush, and so forth. 
[9b] Since Jnanagarbha states in his Two Realities that “many do not produce 
one, many do not produce many, one does not produce many, and one does not 
produce one,"502 production is not acceptable when examined from the four 
extremes [of existence, nonexistence, neither, or both]. Conventionally, 
production is only fundamental for the arising of one effect from a collection of 
many causes and conditions, while ultimately production is not acceptable. 
Although many potencies exist as a cause for the faculties, objects, appearances, 
and mental engagements, because it is not agreeable for cause and effect, as 
there is only a single quality of consciousness that is the effect, a single effect 
will be causeless. Would there not be the arising of many effects by many 
causes, since there is arising that has the immediately preceeding condition 
similar to the cause, the eye faculty, and the apprehension of form and the self, 
which cognizes the consciousness that is an effect from the object such as form? 
Accordingly, the nature of the consciousness and realization and so forth would 
either be one or many. If you ask would it be one, is it one as the nature of a 
single consciousness or many distinct [consciousnesses]? If according to the 
former, there would be the previous fault of one arising from many, and if 
according to the latter, there would be many visual consciousnesses. If there are 
many, an arising of the nature and so forth would be realized by many 
conditions, but if consciousness is not produced, consciousness would be 


causeless. Furthermore, when many causes produce many effects, is each and 
every effect that is produced applied to all the causes or is each and every cause 
applied to each and every effect? If according to the former, there would be the 
fault of producing one by many, and if according to the latter, there would be the 
fault of producing one by one. If the cause, the faculty of the eye itself, produces 
later a concordant of its own type and eye consciousness is produced, does one 
[cause] produce many [effects]? Accordingly, is the faculty that produces a 
concordant type and the faculty that produces consciousness an identical or 
distinct nature? Is it identical? Accordingly, it is not suitable for many natures of 
an effect to arise from the single nature of a cause. If the faculties are distinct, 
there would be many [effects] that are produced from many [causes]. 
Furthermore, if the nature of the cause did not exist apart from the one, many 
qualities for the effect would arise, and cause and effect would be discordant. 
Many effects would be without a cause, and by a single cause many effects 
would be produced either simultaneously or gradually. If according to the 
former, all the effects, many simultaneously, would be cognized at one time, and 
when according to the latter, there would occur the fault of producing many 
[effects] by many [causes]. What if one cause produced only one effect? 
Accordingly, would the sense-faculty at the time of producing a single effect 
produce only that which accords with its own type, or would it produce only a 
consciousness? If according to the former, by not producing consciousness, all 
sentient beings would obtain the status of matter at the first moment. [10a] If 
according to the latter, by interrupting what is concordant with its own type in 
the two kinds of moments, all sentient beings would become deaf and blind, and 
so forth. Both cause and effect, when examined by [the reasoning of the] one and 
many, are not established. Santaraksita, in his Madhyamakalamkara, at first 
analyzes the self and so forth, determining that they are not suitable as entities, 
as they do not have causal efficiency to produce an effect when empty. If 
causally efficient, is it instantaneous or gradual? It is not the former, since all 
effects are cognized successively. It is not the latter, as existing sequentially for 
the effect, [and] as the cause through consequence is impermanent, a permanent 
and unitary effect would also degenerate. Likewise, with respect to directional 
parts, do they exist differently or do they exist in singularity? 


[It is claimed that] the atom in the center is in contact with [the other 
atoms forming one particle], or that it is surrounded [by them with 
intervals remaining in between], or that it is in nondimensional 


contiguity [with them, being neither contact nor intervals between 
them].803 


[However], if some say, [the atom in the center] entirely faces one 
atom in the front and also entirely faces another atom, then how can 
there be gross things like earth, water, and so forth?504 


Through such reasoning, by having various parts, the form aggregate is not 
established as a unity. In this way, many is not established as well, [and] since 
many is not established, the support and the object are not established. The five 
sense-doors, consciousness, are not established, and since those are not 
established, the mind as soon as it stops is not established, and since that is not 
established, the consciousness of the mind is not established, and in this way, 
since the sixfold collection of consciousness does not establish the mind, the 
mental factors such as happiness, which are unified with those, are also not 
established. In this way, since form, mind, and mental factors are not 
established, the nonassociated factors that are determined on the status of those 
are not established. Thus, since the aggregates are not established, the elements 
and the sensory-spheres are not established, and mere cognitive representations, 
by the reasoning of the many aspects and the nondifferentiated, are not 
established as a unity. The unconditioned, space, and so forth, since they are 
connected with forms having various parts, are not established as a unity. If the 
unconditioned is not an object of knowledge, then it is established as not having 
an intrinsic nature. If it is an object of knowledge, since knowledge is connected 
successively, the unconditioned also would be impermanent and would be 
established as many; therefore it is not established as a unity. The 
Madhyamakalamkara states: 


When any entity is examined, no unity is found in it. Where there is no unity, 
plurality cannot be found either.505 


Thus by this reasoning the many is also not established, and the Acarya 
[Nagarjuna] states: 


Because the aggregate of form is only a name, space also is only a name. 
Without the elements [10b] how can forms exist? Therefore even [form] is also 
only a name.806 


Thus space is not substantially established and that nature is suitable. The 
Madhyamaka Paricaskandhaka asserts the unconditioned to be four, including 
space, the two cessations, and suchness. The unconditioned itself is also 
established as lacking inherent existence. In this way, when examined by settling 
dependent-arising, even something the size of the tip of a hair that is split a 
hundred times cannot be grasped. That is established, and afterward all that 
exists is sharply examined like this. The Acarya [Nagarjuna] states: When an 
explanation is made through emptiness, whoever claims a fault about it, all of 
that is not designated a fault, as that is equivalent to what is to be proven. 

When there is an argument about emptiness, whoever gives an answer, 
none of that is not a answer, as that is equivalent to what is to be 
proven.807 


The Madhyamakavatara (6.68a-c) states: Since their giving such and such a 
reply is seen as similar to this, and that thesis . . .508 


In this way, this teaching is comprehensive in regard to everything. Through 
hearing and reflection the two realities are ascertained just like this. 

[10b4] The text discusses meditation itself when it states *on a comfortable 
seat" and so forth. First, just as it is taught in the Bodhipathapradipa, through 
having conviction in the karmic principal of cause and effect, one does not 
disregard even the most subtle transgression. One should stay with the factors of 
method to the extent that one can achieve the five perfections through being 
impelled by the aspiration to awaken. With a single teaching, with even a mere 
incense bowl as the object of meditation, one should practice the concentration 
on emptiness. In this way, when following the factors of method at the time of 
cultivating wisdom, it is necessary to remain in solitude for the acquisition of 
meditative serenity (zhi gnas, samatha). All worldly activities are to be settled, 
as one is incapable [of settling them] while remaining in solitude. If a bit [of 
worldly activity] occurs during solitude, that is not satisfying. As the Kam50? 
Say, as soon as one closes the eyes, it would not do to remember all the lower 
worldly activities. As the elements of solitude have few activities, one must not 
have any activities that are not meditation. Furthermore, by having few desires 
and being easily satisfied, the conditions concordant with meditation, one will be 
easily satisfied with the bare necessities. One should keep distant from the place 
of one's birth, abandoning kinsmen. Just as when teaching in fives the 
accumulation of special insight, [11a] ascertain well the characteristics of the 


two realities through studying and contemplation, as well as the well-received 
special instruction of cultivating special insight in accordance with the spiritual 
friend. 

At first, one should have compassion by considering sentient beings as one's 
parents who are confused in the meaning of the two realities and who, through 
the power of apprehending nonexistent things, wander in samsara and are 
differentiated by various sufferings that do not [actually] exist. All sentient 
beings have previously discarded the ability to realize the meaning of the two 
realities as well as the ability to cultivate the meaning of nonarising as a means 
to eliminate apprehending things as real. Pay homage, worship with offerings, 
confess transgressions, and supplicate in order to manifest all the buddhas and 
bodhisattvas who reside in the ten directions and all the Three Jewels. The 
Bhavanakrama states that all the activities of the path of activity, including 
greater and lesser external actions, should be well done. Sit on a comfortable 
seat cross-legged or in a half-cross-legged pose, the path of activity is the 
method for being able to remain [in meditation] for a long time. Remember to 
keep the body very straight, as one should be fully directed toward the object of 
meditation. One should place the nose and the navel as one would cast a line. 
One should bend in front slightly to the left and right. Place the teeth and lips as 
usual and set the tongue against the upper front teeth. Do not keep the eyes wide 
open nor closed, but rather in the path of activity, set [the eyes] at a mere four- 
fingers width at the tip of one's nose, as mentioned in the middle 
Bhavanakrama. 

As for mental applications such as impermanence and so forth on the path of 
application, do freely as you like. It is suitable to lie down or rest on one's back 
even on a road. Consider spreading ten fingers out on one's chest. Then examine 
the [object] with reasoning. This is the special instructions. One goes astray by 
forcing the breath by using a mantra as a method for mental stability as one 
would remain in meditation as if everything is existent. Examine with reasoning 
all objects of knowledge; entities and nonentities are two [distinct] 
classifications. Nonexistent unconditioned entities are not necessary to negate, as 
they are nonentities. Others” imputations of a self of a person and so forth, or the 
appearances to one's own mind, since appearances are actually empty, are not 
substantially established and are not objectified externally, internally, or 
something other than that. 

Efficacious entities are exhausted as merely two [categories, material and 
nonmaterial]. Regarding that, material entities, from the perspective of the 


aggregates, is the aggregate of form, and there are four forms of cause. The 
forms of result include five faculties and five objects, which makes ten. When 
counted together, [11b] this makes fourteen forms. As the forms of cause and 
effect are classified into two categories, they are not established as a unity. The 
elements that pertain to a cause are distinguished as four, and are not established 
as a unity. Each individual element is not independently established, even 
though it is not included with the other three. Even something solid is not 
established as a unity when distinguished by directional parts. Resultant forms 
are not established as a unity when distinguished into sense faculties and objects. 
Since there are five [sense faculties] and five [sense objects], each one 
individually is not established as a unity when distinguished by directional parts. 
The eight substances of subtle atoms are soundless. Possessing the sense of 
touch is the ninth substance. Through the principle called the “tenth substance 
for another faculty," there is a dissimilar substance of an atom. The four 
elements from the four sense-organs [and] the four substances according to the 
atoms of color, odor, taste, and tangible object makes eight. Since the body 
sense-power pervades everywhere, the ninth substance is those atoms. [11b4] 
The eye and so forth have an individual atomic substance, which makes ten, and 
they are grouped as the tenth. One should closely view the atoms of an existent 
sound. The body sense-power has nine or ten atoms. The objects not consisting 
of the sense-powers are eight or nine. If consisting of eight or nine, the objects 
are not established as a unity, as each individual atom when divided by 
directional parts will become either six or ten. The measure of a subtle atom: the 
most subtle [atom] in the dust mote of a sunbeam will become a little more than 
two hundred thousand atoms by six distinctions of stages from an “ox particle." 
810 With respect to a subtlety such like this, when distinguished by six or ten 
directions, it is extremely subtle without remainder and does not appear as an 
object of the mind. In this way, as the aggregate of form is not established, the 
elements and the sensory-spheres that have form are also not established because 
the ten elements and sense-spheres that possess form in regard to the aggregate 
of form itself are posited as ten. 

[11b6] The name basis of nonmaterial entities is the aggregates, and that 
itself is posited on the side of the seven elements of mind, the sensory-sphere of 
the mental (manayatana), and the element (dhatu) and sensory-sphere (ayatana) 
of dharma. Grouped together, all awarenesses are called “mind.” It is clear to 
designate mental factors in the context of the mind so that one does not think to 
group things beyond [mind and mental factors] when examining the status of 


those two. Furthermore, the unestablishment of that which has form is not 
established as mentioned before, but when examining the nature of that itself, the 
past and so forth will change into the three times [of past, present, and future] 
and the mind is asserted by all as impermanent. 

Furthermore, in general, since it is the special instructions to break things 
down from the coarse at first, from previous rebirths up to the present [life] and 
future rebirths from here on make three. [12a] Then this [life] itself is gradually 
broken down into years, months, days, and moments. Here, in terms of the very 
moment itself, the past and the future are nonexistent. Candrakirti teaches that 
since everything is impermanent, there is nothing other than mere cause and 
effect. Since cause and effect is mere dependence, it is conventional, but is itself 
not at all ultimately established. Here the present moment is extremely difficult 
to examine. Nonmaterial entities do not have color, like white and so forth, and 
are free from shapes, like a square and so forth. When nonmaterial entities have 
such a nature, apart from being devoid of touch that obstructs, since such entities 
are not established as having a material nature, they are not established, like 
space. In another way, nonmaterial entities are devoid of unity and multiplicity. 
When considering an object of mental awareness called “mind” for all 
awarenesses, and classifying that into mind (sems) and mental factors (sems las 
byung ba), mind is not established as a unity. This applies to mental factors also, 
for the feeling that is produced as the nature of experience, the perception that 
apprehends phenomenal marks, and the conditioning factors that are produced as 
the nature of effort and exertion may be classified into three and are not 
established as a unity. The mind [12a4] has the nature of ideation, and feeling 
itself when classified at its base has three types. Through classifying, those three 
types of feeling being produced among the assembly of six types of 
consciousness that are distinguished into eighteen types of sensory awareness 
that are not established as a unity. There are even more types of awareness than 
that when classified according to the apprehension of phenomenal marks. Even 
more than that, when produced as the nature of effort and striving, the 
conditional factors are like the trunk of a plantain tree. Consciousness also, from 
among six or eight types, is various when divided for the object for each and 
every one of the sensory organs. Since it observes the accumulation of 
consciousness for the five organs, the consciousness of the eye perceives various 
colors and shapes up to the bodily consciousness perceiving various objects of 
touch. Since mental consciousness has the nature to perceive the various eight 
conditioned dharmas and eight unconditioned dharmas and so forth, that which 


is called an aggregate is not established as singular. If one asserts that the mental 
factors do not exist and that consciousness exists as one group, the Ratnavali 
states: 


If the instant has a final moment, we must assume that it has the other two 
moments as well, namely, the initial and the middle, but inasmuch as the instant 
consists of three moments, the world cannot have the duration of the instant 
(1.69). Again, beginning, middle, and end must be considered to be like the 
instant, namely, each one divided into three moments, the condition of being 
beginning, middle, and end [is not existent by itself nor by another. ]8!! 


Thus consciousness is not established as a unity and is accepted by all as 
being momentary. From this it is necessary to accept an end point. [12b] Further, 
since the beginning is dependent on a middle, segments of time become three. 
When contemplating each and every one of the three segments of time as 
momentary, by the same reasoning the three will each have three, making nine 
segments of time. At any rate, the measure of a instant is taught as one finger 
snap in the refutation of sixty-two [views] from [Candrakirti's] Catuhsatakatika. 
In other [texts], that to be refuted is one hundred twenty or three hundred sixty. 
It is worthless to examine the momentary down to this extent, as it occurs 
without an intrinsic nature. In another way, it is unproduced when examined by 
the five reasonings that refute production. Alternatively, there is natural 
luminosity, and by breaking down through these reasonings, [the mind] is not 
made empty, but since it is naturally unproduced, when it is not elaborated by 
elaborations or not conceptualized by concepts of “this is form,” “this is not 
form,” “low and excellent,” “large and middle-sized,” and so forth, the mind is 
called “luminous.” 


Abiding, arising, and ceasing, existence and nonexistence, low, 
middle, and superior—the Buddha spoke of these under the power 
of wordly transactions, not under the power of reality.8!2 


How is the mind accepted as naturally luminous? Through the principle that 
it is unsuitable to consist of adventitious defilements. The nature of the mind is 
luminosity, and that itself is also called the *element of sentient beings" or the 
"essence of the Tathagata (tathagatagarbha).” Since all conceptual elaborations 
are adventitious defilements, that luminous nature may be actualized through 
study and reflection in purifying the adventitious defilements. [12b6] This 


teaching is similar to Yogacaras who teach that it is considered pure, just as 
water, gold, and space are pure. In this way, when analyzed and broken down 
by the weapon of reasoning, objects of knowledge, from the perspective of 
either having form or not having form, are not at all established, since the very 
wisdom that individually discriminates is not established. This illustration 15 
suitable, as form, experience, and so forth are specific characteristics. The 
general characteristics of all conditioned things is that they are impermanent, 
the general characteristics of all contaminated things is that they are suffering, 
and the general characteristic of all things is that they are selfless and so forth. 
Since all things are unestablished, the very wisdom of that is without 
appearance. Since the wisdom itself in the interval of refuting is without 
appearance, as an object of mind it does not exist. However, since the final 
relation is said to not be established at all in the explanation of reality, material 
entities, nonmaterial entities, and the very wisdom itself are naturally 
unestablished. The explanation of luminosity means that it is free from the 
extremes of elaboration and it is free from all the eight extremes of elaboration, 
such as distinctions of dharmas like cessation and production and so forth. 

[13a1] In this way, having settled the mind at the time of application, one 
eliminates the faults of laxity and excitement from being established in the 
nonconceptual state at the time of meditative equipoise. Laxity is not having 
control over the mind in practice by being overcome with sleepiness, lethargy, 
and so forth. In going to sleep, one arises from sleep not apprehending the object 
of meditation. Laxity is taught in divisions of "great" and “middling,” like 
entering nondarkness, like blinking one's eyes, and like a blind person. 
Excitement is being totally scattered to other objects of meditation, a distraction 
derived from attention being scattered to other virtues. 

Eradicating those: By meditating on entities that are clear and bright, laxity 
passes away. When hardship occurs, select an antidote to both laxity and 
excitement, just as Sāntideva has taught that one should meditate on only the 
remembrance of death. One should sprinkle water on the face if one has gone to 
sleep, or, hearing a great noise, it is suitable to recite the stories of a father's 
death. Meditating on only emptiness is said to be like a great medicine that 
eradicates all unharmonious positions. To summarize in brief, emptiness 
eradicates all other faults of meditation, like the five faults and the five 
obscurations. Moreover, during meditative equipoise when any knowledge or 
objects of knowledge are not at all established, even objects of knowledge, 
material entities, nonmaterial entities, and wisdom itself are not cognized. [1326] 


Anything whatsoever is nonconceptual. The apprehended object and 
apprehending subject, or the (obstruction and the antidote, are also 
nonconceptual. One applies the following words as a cause of the 
nonconceptual, or in another way, by not apprehending anything at all, memory 
does not exist, and through not comprehending anything, one abandons all 
mental activity and stands firm. 

As for this, the practitioners of the Great Completion (rdzogs chen), the 
practitioners of nonmentation  (amanasikara), and those who enter 
instantaneously assert that [meditation] is merely being without memory and 
mental attentiveness, which overturns the scattering of knowledge for the object. 
Just as one will not be free from the fear of demons by meditating that demons 
are not in the castle, likewise one will not be free from the fear of apprehending 
things as real. As previously mentioned, it is necessary to develop nonconceptual 
concentration in a way that cuts off attachment by means of not finding when 
searching through reasoning. [13b] It is like when an intelligent person, having 
hoisted up a lamp, through searching but not finding, is free from the fear of a 
demon. Distinguishing phenomenal marks include the five objects of form and 
so forth, the three times, persons, and the distinguishing marks of women make 
ten. Many more occur in the section on signlessness as a door of liberation in the 
Perfection of Wisdom sūtras. Of concern at present—the grasping of material 
phenomenal marks, nonmaterial marks, and wisdom or even conceptuality, the 
conceptuality of the obscuration and the antidote. A phenomenal mark is an 
object that scatters [the mind] like a thief who sneakingly steals nonconceptual 
concentration. Conceptuality is a coarse object that is like an enemy by 
scattering the actual nonconceptual concentration. One should abide in the 
nonconceptual state, being free from these [phenomenal marks and conceptions]. 
When they arise, through eradicating before the grasping at phenomenal marks 
and the very object of conceptuality, one will train in the nonconceptual mental 
continuum for objects of knowledge not yet accomplished. This section, which 
brings forth the [teachings of the] Acarya [Nagarjuna], was bestowed by the 
Lord [Atisa] to Sangphuwa. 

[13b3] Then, if one decides to go beyond one hour and twenty minutes and 
so forth for the duration of the [meditation] session, one should rise up when the 
body and mind become fatigued. If one does not know the time, one should do 
the right amount [of meditation] according to one's teacher or superior. A 
sudden interruption is unnacceptable for the mind in meditation. It is 
unnacceptable to sit again in the same seat after [immediately] going away from 


the meditation. One should sit down continually in meditation without being 
suddenly interrupted [and] when there is adequate focus on the object of 
meditation. When rising from the meditation mat, make a clap. Since harm or 
sickness may occur, and the body and mind may be harmed, just as Gónpawa 
and Potowa have done, extend all the limbs, rub all the muscles smoothly, and 
with a pleasant and pliable body rise up and go. Moreover, the cross-legged 
posture should be disrupted by rising in the same way. 

The way things are should be examined, as previously, by oneself, and 
meditate just as if there is indeed nonproduction. However, one should dedicate 
the roots of virtue for perfect buddhahood to the extent of reaching all the things 
grasped as real by sentient beings [13b7] by projecting compassion for sentient 
beings who wander in samsara by the force of not cognizing [things as 
unproduced]. At the time of meditation, having closed the door or covered the 
window, sit in meditation. Having arisen [from meditation], it is said that one 
should not eat in the field or give mother's milk to a calf or grass to a horse. For 
all fields and commerce and so forth, it will not do to ask if they are 
accomplished or not accomplished. [14a] This is to get distracted with imputing 
imputations, whereas all phenomena are like an illusion, mental engagement and 
so forth is like thick mist or like a rainbow. As much as possible, one should do 
virtuous acts and so forth for the two collections or the six perfections by body, 
speech, and mind by the method of threefold perfect purity [of agent, action, and 
object]. One should dedicate as much as one achieves for the purpose of 
complete awakening. As in the interval on emptiness, it is taught that afterward 
[things] are like an illusion. Generally, since this is settled after the unmistaken 
treasure of meditative equipoise, it is necessary to weaken attachment for this 
life after meditative equipoise on impermanence. It is necessary to shun evil and 
increase virtue after meditative equipoise on the relations of cause and effect. In 
this manner, one should ascertain all meditations with postcontemplative 
knowledge. Both quantities of postcontemplative knowledge and meditative 
equipoise can be purified in Radreng. Later on both quantities can even exist in 
all places. 

Postcontemplative knowledge is in disagreement with the entire world. One 
should uphold a majority of harmonious practices of a bodhisattva, which is 
taught from all the sūtras and sastras of the Mahayana, and rejoice in altruism 
for others—Potowa has [discussed] this. Right now in one's own state of 
meditative equipoise, cultivate only the aspect of integration. In the 
postconcentrative state of this lifetime, there is not another aspect that is desired. 


Just a few persons greatly invoke mindfulness in this lifetime, the extremes of 
the head and shoulder are like one who hears that leads a blind person. The great 
majority of people do not live apart from desirable things, in addition to food, 
clothing, and dear ones, like relatives. The beginner should create as much virtue 
as possible when unable to subdue everything, doing as much as possible for 
each [meditative] fixation with respect to different factors during each individual 
juncture will become meaningful. Finally, it is necessary to offer aspirational 
prayers and cultivate devotion, completely engaging in what is necessary to 
achieve complete buddhahood. Having done so, by meditating on emptiness, one 
will surely become a master, and it will serve as an antidote to all unfavorable 
conditions. One's conduct in the postconcentrative state produces multiple 
virtues in one's own mental continuum and one will nourish sentient beings. In 
cultivating emptiness alone, which does not nourish beings, one will not cognize 
suchness, and even if cognizing, it will be from the point of view of a Sravaka. 

[14a8] In this way, the measure of devotion, in the Siksāsamuccaya—just as 
one wishes for a cool water source in a burning house, by gathering the evil 
spirit of grasping things as real or through the darkness of delusion, [14b] all 
mother-like sentient beings accumulate various bad actions and have extensive 
passionate attachment. One wanders in cyclic existence, which is everywhere 
like a house blazing. Then, emerging from that state by cultivating the 
understanding of nonproduction, by great devotion one thinks that grasping 
things as real is to be avoided, but that is not to experience the undegenerated 
essence. Moreover, when not falling into scattering while meditating for as long 
as one is able and for a long time, one is said to reach the boundary at the point 
of the fundamental state of awakening, the essence. Futhermore, it is necessary 
to employ both meditative equipoise and posterior practices continuously for 
multiple years, months, days, or even for an instant. After eliminating unceasing 
evil deeds, it is necessary to have a basis of meditation. Then, at that time, 
unconscientious behavior will be eliminated. With solid, erroneous 
predispositions, not to abandon the taste of alcohol would not do; it is just like 
pursuing a cooked, rotten fish while not knowing the pure portions. It is 
necessary to be unconcerned even in the time interval after meditation. 

From the point of view of those with incalculable good fortune, who have 
done what is needed, even the Noble Sadaprarudita's great good fortune3!3 was 
mainly through practicing the factors of method. At the time of Geshe Shónjung 
(gzhon byung) arriving at Radreng, saying that there exists the special 
instructions for obtaining the accomplishment of the Great Seal (mahamudra) in 


this very lifetime for all individuals, Potowa [taught that] the fortune of 
accomplishing the Great Seal in this very lifetime is not [innately] produced 
like our own complexions. Rather, it is said to be produced on the ground of 
one's own [effort], like the eighteen different craftsman of the great city of the 
central land and those skilled in the five topics of science and so forth. The 
understanding of all phenomena is said to be the only thing that counts. Reality 
is again said to be the only single truth, the only object of the unproduced. It is 
just suchness. The worldly meditate on the state of nonproduction emerging 
dimly as substantially existent and that does not pass beyond the conventional 
itself. All seeing is seeing false conventionalities. 

Meditative equipoise and the exact perception of the bodhisattva's 
postconcentrative state, from the point of seeing reality onward, are precepts of 
the Samdhinirmocana|siitra]. Called the center of the sky by being free from 
extremes, there does not exist a center that has a reference point. It is an example 
illustrating that nothing at all is established. The other eight examples of an 
illusion [15a] and so forth exist as mere appearances from collecting and 
assembling. The establishment of a real nature is an example that is established 
as nonexistent. Geshé Tónpa widely taught that correct conventional activities 
are said to be mundane postconcentrative appearances. Since it is likewise, the 
postmeditative attainment after seeing reality realizes the true nature of the 
conventional. Through the blessing of the Buddha, all the eight examples of 
illusion, along with the plaintree, come forth as a means to understand the 
meaning of nonproduction. After the teachings have subsided, all those who are 
incapable are taught the [analogy of the] echo from this moment on as a measure 
of disappearance. 

[15a2] *From the point of time when" indicates to ascertain the meaning at 
the level of a Buddha. The text states that the concentration is like the example 
of a vajra. Just as the vajra destroys all entities while itself remaining 
indestructible, likewise when attaining this concentration all the latencies of 
apprehending things as real are destroyed while the apprehension of things as 
real is unable to create a nature that apprehends things as real. The teaching of 
Candrakirti asserts that, from this point on, all movements of mind and mental 
factors are perpetually cut off. This system of thought does not assert the activity 
of postconcentrative attainment other than meditative equipoise. Even if 
accepting postconcentrative attainment, alternations [between  meditative 
equipoise and postconcentrative attainment] are not accepted. The object of 
meditation of meditative equipoise at all times is taught to be reality. The 


Daśabhūmikasūtra, by means of questions and answers, teaches that the 
meditative equipoise is only for the welfare of sentient beings. The meaning is 
that by the first moment of exalted wisdom in the second moment of attaining 
the vajra-like concentration through the principle “that totally pervades the 
sphere of objects of knowledge,” all objects of knowledge just as they are (Ji Ita 
ba, yathavad-bhavika) and to their utmost extent (ji snyed pa, yavad-bhavika) 
are spontaneously realized just as they are. After that, the meaning of abiding is 
shining like a great sun that never declines. 

We settle buddhahood awkwardly only in the Buddha level. Buddhahood is 
understood as merely nirvana for the Sautrantikas in not having a continuum of 
utmost highest wisdom. One is unable to measure [a continuum] that has entered 
into the stabilizing on the meditation of cessation, since at the time buddahood is 
only the meditative equipoise that does not posses subsequent knowledge. It 
would not do to understand that state of meditative equipoise as a time opposite 
from that of blinking the eyes or deep sleep. [15b] In following Mahayana 
sütras, one proceeds with faith alone on the qualities of the Buddha level. 
However, buddhahood is not realized from the sāstras. Since even the lords of 
the tenth stage are said not to realize [things] other than the sun among the 
clouds or merely the space of a needle's eye, how could we realize [reality] by 
stating only what is picked out by our own conceptuality? At the time of asking 
Geshé Tónpa whether a continuum of wisdom was possessed or not and whether 
subsequent attainment was possessed or not at the level of a buddha, [he 
replied:] *I say that I have not known awakening indivisibly and exactly as it is 
because it has not been known previously by anyone other than a buddha 
himself." Therefore it is suitable for the Buddha to be the source of one's own 
refuge if one is 1ll at ease in the world. It is suitable even if ill at ease with the 
particular thought in mind to save sentient beings in order to attain buddhahood. 
Acting for the benefit of sentient beings is suitable whether or not it is suitable 
for there to be a continuum of wisdom or whether or not subsequent attainment 
is suitable. This is like the conceptual thought that precedes the preparation for 
wisdom. Furthermore, acting for the benefit of sentient beings is said to be 
exclusively projected at the time of generating the initial aspiration thought [for 
awakening]. 

[As regards the text] “if it is not so that there is not subsequent attainment 
on the level of a buddha, then what is the distinction with a bodhisattva?” 
and similar words, it may be that this teaching is not indicated in reasoning and 
scripture, but since the activity of subsequent attainment is a quality of training 


to be done, it is taught only in the sütras of reasoning themselves. Isn't it 
deceiving sentient beings, who are entertained at first, by cutting off the benefit 
to others when abiding on the ground of only permanent meditative equipoise? 
How does the benefit to others arise? The benefit arises as follows. At first, by 
generating compassion, one produces the altruistic aim to benefit sentient beings. 
Then the accumulations are gathered solely for the benefit/welfare of sentient 
beings. Aspirational prayers are also made solely for the benefit/welfare of 
[sentient beings]. From the perspective of a buddha who is practicing for sentient 
beings, one does not achieve the benefit/welfare of sentient beings from the 
power of meditative equipoise itself. Furthermore, from the beginning of 
buddhahood, because of the ability to completely accomplish the welfare of 
sentient beings until sentient beings are exhausted, [the Buddha's] appearance 
and disappearance does not exist and [he] comes forth spontaneously, 
independent of exertion. Therefore there is also not forgetting. There is 
forgetfulness when it is necessary to rely on effort and exertion. In this way, 
from the purview of a buddha, there is not conceptuality. This does not conflict 
with the forces of the fortune of sentient beings who are different due to outward 
actions and actions based on the five sense objects into differences of higher and 
lower. From the Tathagatotpattisambhavasütra: 


When the orb of the sun arises initially, it reflects on the elevated mountain 
peaks, [16a] then gradually it reflects heroically in all the deep forests and in the 
lower areas, as it is taught that the activities of the buddha level are in every way 
a system of deeds for the benefit of others. Through the qualities of the 
Tathagata and his inconceivable wisdom: some are in the circle of attendents; 
some are inclinded toward becoming a monk of the Tathagata and are known to 
renounce the family; some become monks; some practice austerities; some 
proceed to the seat of awakening; some understand him to sit at the seat of 
awakening; some understand that he conquers over Mara; some know that he 
manifests buddhahood; some understand that he is requested to turn the wheel of 
dharma by Brahma and so forth; some understand that he turns the wheel of 
dharma; some hear him give a discourse on the Srávaka Vehicle; some hear him 
give a discourse on the Pratyekabuddha Vehicle; some hear him give a discourse 
on the Great Vehicle; some see a sixfold-tall Tathagata; some instantly hear him 
from far away; some see him in the body of a Tathagata hundreds of thousands 
of niyutas of kotis long; some see him as a golden-colored Tathagata; some see 
him as the color of a precious wish-fulfilling jewel; some understand him to pass 


into complete nirvana, some understand him to achieve complete nirvana, some 
understand him to be inclined to engagement, some understand him as one 
incorruptible body, some understand him to establish relics of a Tathagata, some 
understand him to mature ten years after attaining complete buddhahood, some 
understand him to pass ten years in his complete nirvana, some understand him 
to arrive at the terrace of awakening, some understand the teaching of Bhagavan 
Sakyamuni to disappear, some understand ten, twenty, thirty, forty, or hundreds 
of thousands of niyutas of kotis of eons since his complete nirvana, some 
understand an ineffable number of aeons since Bhagavan Šākyamuni's 
buddhahood. The Tathagata perpetually grows in these activities through the 
force of considering the welfare of sentient beings nonconceptually, without 
conceptuality, even more so in a spontaneous, nonconceptual manner,3!4 


The Avatamsakasiitra states: 


Mañjuśrī, it is as follows: [16b] For example, there is an ocean that is five 
thousand yojanas in size. A bird sits at the edge [of the ocean], as [there] it is 
suitable to drink. There are some lotus-leaf coverings. With respect to this 
[scenario], a man has a thousand-spoked-wheel iron chariot. The chariot is 
drawn speedily by a strong horse who is like a garuda bird, the axles do not 
touch the water when pulled by the horse, and the lotus petals are not injured 
when the chariot is drawn in this way. A poisonous snake springs forth from the 
ocean. Instantly, in the moments of the chariot turning, [the snake] encircles the 
chariot seven times. In the moment of the poisonous snake encircling the chariot 
one time, the monk Ananda explains and understands ten qualities of ten 
Dharmas. In the moment of Ananda's explaining a single Dharma, the monk 
Sàradvatipütra understands in a single moment one thousand aspects of Dharma. 
In the single moment in which Saradvatipütra explained the aspects of Dharma, 
the monk Maudgalyayana passes through eighty thousand world-realms. In the 
moment in which Maudgalyayana passes through a world-realm, in that moment, 
the Tathagata instantly teaches everywhere and spontaneously in a 
nonconceptual manner, easily through the realm of reality (dharmadhātu), in 
world-realms of the ten directions to the limits of the realm of space, in each and 
every world-realm in all the ocean of galaxies, in each and every continent, to 
each and every hair on your head. Furthermore: dying and passing from the 
realm of Tusita; entering the womb; being born; being received by Indra and 
Brahma; [16b6] arranging a dwelling place; taking seven steps; looking in the 


ten directions, making a great lion's roar, training in arts, crafts, athletics, and all 
the five sciences, being taught in the stages of royalty, sporting in the retinue of 
female attendents, going forth to the forest grove, tending toward omniscience; 
departure from home; taking up the homeless life; performing austerities; 
forsaking the eating of food; departing to and entering the seat of awakening; 
conquering over Mara; awakening into buddhahood; viewing with his eyes 
unblinking at the tree of awakening; being requested to teach by great Brahma; 
turning the wheel of dharma; going to the divine realms; providing different 
aspects to the object of complete awakening; [17a] the turning the wheel of the 
law; giving the name of the eon, the measure of time, the array of the retinue, the 
manner in which the arrangement of the buddha-field is purified; the activity and 
aspiration of the mind for awakening, the perfections, grounds, [and] 
supersensory knowledges, the patiences, the dharanis, the concentrations, the 
liberations; the offerings for that; the immeasurable objects of dharma of the 
bodhisattvas and the tathagatas; the different engagements in the immeasurable 
cloud of dharma; the ripening of sentient beings; the different aspects of setting 
forth skillful means; emanating great miraculous emanations; indicating the 
great complete nirvana; distributing solid relics in a single body; teaching at all 
times during the flourishing of the practices of Dharma; the conflicts, the 
diminishment, and even disappearance of the holy Dharma. All the practices in 
the places of non-Buddhists, even in the entire succession of previous rebirths, 
by teaching continuously through blessings to the limit of eons until the end of 
time, on each and every mere hair, from the ten directions the very momentary 
object up through each and every hair-pore, the tathagatas in the three times, all 
along with the oceanic assembly of bodhisattvas, all the extensive array of 
buddha qualities, all the arrays of the abodes of the lineages of sentient beings, 
the extensively designated sensory-spheres of the lineage of sentient beings, all 
of the extensively arranged, perfectly established activities of bodhisattvas, and 
all the extensive arrangement of the object of a tathagata are instantly taught in a 
nonconceptual, spontaneous manner. All the extensive array of omnipresent, 
continuous blessings to the limit, until the end of time, he teaches down to the 
mere measure of a hair, in that very moment, through ten directions, instantly 
teaching spontaneously and nonconceptually in all realms of sentient beings 
without exception, every sentient being without a body, all sentient beings with a 
body, and other distinctions of shape, color, voice, language, and different 
aspects of teaching Dharma and so forth. [17b] Through the force of the thoughts 
of other sentient beings, he teaches in all ways continuously through blessings to 


the limit until the end of time. Mafiju$ri, it is as follows, at midnight of the 
fifteenth day of the waxing phase of the moon, the arising of the orb of the moon 
over Jambudvipa is seen in places in front of all women, children, and young 
maidens. The orb of the moon, nonconceptually without thought yet 
spontaneously, arises like this, having unshared qualities that are nonconceptual. 
Likewise, all sentient beings, just as they resolve and just as they are to be 
trained, are seen to dwell in front of the Tathāgata. The tathāgatas, 
nonconceptually, without thought yet spontaneously, arise with such deeds 
through the unshared qualities of a Buddha.5!5 


Thus the benefit is illustrated through all sides. Although there are many 
scriptures and reasonings for completely ascertaining the meaning of the two 
realities and ascertaining the level of a buddha, here I will not elaborate. As the 
special instructions of meditating on the meaning of nonproduction are taught in 
the manner of pointing out [the moon] with a finger, therefore they are only 
instructions of the Middle Way.8!6 This is in accordance with engaging in the 
teachings of the methods of the nonconceptuality of nonproduction in all the 
secret mantra texts. Teaching using another terminology is sometimes difficult to 
understand. Entering the spindle of that terminology leads to a great abyss that is 
unsuitable for meditation. 


Through illuminating the special instructions of the Middle Way, 
whatever virtue I have have obtained, may all beings become 
omniscient through entering the path of the Middle Way. 


[18a] In cutting off all affairs [of worldly life], one does not meet with evil 
friends. In meeting with good friends through proper measures, one should 
greatly progress in the protective commitments that one has promised. One 
should mainly refrain from material things of this life such as food, clothing, and 
so forth. However, do not fall into decay. Whatever dharma has been produced 
in the present that is unfinished should not diminish. One should be greatly 
concerned about faulty moral virtue and spoiled vows. May it be auspicious. 
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Appendix of Translated Passages 


1. Atisa's Bodhisattvacaryavatarabhasya 


[The following passage is an excerpt from Atisa’s 
Bodhisattvacāryāvatārabhāsya, a summary on Santideva’s Bodhicaryāvatāra, 
where Atisa directly addressed the controversial topic of the status of gnosis at 
the level of a buddha. | 


The Dharma body (dharmakaya) is the level of buddhahood where 
gnosis (j7idna) has been cut off. To understand that the continuum of 
gnosis is cut off: that gnosis while in the phase of the Dharma body 
does not substantially exist according to the view of permanence, 
nor does it not exist at all according to the view of annihilation. 
Both [permanence and annihilation] are not acceptable. In brief, 
within present cyclic existence, the continuum of conceptual 
knowledge is not acceptable as a singular cause to experience [the 
Dharma body]. Through eliminating all conceptual thought of the 
subject that apprehends and for the object that is apprehended, it is 
said that “the nonexistence of the object of observation itself is 
pacified.” That is called the Dharma body. It is for these reasons 
[that the Bodhicaryāvatāra states], When neither an entity nor 
nonentity remain before the mind, then, because there is no other 
aspect [to observe], the [mind] is pacified without any 
apprehension.3!7 


To further understand that the continuum of gnosis is cut off, the 
Acarya Aksayamati asked Arya Mañjuśrī, “Noble One, is this 
continuum of conceptual knowledge discerned within a buddha's 
gnosis?” [Mafiju$ri replied,] “Even that gnosis is not apprehended.” 
Therefore, [the Bodhicaryāvatāra states, | 


“The ultimate is not within the range of the intellect. Mind and 
words are conventional,”818 


In this way, this continuum of present knowledge is taught not to 
experience [the ultimate]. The Acarya asked, “If there is not an 
object of mind for the ultimate, how will [the ultimate] be 
experienced?” [Manjusri replied,] “When sought out from the 
purview of those with limited vision, it is the experience of 
nonexistence. It is for this reason that one explains ultimate reality 
with synonyms such as “internal emptiness, external emptiness, 
internal and external emptiness, the emptiness of emptiness, great 
emptiness.”” 

[The Acarya said,] “In that case, the synonym for those of 
limited vision is emptiness and one then wonders if that which is 
construed as ultimate reality is changeless and stable and separately 
exists as one.” [Mafijus$ri replied,] “Since it is taught that the 
ultimate is emptiness, one states, ‘It is devoid of even the gnosis that 
realizes the ultimate.’ In brief, when all the conceptual thoughts of 
those with limited vision disappear, by being devoid of sentient 
beings, their objects, their activities, and so forth, gnosis is cut off.” 

[The Acarya asked,] “If realization does not exist for the benefit 
of beings, since gnosis has been cut off, how would that be suitable, 
as even the two form bodies [of a buddha] would not occur? How 
can they exist according to individual karma and good fortune?” 

[Manyusrit replied,] “[The two bodies] appear to bodhisattvas, 
sravakas, pratyekabuddhas, and ordinary individuals even though 
nonconceptual wisdom does not exist, [as the Bodhicaryavatara 
9.35 (Tib. 36 states,] ‘As the wishing-gem and the magical tree 
fulfill desires, so the body of the Conqueror appears because of 
those to be disciplined and his vow.’” 

[The Acarya asked,] “Well then, as the appearance is totally 
based on merit, when there is a precious jewel such as that, the 
jewel and so forth are nonconceptual. If the blessings of a 
nonconceptual buddha do not exist, what is the meritorious fortune 
of individual sentient beings, srāvakas, pratyekabuddhas, and 
bodhisattvas? If merit is not accumulated, then there is not an 
appearance.” 

[Manyusri replied,] “That is not [the case]. For example, when 
the form of the moon appears in clear water, if the water does not 
exist, then the appearance of the moon does not exist. If the moon 


does not exist, the cause for the appearance in the water does not 
exist. Similar to this example, if the bodhisattvas and so forth do not 
exist, the appearance of the form body does not exist. Like the 
moon, if the Buddha does not exist, the cause for the occurrence of 
the form body does not exist. In this way, therefore, although there 
is not conceptual thought, when the conditions are gathered by 
training on the path, all the activities are accomplished through 
observing sentient beings as an object and then, due to previous 
aspirational prayers, the form bodies appear while not having 
conceptuality and accomplish owing to the force of previous 
aspirational prayers. For example, previously as a brahmin, 
Mafiju[$ri] constructed a snake-healing pillar, thinking to benefit 
others. Accordingly, the brahmin perished after constructing [the 
pillar], and [the pillar] benefits others, although it does not have 
conceptual thought in its benefits. Likewise, although the perfect 
Buddha does not have gnosis that realizes, by the force of previous 
aspirational prayers, the form bodies [appear] in accord with the aim 
of sentient beings and the wishes of bodhisattvas and so forth. In 
this way, it is an essential point for both [sentient beings and 
bodhisattvas]. The precious jewel and so forth are examples of only 
nonconceptuality. Therefore this is explained as a correct example, 
[when the Bodhicaryāvatāra states, ]5!? 


“As a snake charmer perishes after having completed a pillar [of 
healing], even a long time after his perishing, it still cures the effect 
of poison: So also the Conqueror-pillar, having been completed by 
conformity to the Way of Awakening, does all that is to be done, 
even when the Bodhisattva has disappeared.””820 


2. Atisa’s Bodhimargapradipapanjika 


[The following passage is an excerpt from Atisa’s Bodhimargapradipapanjika, 
indicating key Madhyamaka standpoints discussed in the Introduction.] 


[1] When one examines reality, all things that appear and all tenets and 
so forth that are imputed are accepted as being mistaken and false. 


For example, a diseased eye, owing to defects, sees sewing-needles, 
hairs, two moons, or a mass of bees. They exist for an awareness 
that apprehends them in that way. 


For example, through the force of sleep and one's habitual 
tendencies, one experiences happiness, suffering, forms, and so 
forth. They exist for an awareness that apprehends them in that way. 


Likewise, from beginningless time, the diseased eye of ignorance 
with its defects experiences external and internal entities. They exist 
for an awareness that apprehends them in that way. 


Also, from beginningless time, in the great, deep sleep of ignorance 
comes the dream of the four types of habitual tendencies. They are 
experienced when apprehended in that way. 


When one examines the ultimate sense, the real nature of things is 
unable to be established as existent or nonexistent by those mistaken 
conceptions. 


For example, with an unfit, diseased eye one is unable to state that 
hair in one's vision does not exist. When the diseased eye becomes 
fit, one is unable to say that the hair in one's vision exists. 


For example, when one wakes from the sleep of ignorance, one is 
unable to say one sees a dream. As long as one does not wake up, 
one is not able to say the dream does not exist. 


When one recovers from diseased vision, and when one awakens 
from sleep, the hair in one's vision, the dream and so forth, [and] the 
awareness that apprehends them in that way no longer exist. 


Likewise, when one recovers from the diseased vision of ignorance 
or the deep sleep of ignorance, all appearances and imputations and 
the awareness that experiences them no longer exist. 


In proclaiming whether the continuum is interrupted or unceasing, 
for someone who posits existence, the continuum ceases; in reality, 
that does not exist, the childish analysis suddenly comes to end. 


[12] 


[21] 


However, the Acarya Santideva did not claim here that the 
continuum ceases; in his exposition on nonexistence and the 
continuum ceasing, his special instructions state:52! 


There is nothing at all to be removed here. There is nothing to be 
established. Reality should be perceived as it is, and one who sees 
reality becomes liberated.522 


Some of our own and others” schools have established that things 
exist. Others state that things do not exist. 


When one analyzes reality, existence and nonexistence do not exist 
as real limits. They are not able to be established anywhere. 


Those outside the lineage of spiritual teachers, although establishing 
existence, nonexistence, permanence, annihilation, and so forth with 
their inferential knowledge, will grow weary and not reach their 
goal. 


Why did Dharmakirti, Dharmottara, and so forth compose many 
treatises? Scholars wrote [them] in order to refute the objections of 
non-Buddhists. 


Thus valid cognition is unnecessary for cultivating ultimate reality. I 
have already mentioned this elsewhere.s?3 For the time being, it is 
not necessary to speak about it here. 


Therefore one should cast aside texts of logic that are mainly 
concerned with inference and one should cultivate the special 
instructions of the lineage based on the explanatory tradition of the 
Arya Nagarjuna. 


Reality (tattva) that is free from the four extremes—neither existent, 
nor nonexistent, nor both existent and nonexistent, nor even neither 
[existent nor nonexistent]---is known by the Madhyamika. 824 


The Madhyamika realize reality that is liberated from the four 
alternatives: neither eternal, nor annihilated, nor both eternal and 


[22] 


[24] 


[25] 


[27] 


[28] 


[29] 


[30] 


[31] 


annihilated, nor even neither [eternal and annihilated]. 


Gone beyond what corresponds to existence and nonexistence, 
eliminating permanence and annihilation, released from knowledge 
and object of knowledge; this is the tradition of the Great Middle 
Way. 


Those concerned with inference speak of existence, nonexistence, 
permanence, annihilation, and so forth, [and] do not pursue reality; 
their knowledge amounts to nothing more than reification and 
deprecation. 


For example, gold, sky, water, and so forth have pure natures, yet 
the faults that appear to be associated with them should not be 
pursued. 


Eliminate reification and deprecation and cultivate only the reality 
that definitely liberates from all imputations while not residing in 
any tenets. 


Meditate on only the special instructions of the lineage of the Arya 
Nagarjuna, Aryadeva, Candrakirti, Bhavya, and Santideva. 


If there is no one of the lineage, then repeatedly study the texts 
composed by them. 


All things have the door of “A,” from the beginning unproduced, 
unceasing, naturally nirvana, pure by nature. 


Even if one sees, the sight does not exist; the seer, what is seen, and 
the awareness of seeing do not exist at all. The Sage is always in 
meditative equipoise. 


When eliminating all conceptual thought and abiding in the realm of 
reality (dharmadhatu), arising and entering are unacceptable for the 
gnosis of great yoga. 


Therefore I do not accept meditative equipoise and the 
postmeditative state for buddhahood. [Those two] are while abiding 
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on the [bodhisattva] stages, as explained from the 
Avikalpapravesadharani. 


As I have not expanded on this point here, one must repeatedly 
request [its explanation] by making offerings and veneration to a 
spiritual teacher who understands my text. 


By following after Bodhibhadra, who holds the lineage descending 
from Arya Nagarjuna predicted by the Omniscient One, refrain from 
holding any tenet whatsoever. 
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lineage of Potowa Rinchen Sal and his spiritual son Sharawa Yónten Drak (in vol. 19 of Collected 
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Rnal 'byor pa shes rab rdo rje mdzad pa'i bden gnyis kyi rnam par bshad pa (in vol. 21 of Collected 
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Dromtónpa Gyalwai Jungné et al. 2014. 

Matsumoto (1990) and Yoshimizu (1993) have demonstrated the uniqueness of Tsongkhapa's and his 
Gelukpa followers’ understanding of Madhyamaka thought. Ruegg (2010) has argued against 
Matsumoto's analysis. However, the recent Kadampa manuscript evidence favors Matsumoto's and 
Yoshimizu's conclusions (see Apple 2013 and 2015a). 

As noted in Eimer 1982, 47n1, and in Sopa et al. 2001, 24n2, the form Ati$a is derived from the 
Sanskrit atisaya, “eminent, superior" (Tib. phul [du] byung [ba]), rather than the Sanskrit ati + isa, 
"the great Lord," which is not permitted by the rules of Sanskrit grammar. Tibetans often refer to 
AtiSa as jo bo, “Lord.” Note, as well, that early biographies depict the teacher Serlingpa as referring to 
Dipamkarasryfiana as "adhi sha” (= Adhisa) (Chim Namkha Drak 2012a, 97.7, 107.10, 161.21, 
162.17, 164.9, 173.1). However, in Naktso's biography (2014, 399.2, 399.5), his name is already 
attested as Ati$a. See Kano 2016b, 98n8, on the name Adhisa. 

In general, madhyamaka (dbu ma) refers to the system of religious thought and practice and 
madhyamika (dbu ma pa) designates the adherents or followers of the system. See May 1979, 472; 
and Tillemans 2016, 14n1, on the distinction between the terms. 

All Buddhists consider themselves followers of the Middle Way (madhyamapratipad) in that they 
follow a path of practice advocated by the Buddha that avoids the extremes of self-indulgence and 
self-mortification. Buddhists also follow a Middle Way, outlined by the Buddha in discourses such as 
the Kaccayanagottasutta, between the extremes of permanent existence and nihilistic nonexistence 
based on the Buddha's teaching of the eightfold path and dependent-arising (pratityasamutpada). 
After the Buddha's life, different traditions of Buddhist thought arose, each with their own 
understanding of the Middle Way. As demonstrated throughout this book, Atiša follows a Middle 
Way based on the teachings of the second-century Buddhist thinker Nagarjuna. In brief, this tradition 
avoids the extreme of eternalism (Sasvatanta) and the extreme of annihilationism (ucchedānta) based 
on the teaching of two realities, ultimate reality (paramarthasatya) and conventional reality 
(samvrtisatya), construed through a multifaceted understanding of dependent-arising and emptiness 
(sūnyatā). Ati$a's understanding of Nagarjuna's thought is complex and multifaceted in that it 
involves Buddhist spiritual factors such as meditation, nonconceptuality, and an emphasis more on 
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faith than systematic reasoning. Atisa's Middle Way is more than just a philosophy analogous to 
features in modern analytical philosophy. Rather, as indicated throughout this book, AtiSa's vision of 
the Middle Way comprises a whole way of life more in line with Pierre Hadot's conception of 
philosophy as a way of life. On Nagarjuna's thought as a way of life, see Apple 2010. 

The term kadam (bka' gdams) has a broad semantic range that refers to the ka (bka’), “sacred word or 
speech," that is taken as dam (gdams), advice or instruction. As an epithet, kadampa (bka' gdams pa) 
distinguishes its followers as “those who understand the sacred words of the Buddha in terms of 
Atisa's instructions" (Jinpa 2008, 2). The term became popular for Atisa’s followers after the 
founding of Radreng. See section below on the “Early Contemplative Community of Radreng.” On 
traditional understandings of the term “Kadampa,” see Jinpa 2008, 2, 7-8; and Iuchi 2016, 3n1. 

Eimer 1979, 2: 6: “having travelled throughout this great central land of India, the south, Kasmir, 
Bengal, and the Golden Island [Sumatra], for each system of Dharma [he studied] he had innumerable 
teachers (rgya gar yul dbus chen po 'di dang lho dang kha che za hor gser gling nas gling la sogs par 
byon nas chos lugs re re la yang bla ma dpag tu med pa mnga').” 

See Sanderson 2009, 87-108, for the location and size of Vikramasila as well as related manuscript 
and archeological evidence. Uddandapura is also known as Odantapuri. 

Phuntsok Tseten 2011, 5—8. 

Jitari (ca. 1000), also Jetari (Tib. dera las rnam reyal). As noted by Tucci (1956, 249-52) and Ruegg 
(1981, 100n312), it appears that there are two masters under this name, one who lived in the early 
ninth century and the other ca. 1000. The later one is said to have been a teacher of both Atiša and 
Ratnākarašānti. 

Cf. Sherburne 2000, index s.v. Bodhibhadra. 

Bodhimargapradipapanjika (D 282a2-3): 'phags pa klu sgrub kyi man ngag gis dngos grub brnyes 
nas 'phags pa jam pa 'i dbyangs kyi gnang ba ’thob pa mngon par shes pa brnyes pa rgyud thams cad 
dang mdo thams cad dang dul ba'i lung ma lus pa'i dgongs pa dus gcig tu thugs la gsal ba bden pa 
gzigs pa des na gcig nas gcig tu brgyud pa 'i bla ma ni dpal byang chub bzang po di yin pas 'di'i rjes 
su “brang bar bya’o /. Cf. Sherburne 2000, 247, and Miyazaki 2007a, 78. 

Cf. Dromtónpa Gyalwai Jungné 2012a, 230.16-18: di bla ma dam pa rig pa'i khu byug ces bya ba 
slob dpon chen po zla ba grags pa la dngos su slob pa'i mkhas grub chen po de lags mod shes sam a 
ti sha'i bla ma yin zer // (Decleer 1997b, 171). 

See Schaeffer 2007 on multiple persons with the name Avadhütipa, and Tatz 1988 on problematic 
historical accounts of Avadhütipa. 

Sūtrasamuccayasaūcayārtha, extended colophon not in Dergé Tengyur but in Bstan’ 'gyur gser bris 
ma, vol. 118 [a], 513a: /ha khang ke ru'i khyams smad kyi ban de bdag gyis zhus te gdams ngag dang 
bcas te gnang ngo / jo bo'i bla ma a wa dhu ti pas rab tu mi gnas pa 'i lta ba dang / las mtha’ sems 
bskyed pa'i cho ga dang / mdo kun las btus pa'i don man ngag tu byas pa 'di gsum stabs gcig tu 
gnang ba lags so //. Cf. Chattopadhyaya 1967, 462. 

Note that the title page and first folios of the Bden gnyis kyi "bum, “Collection on the Two Realities,” 
was either wrongly copied or misplaced, and should be the first folio that precedes the content of the 
manuscript currently entitled Dbu ma'i man ngag gi 'bum, “Collected of Madhyamaka Special 
Instruction," whose actual content is a brief commentary on Ati$a's Entry to the Two Realities. In 
brief, the title page and first folios of Bden gnyis kyi “bum and Dbu ma'i man ngag gi bum were 
switched at some point in their history and I have corrected the manuscripts’ titles based on their 
corresponding content. 

For activities in the Vajrasana area, see Eimer 1979, 1: 196-205, $$137—69, and for Vikramašīla 
Monastery, see Eimer 1979, 1: 205-13. 

The Tibetan tradition records that the top scholars at Vikramašīla, or at monasteries in places such as 
Bodhgaya, held positions of stature at the entry gates of the monastery where they were known as 
“gatekeeper masters” (mkhas pa sgo). As Kano (2016b, 55n44 and 72n4) discusses, the Indic origins 
of the ambiguous notion of “gatekeepers” at Buddhist monasteries is not presently well understood. 
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308.1—3: de nas rgya gar du 'byon par chas te / pu hrangs kyi rgyal zhing zhes par bzhugs pa i tshe 
'brom gyis mjal ba yin te /). 

The verses of the letter are preserved in Spiritual Biography of Geshé Tónpa (Chim Namkha Drak 
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phan dbang phyug rgyal mtshan; Sha kya gzhon rgyal ba'i sras; and Legs pa'i shes rab. The letter was 
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Ja Dülzin Tsóndrü Bar 2014, 343.11—14; Eimer 1979, 2: 251—52, 8303, Chim Namkha Drak 2012a 
157.11—15; Phuntsok Tseten 2011, 87. 

Bram ze chen po refers to Saraha the Brahmin. Cf. Chim Namkha Drak 2012a, 65.20. 

Ja Dülzin Tsóndrü Bar 2014, 343.15—22; Eimer 1979, 2: 252, 8304. Cf. Chim Namkha Drak 2012a, 
65.20. 

Ja Dülzin Tsóndrü Bar 2014, 343.22-344.1: de nas khu ston gyis kva chur spyan drangs nas khu ston 
rngog ston gnyis kyis zhus nas dbu ma rig pa'i tshogs drug gsung . Chim Namkha Drak 2012a, 
157.15—17: de nas ka chur byon te khu rngog gnyis kyis zhus nas dbu ma rigs pa 'i tshogs drug gsungs 
/. Phuntsok Tseten 2011, 87. 

See Lessing and Wayman 1968 on this classification, as well as Ruegg 2010, 113—14. 

A curriculum is suggested below based on Dromtónpa's biography; see the section below on “The 
Early Contemplative Community of Radreng." 
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Ja Dülzin Tsóndrü Bar 2014, 346.15-20; Chim Namkha Drak 2012a, 161.5—12; Phuntsok Tseten 
2011, 91. Cf. Davidson 2005, 111. See Kano 2014 on Atisa and Naktso's translation of the 
Uttaratantra. 

For an account of the fracas between Khutón and Tibetan members of AtiSa's entourage, including 
Dromtónpa and Amé Naljorpa Janchup Rinchen, see Eimer 1979, 2: 259-66, 8312-818. 

Ja Dülzin Tsóndrü Bar 2014, 349.10; Chim Namkha Drak 2012a, 164.17—165.1; Phuntsok Tseten 
2011, 90. 

See Eimer 1979, 2: 268—70, 8321; Chim Namkha Drak 2012a, 167. 

Sorensen ef al. 2007, 2: 599, 663. 

Van der Kuijp 1987, 105. 

Ja Dülzin Tsóndrü Bar 2014, 353.2—7: yang rngog gis zhu sna mdzad nas dbu ma 'i chos zhus pas dbu 
ma rtog ge la 'bar ba gsungs / de'i man ngag che chung gnyis bla ma nyid kyis mdzad nas dge bshes 
rnal “byor la gzigs su phul bas nged la lkog tu ji ltar khrid pa bzhin du bris nas dug cung zab grags 
gsungs de lo tstsha bas bsgyur nas de'i gsham na ra sa 'phrul snang gtsug lag khan chen du sha kya 
dge slong rngog btsun legs she yis gsol ba btab nas yi ger bkod pa yin bya ba de jo bo'i gsung yin //. 
Chim Namkha Drak 2012a, 169.1—8. 

See Huanhuan and van der Kuijp 2014 for the historical and philological issues in the Tibetan 
translation of this text and other works of Bhaviveka. 

The reconstructed Sanskrit title is Ratnakarandodghatamadhyamakopadesa (Toh 3930). A critical 
edition of the Tibetan and Japanese translation of this work is found in Miyazaki (2007b). 

The Sanskrit title is Madhyamakopadesa (Toh 3929; also 4468). Jo bo rje dpal Idan a ti sha'i rnam 
thar bka’ gdams pha chos (Dromtónpa Gyalwai Jungné 2012c, 1691.8): yang rngog gis zhus sna 
mdzad dbu ma 'i chos zhus pas dbu ma rtog ge "bar ba gsungs de'i man ngag che chung gnyis mdzad 
nas rnal 'byor pa la gzigs su phul bas nged la lkog tu khrid pa bzhin du bris ‘dug cung yang zab drags 
gsung de lo tsa bas bsgyur ba'i zhabs na ra sa 'phrul snang gtsug lag khang chen du shākya 'i dge 
slong rngog btsun legs shes yis gsol ba btab nas yi ger bkod pa yin / zhes pa jo bo'i gsung yin /. Bka' 
gdams chos byung gsal ba'i seron me // (2003, 148): lha sar... rngog gis dbu mdzad pa’i bod ston 
kha cig la rim pa 'i cho ga rgyas par gnang rtog ge 'bar ba bsgyur ba’i zhu ba phul jo bos gnang nas 
nag tshos tshang bar bsgyur de'i zhar la dbu ma'i man ngag kyang mdzad /. The Blue Annals (G6 
Lotsawa Shónu Pal 1984, 1: 316.15-17): der rngog gis lo pan la zhu ba phul nas rtog ge 'bar ba 
bsgyur de'i man ngag tu dbu ma 'i man ngag che chung gnyis mdzad //. 

Chim Namkha Drak 2012a, 177.8-18. 

Chim Namkha Drak 2012a, 178. 

Fimer 1979, 2: 306, 8360: dge bshes ston pas jo bo la zla grags lugs kyi rtog pa phul bas jo bos phyag 
thal mo shar phyogs su sbyar nas da lta rgya gar shar phyogs na lta ba 'di kho na 'dzin . Also cited in 
Thuken Chókyi Nyima's Grub mtha' shel gyi me long and Changkya Rólpai Dorjé's Grub mtha'i 
rnam gzhag chen mo (see Losang Chókyi Nyima 2009, 108, 433n371). 

Naktso completed the translation with the Indian Krsnapandita (Hopkins 2008, 238, note b). 

Eimer 1979, 2: 319-20, 8378. 

Eimer 1979, 2: 321, 8380; Chim Namkha Drak 2012a, 188.12-14. 

Eimer 1979, 2: 321, 8 381. 

Chim Namkha Drak 2012a, 199.20—200: . . . dgung lo bdun cu rtsa gnyis bzhes pa 'i dus su snye thang 
du shing pho rta'i lo'i dbyug gu'i tshes bco brgyad la dga' ldan du gshegs so/. For AtiSa's rebirth in 
Tusita, see Chattopadhyaya 1967, 375, 383, 388. Vetturini (2007, pt. 1, 71) reconstructs the name as 
Gaganāmala. Vetturini (2007, pt. 2, 107): dga’ Idan du rje btsun byam pa'i drung du lha’i bu nam 
mkha’ dri ma med pa zhes bya bar gyur te bka’ gdams glegs bam las bskal bzang di la rje bstun 
byams pa i rjes su rgyal ba seng ge 'byon par gsungs pa de jo bo rje yin par bzhed do . Vetturini 
notes ZLNp 46a, rNrG 94b, and rNrGya 83a 4.4 as historical references for the account of Atisa’s 
rebirth in Tusita. Eimer 1979, 1: 353; Eimer 2003, 24. 

Ja Dülzin Tsóndrü Bar 2014, 386.1321; Eimer 1979, 2: 367-68, 8426, Chim Namkha Drak 2012a, 
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210.8—19; Sgrensen et al. 2007, 404. 

Davidson 2005, 111—12; Eimer 1979, 2: 367-68, 8426. 

See Iuchi 2016 and Spiritual Biography of Geshé Tonpa (Dge bshes ston pa'i rnam thar, Chim 
Namkha Drak 2012b), for an early Tibetan history of Radreng. 

This summary is paraphrased from Spiritual Biography of Geshé Tónpa (Chim Namkha Drak 2012b, 
180a6—182a3). 

Chim Namkha Drak 2012b, 182a3—182a5: [18243] de 'i rjes la dge bshes ston pa dang / rnal 'byor pa 
chen po [182a4] dang dgon pa pa dang shes rab rdo rje dang byams pa 'i blo gros dang / khri mchog 
dang stong btsan dang phyag dar dang yog rdzong dang nye gnas yon tan 'bar dang jo bo'i thugs 
[182a5] dam nas zhes yan chad byon te me pho spre'u'i lo ra sgyeng du chags phab po de yang dang 
po ldan ma'i yul yin pas Idan skad du ra sgyeng bod skad du chu mi ring mo zhes bya ba yin skad /. 
Lechen Kunga Gyaltsen 2003, 162.5—12: khams pa sku mched bzhir grags pa... 

Chim Namkha Drak 2012b, 185a1—6); for the residences and sponsors, see Rwa sgreng gi bshad pa 
(Tuchi 2016, 101—2). 

Spiritual Biography of Geshe Tonpa (Chim Namkha Drak 2012b, 193a1—4): chos pha rol du phyin pa 
brgyad stong mdo 'grel char gnyis / nyi khri tshar gcig / [193a2] 'grel chung mngon rtogs; pa nya tsi 
ka gsung / bslab btus ra sgyeng du ye ma gsung gu rar gcig gsungs / spyod jug lam sgron sgom rim 
[19323] la sogs pa mang du gsung/ sems tsam kun las btus dang theg bsdus dang phran yang mang du 
gsungs / dbu ma shar ba gsum ka gsungs snang [19344] pa mang du gsungs skad /. 

The Blue Annals (Roerich 1976, 265; Cheng du 324.4—6): 'brom de ni snags mtshan nyid gnyis ka 'i 
yon tan shin tu che ste gsang sngags ni spas te cher ma gsung la mtshan nyid la ni brgyad ston pa 
dang brgyad stong 'grel chen dang 'grel chung dang nyi khri snang ba la sogs pa dang . The account 
continues, mentioning that 'Brom-ston corrected the translation of a tantra as well: sngags kyi yang ye 
shes grub pa la 'gyur mcos mdzad snang /. 

Dbu ma 'i man ngag gi bshad pa, Pu to yab sras kyi lugs (Potowa 's Middle Way) 2006, 318.2. 

The Blue Annals (Roerich 1979, 265; Gö Lotsāwa Shónu Pal 1984, 324.7—10): kho bo'i dbu ma i Ita 
ba ci yang ma yin pa bya ba yin gsung ste / don med par dgag pa ste chos kyi grags pas med par dgag 
pa ni ci yang ma yin pa i phyir ro zhes gsung pa bzhin no . “( Brom-ston-pa) [would] say that his 
Madhyamaka position was [that ultimate reality] is nothing at all, the nonimplicative negation of an 
object, for Dharmakirti said, “nonimplicative negation means that it is nothing." Gö Lotsawa Shónu 
Pal (1392-1481) records that the basis of Dromtónpa's statement is from Dharmakirti. Indeed, 
Dharmakirti's discussion of impermanence (anityata) in the Pramanavarttikasvavrtti does mention 
nonimplicative negation (Miyasaka 1971—72, 144.20—146.1 ad k.274, 277: vinasasya akimcittvat . . . 
na bhavatiti ca prasajyapratisedha). However, the manuscript evidence in the following chapters 
indicates that Dromtónpa's position for employing nonimplicative negation was based on AtiSa's 
understanding of Nagarjuna and Candrakirti. 

See Chim Namkha Drak 2012b, 189b1; 190b6—191a1; Lechen Kunga Gyaltsen 2003, 528-30; and see 
Vetturini 2013, 118—20, for additional sources on Phuchungwa. The Blue Annals (Roerich 1979, 264; 
Gö Lotsawa Shónu Pal 1984, 1: 323.6—7): phu chung ba la ni 'phags pa'i bden ba bzhi las brtsams 
pa i chos mang du bshad /. 

See Spiritual Biography of Geshé Tónpa (Chim Namkha Drak 2012b, 189b2; 190b5-6), The Blue 
Annals (Roerich 1976, 264; Gó Lotsawa Shónu Pal 1984, 1: 323.2—6): spyan snga la chos kyi phung 
po stong phrag brgyad cu rtsa bzhi yo ma btub pa kun kyi skad yin / khyod rang stong pa nyid kho na 
legs par bsgroms gsung /. See also Vetturini 2013, 123-24. 

Spiritual Biography of Geshé Tonpa (dge bshes ston pa'i rnam thar, 190b4); The Blue Annals 
(Roerich 1976, 264; Gó Lotsawa Shónu Pal 1984, vol. 1): po ta ba la gdams pa bstan pa tsam gyis 
thugs la ji Ita ba bzhin du 'khrungs /. See also Vetturini 2013, 120-22. 

Spiritual Biography of Geshé Tonpa (dge bshes ston pa'i rnam thar, 196b1): dge bshes ston pa das 
nas sku mched gsum gyis rnal 'byor pa gang 'og la chos 'brel tsam mdzad nas sgrub pa kho na mdzad 
de de yan chad la ra sgyeng pa 'i dge ba 'i bshes gnyen zhes gleng ba lags skad . 
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Spiritual Biography of Geshe Tonpa (dge bshes ston pa 'i rnam thar, 191a3-4): a me byang chub ni 
dben pa bas tshogs rang thugs dam 'phel 'phel tsam byung pas rnal 'byor chen por gtags /. 

Eimer 1979, 2: 347, $407; Ja Dülzin Tsóndrü Bar 2014, 18—20: rnal 'byor pa chen pos jo mo'i [read 
jo bo’i| chos mang du mkhyen / de yang bden pa gnyis dang las kha tshar ba la rtsal thon dam tshig 
gsum pa bkod pa dang “jam dpal 'gro ba'i zhal gzigs . Lechen Kunga Gyaltsen 2003, 11: Jo bo 'i slob 
ma bden gnyis la shin tu mkhas pa ni rnal’ byor pa chen po yin . . . /. Lechen Kunga Gyaltsen 2003, 
208.3—7: de la rnal 'byor pa chen pos jo bo'i chos mang du mkhyen kyang / jo bo'i bzhed pa'i bden 
gnyis la 'brom ston pa las kyang mkhas par grags las kha tshar la rtsal thon dam tshig gsum bkod 
rgyal po dang 'jam dpal bgro ba mdzad pa 'i zhal gzigs /. Also Lechen Kunga Gyaltsen 2003, 319.19— 
20. The Blue Annals (Roerich 1976, 265; Gó Lotsawa Shónu Pal 1984, vol. 1): jo bo 'i bzhed pa 'i bden 
pa gnyis la 'brom ston pa las kyang khong mkhas zer /. 

Spiritual Biography of Geshé Tónpa (Chim Namkha Drak 2012b, 196a6—196b1) states thirteen years, 
whereas The Blue Annals (Roerich 1976, 265) mentions fourteen years as abbott. 

Spiritual Biography of Geshé Tonpa (dge bshes ston pa'i rnam thar, 196b1—2). 

On Poto Monastery, see Roesler and Roesler 2004. 

The Blue Annals (Gö Lotsāwa Shónu Pal 1984, 1: 323.24): spyan snga la ni chos kyi phung po stong 
phrag brgyad cu rtsa bzhi yo ma btub pa kun gyi skad yin khyod rang stong pa nyid kho na legs par 
bsgoms gsung . Lechen Kunga Gyaltsen 2003, 319.8-12: yang ston pa'i zhal nas/ jo bo ba nyon 
mongs pa brgyad khri bzhi stong gi gnyen por chos kyi sgo mo brgyad khri bzhi stong gsungs pa de 
ma ma btub pa rnams kyi las yin/ khyod rang stong pa nyid bsgoms dang sman dpa' bo chig thub lta 
bu yin gsungs nas gdams pa zab mo rnams gnang /. 

Lechen Kunga Gyaltsen 2003, 319.19-320.1: rnal 'byor pa chen po de bden pa gnyis dang las kha 
tshar la ston pa bas kyang ci zhib tsam tu byung / dgon pa pa de sgom skyon sel ba dang chos zab mo 
thams cad la ston pa bas kyang ci zhib tsam du byung rnal 'byor pa shes rab rdo rje de grub mtha' la 
ston pa bas kyang ci zhib tsam du byung bas mya ngan rdog po re re sangs gsungs . 

As cited in Deroche 2011, 144n19: bod kyi dbu ma 'i Ita ba 'i 'chad nyan dar tshul blo gsal mig 'byed ; 
2004, 124: spyan snga bas jo bo’i bden gnyis la ‘jug pa zhes pa 'chad nyan rgya cher mdzad pa gang 
ltar skabs der jo bo rje'i bden gnyis la jug pa zhes pa'i bshad rgyun ches dar ba ni spyan snga ba'i 
bka” drin las byung bar bshad do /. 

As Iuchi (2012, 60) notes, based on the earliest known Tibetan work focused on Radreng, “Rwa 
sgreng monastery seemed to have been on a decline during Po to ba's tenure. 'Brom Shes rab me Ice 
states, on 19b4—5, that there was no abbot for sixtyfive years after Po to ba [emphasis added ]." 

On Sangphu Neuthok overtaking Radreng within thirty years of its founding as the center stage of 
early Kadampa monastic seats, see Davidson 2005, 279; Serensen and Hazod 2007, 685; Hugon 2016, 
291-93. 

The General Explanation (chap. 4 ad 703.25) mentions both Ngari and Radreng (mnga’ rigs pa ra 
sgreng pa ni . . .). 

Sanskrit manuscripts of these texts have recently been recovered from Lhasa (Franco 2015). 
Sugatamatavibhangakarika (Bde bar gshegs pa gzhung rnam par 'byed pa'i tshig le ur byas pa), Toh 
3899 (also 4547), vol. a, 7b.5—8a4; Shirasaki 1978; and Shirasaki 1985. 

According to Shirasaki 1978, Jitari did not criticize the nirakara theory of cognition. 
Bodhicittotpadasamadanavidhi (Byang chub kyi sems bskyed pa dang yi dam blang ba'i cho ga), Toh 
3968 (also 4493), vol. gi, 241b6—245a2. 

See Ruegg 1981, 109, on the four extremes in Madhyamaka; see Ruegg 1977; and Ruegg 2000, 139— 
47. 

Mimaki 1976, 206: 'dir dhu ma pa de dag kyang kun rdzob rnam par gzhag pa gnyis te / snang ba la 
mi ‘jal ba ni slob dpon bha bya la sogs pa dang / snang ba 'i dngos po ji lta ba ma yin gyi nang gi shes 
pa kho na sna tshogs su snang bar smra ba slob dpon zhi ba 'tsho la sos pa'o /. Cf. Mimaki 1982, 
376n78: “Ici Mi pham développe ou simplifie l'explication du JSSN de Bodhibhadra, en introduisant à 
la maniére tibétaine ce qui n'existait pas littéralement dans le commentaire de Bodhibhadra. C'est 
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surtout l'emploi du terme Yogacara[-madhyamika] qui est ici typiquement tibétain. En effet, le terme 
Yogacara-madhyamika, avec sa contre-partie Sautrantika-madhyamika, a été inventé par des auteurs 
tibétains tels que Ye Ses sde etc. au début du 9€ siécl, et ne se trouve pas dans les textes indiens avant 
cette date." 

Dromtónpa Gyalwai Jungné 2012a, 15.10—12; Dromtónpa Gyalwai Jungné 2014, 12.6; Jinpa 2006, 
43. 

rmi lam sgyu dra rang bzhin spros dang bral / sems nyid ma bcos ye nas (rang bzhin, 2012a} gnyug 
ma i ngang gang gi (gis| ‘di gnyis blo la ma bsams na / 'khor ba'i 'dam du bying bar 'gyur ro ang 
rgyal bu don dam mnyam bzhag nam mkha’ 'dra rjes thob sgyu dra las 'bras bsam par rigs bla mas 
zab mo'i chos de bstan pa na sbyor ba 'i lam brnyes dpa’ ba'i ting 'dzin thob /. Dromtónpa Gyalwai 
Jungné 2012a, 15.17—16.3; Dromtónpa Gyalwai Jungné 2014, 12.12—16; English translation Jinpa 
2006, 43-44. 

de tshe rje la rtogs pa 'di phul ba kho bos ting 'dzin gcig la mnyam bzhag tshe nam mkha' sprin dang 
bral ba ji bzhin du / gsal la dwangs la rtog pa {rnyog pa, 2012aj mi gda’ na / bla ma chos kyi gnas 
lugs de lags sam de nas ting 'dzin de las sad pa na snang yang zhen pa med par sems can dran rdzun 
yang phra zhib las la bag yod thob bla ma bdag gi nyams de ma 'khrul lam /. Dromtónpa Gyalwai 
Jungné 2014, 12.16-21; Dromtónpa Gyalwai Jungné 2012a, 16.3—8; English translation Jinpa 2006, 
44. 

Bden gnyis spyi bshad, 703.21: jo bo'i zhal nas / a ba dhu ti ba dang lo bdun 'grogs / a ba dhu ti ba la 
thos / rig pas bde / slob dpon klu sgrub kyi gzhung dang mihun / jo mo sgrol mas lung bstan nga i di 
'phags pa i bzhed pa ma nor ba yin gsungs /. 

Bden gnyis spyi bshad, 723.25—724.1: jo bo'i bla ma ta va dhu ti ba 'i zhal nas ji srid du bdag tu 'dzin 
pa ma [724] zad kyi bar du las phra'i phra bas 'bras bu 'byin par shes par bya gsungs /. 

See Jinpa 2008, 274. 

“The [one who teaches] karmic cause and effect” (las rgyu "bras pa). Eimer 1979, 2: 191, 8253; Ja 
Dülzin Tsóndrü Bar 2014, 323.8—9; Chim Namkha Drak 2012a, 129.10—11. 

Ati$a uses the terms “mere cognitive representation” (vijfíaptimatra) and “mind only" (cittamatra, 
sems tsam pa) as synonyms for Yogācāra. Note, however, that the term cittamātra is found in 
Mahayana sütras such as the Dasabhümikasütra and is interpreted differently by Madhyamikas and 
Yogācaras. See below, “The Questioning of AtiSa in Western Tibet.” See Buescher 2008 for Yogācāra 
as a doxographic category from the sixth century onward. Also Schmithausen 2014 for the genesis of 
Yogācāra-Vijiānavāda. 

AtiSa lists in Open Basket of Jewels two Vasubandhus, an earlier one among Sravaka Sautrantika and 
one under Yogacara. 

Mimaki 1976, 188-89. Cf. Kajiyama 1966, 147n412: grahyagrahakanirmuktam vijūānam 
paramarthasat. 

The Sanskrit terms for the two kinds of Yogacarins—sakarajfianavadin and nirakaravadiyogacara— 
are found in Advayavajra's Tattvaratnavali (Moriyama 2014, 341n4). In addition, sources in Tibetan 
often employ the terms rnam bden pa (*satyakaravadin), “those who maintain images are real," and 
rnam brdzun pa (*alikakaravadin), “those who maintain images are false" (see Funayama 2007, 188— 
92). I have provided the exact terms that appear in the texts throughout this book. 

Dromtónpa Gyalwai Jungné 2014, 53.22--56.5. 

Note that Devamati is the name of the monk mentioned in verse 28 of the Satyadvayavatara (see chap. 
2). 

Dromtónpa Gyalwai Jungné 2014, 54.16-17: mdang gsum gnyid kyis log pa'i rmi lam na sgyu ma 
mkhan gyis glang po gnyis sprul te glang po gcig gis glang po gcig bsad na bsad dam shi 'am sgyu 
ma nyid yod dam . 

Ibid., 54.18—20: / rmi lam rdzun gyi sgyu ma mkhan pas ci de'i sprul pa'i glang po 'i shi bsad ci di 
pam rmi po 'i shes pa dper len nam glang po gnyis kyi shes pa dpe ru len //. 

Ibid., 54.20—55.2: / rmi bzhin pa yi shes pa bden 'dzin yin sad pa 'i shes pa snang yang zhen pa chung 
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yul la wal le pa tsam dper len gyi rmi bzhin log pa'i dpe don cha gcig yin sad shes yang dag dpe don 
cha gcig yin / [55.1] / glang po'i gzung 'dzin don dam dpe don yin 'on kyang bzung 'dzin lta bur 
snang ba ni ming tsam kun rdzob yin gyi don dam min //. 

Ibid., 55.5—55.15: bden zhen can la log pa 'i dpe don 'grig rang rgyud pa la snang tsam kun rdzob bde 
skyes bu mchog la ming tsam kun rdzob 'thad ye nas gnas pa'i gnas lugs don dam mchog rmi lam 
rmis pa 'i yul gyi glang po gnyis shes pa yin na med pa 'am gsum du 'gyur min na sems tsam pa ni ci 
zhig mchis gal te sad tshe yul med shes yod na shes pa de ni mdang gi shes pa'am sngar med snang 
'dra blo bur ba cig yin / [55.10] / gal te shes pa sngar gyi de nyid na nang par 'gal zhing sngar gyi yin 
pa nyams gal te snang 'dra blo bur ba nyid na 'o na glang po gnyis kyang cis mi ring des na yul dang 
yul can mi mnga i bar glang po'i glang po yul du byas pa ltar sems dang yul di gcig min tha dad min 
yul dang yul can gzhi nas mi gnas pa de ni don dam yin par chos nyid smra //. 

Ibid., 55.15--21: / sa lu la brten myu gu byung ba na dang po myu gu med par kun gyis shes sa bon de 
la brten pa tshul tsam na de'i tshe na myu gu yod min zhing myu gu'i tshe na sa bon 'gags gyur te 
brten pa yod kyang brten pa por med phyir / / dus mnyam mi srid 'di ni stong nyid de rang la mthu 
med gzhan brten nang tshugs bral 'di ni ye nas gnas pa'i chos nyid yin //. Cf. Satyadvayavatara, v. 
21d: / ye nas gnas pa 'i chos nyid do /. 

Ibid., 56.1—3: / chos kyi gnas lugs dbu mar ma shes par mkhas kyang phyi rol nyid na gnas pa yin 'di 
ltar chos de yongs su rtogs pa dang ngang zhugs dus mnyam rten 'brel chen po yin //. 

On the seed and sprout example in Madhyamaka discourse, see Candrakirti's MA (vv. 9-11) and 
MABH (83-85), and the Prasannapada (MacDonald 2015, 94-97). 

Chim Namkha Drak 2012a, 81.20; Ja Dülzin Tsóndrü Bar 2014, 276.9—12. 

Ja Dülzin Tsóndrü Bar 2014, 250.10-14: The Lord [Atisa] first upheld the view of False Aspectarian 
Mind Only of the Guru Ratnākarašānti and having discarded that, then upheld the view of the system 
of Acarya Nagarjuna. In casting away the view, Lord [Ati$a] made a great offering to the Guru 
Ratnākarašānti. He was not pleased as the view upheld by the student should be the same. These are 
used up as being good views (jo bo dang po ni bla ma rad na ^a ka ra shan ti'i sems tsam rnam rdzun 
pa i lta ba 'dzin pa la de bor nas slob dpon klu sgrub kyi lugs kyi lta ba 'dzin pa yin lta ba 'bor ba la 

jo bos bla ma rad na ^a kar shan ti pa la 'bul ba chen po cig byas des kyang ma mnyes slob ma bya 
ba lta ba 'dzin pa gcig dgos pa yin gsungs/ de rnams Ita ba rnam par dag pa yin byas su zad /). 

Chim Namkha Drak 2014, 69: nga'i bla ma shanti ba brgyad stong pa gsungs tsa na dbu mar bshad 
pa thams cad re re nas sun phyung bas / nga'i dbu ma'i Ita ba de nyid gsal btab ba bzhin du song / 
rnal [69.15] 'byor spyod pa 'i dbu ma shin tu gsal bar gyur/ nga zla ba grags pa'i lugs la shin du dad 
pa yin gsungs /. 

Ruegg 1981, 123; Hayashi 1996. 

See chapter 6 on AtiSa's presentation of mind as mere appearance. For Ratnakarasanti’s understanding 
of awareness as luminosity, see Yiannopoulos 2012 and Isaacson 2013 on Ratnākarašānti”s exegesis 
of Yuktisastika (v. 34). 

See Brunnhólzl 2011, 143-44, on Ratnākarašānti and negation. 

See Moriyama 2013, 6. 

Yiannopoulos 2012, 191—92. 

Chim Namkha Drak 2014, 67.8—12: jo bo dang po bla ma ratna a kara shanti pa 'i Ita byas sems tsam 
rnam brdzun 'dzin pa la phyis de bor nas slob dpon klu sgrub lugs kyi lta ba 'dzin pa yin / lta ba de 
'bor ba la jo bos bla ma shanti pa la "bul ba chen po byas kyang ma mnyes te slob ma bya ba lta ba 
'dzin pa cig dgos pa yin gsung skad do /. 

This episode is recorded or referenced in several Kadampa and Kagyüpa sources. The early Kadampa 
sources include Atiša's General Explanation (chap. 4), the Kadampa commentary on AtiSa's 
Satyadvayavatara (chap. 3), biographies of Ati$a (Eimer 1979, 2: 191—94), the Be'u bum sngon po 
'grel pa (n.d., 347-48), and the Dpe chos rin po che spungs pa 'i bum 'grel. Kagyüpa sources include 
the Mkhas pa'i dga” ston (2006, 345) and Shes bya kun khyab. I have translated this episode from the 
Jo bo chen po rje lha cig gi rnam par thar ba (Ja Dülzin Tsóndrü Bar 2014). 
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See chapter 3. On the three texts of the “Fasterners,” see Mimaki 1982, 4—5; Eckel 1987, 15; Tauscher 
1999, 387n2. 

On the establishment of a network of monastic colleges during the Tibetan imperial period, see 
Uebach 1990. 

See Ruegg 1981 and Decleer 1998 on this point. 

Ruegg 1981, 89, briefly discusses the lineage of Santaraksita’s Madhyamaka. 

On these points, see Keira 2004, 8—9. 

Ja Dulzin Tsóndrü Bar 2014: / khyed rang gang 'dod [323.13] gsungs / de la gtam rnying gi bzhin dbu 
ma sems tsam logs (em. sogs} gang ‘dod pa la yang de 'dod gsungs de la bsgrub byed kyi lung dang 
rigs pa 'di bdog ste shin tu legs pa lags [323.15] zhes thams cad la gsungs mnga' ris pa blo gros gsal 
ba zhes bya ba mnga' ris bskor gsum na blo rno ba gcig gis jo bo nyid kyi bzhed pa mi gsungs par kun 
la mihun par 'gyur snang pa ji ltar lags zhus pas nga yang bud dha'i rjes su slob pa'i dge slong lags 
pas gdul bya'i bsam pa dang mthun par lan btab pa yin gsungs yang sme btsun yon tan shes rab bya 
ba gcig gis jo bo nyid kyi bzhed pa ji ltar lags zhus pas [323.20] nga la 'dod pa med gsung pa la don 
dam du bzhed pa mi mnga' yang kun rdzob tu ji ltar bzhed pa lags pa gcig gsungs bar zhu phul bas jo 
bo'i zhal nas rab rib can gyi skra shad ji ltar mthong ba ltar di dag thams cad de liar gnas pa yin 
gsung [324.1] pa la de nyid kyang ji ltar lags zhu ba ni med kun dang mi mihun pa i Ita ba gcig yod 
par 'dug snyam yang jo bo la snang ba sel ba lag sam mi sel ba lags zhus pas "bras can la rab rib dag 
pa lta bu gcig yin gyi khyed rang spyod dang gsungs //. 

On this issue in later Tibetan scholasticism, see Dreyfus and McClintock 2003 and Cabezón 2007. 

See Ruegg 2000, 245 and note 20, for resources on this issue in the history of Indian and Tibetan 
Buddhist thought. For Santaraksita’s, Kamalasila's, and Jūānagarbha's positions on common 
establishment, see Tillemans 1990 and Keira 2004. 

Yoshimizu 2013, MacDonald 2015. 

Although Atiša appears to follow Candrakirti for his definitive understanding of Madhyamaka thought 
and practice, this does not mean that he excluded the thought of Bhaviveka, Santaraksita, Kamalašīla, 
Jüanagarbha, or others as a subbranch of Madhyamaka. As mentioned earlier, for an Indian Buddhist 
thinker like Atiša in his time and place, Madhyamaka was an undifferentiated classification within the 
Buddhist tradition that consisted of a variety of different thinkers who each had specific 
characteristics, as well as noted characterizations by others, of their interpretation of Madhyamaka 
thought. 

For Shangthak Sakpa on this issue, see Yoshimizu 2010, and for Chapa Chēkyi Sengé’s criticism, see 
Vose 2009, 149—64. 

Santaraksita, Madhyamakalamkaravrtti (Toh 3885, vol. sa, 75a6): kho bo yang mig la sogs pa ji shes 
pa la snang ba 'i ngang can gyi dngos po ni mi sel mod kyi /. Cf. Tillemans 1990, 43n96. 

MAK 91 (Toh 3884, vol. sa, 5626): rgyu dang “bras bur gyur pa yang shes pa 'ba' zhig kho na ste 
rang gi grub pa gang yin pa de ni shes par gnas pa yin //. English translated Ichigo 1989, 220-21, cf. 
Eckel 1987, 21; Blumenthal 2009, 56. 

Cited by Kamalasila both in his Sarvadharmanihsvabhavasiddhi (Tillemans 2011, 152) and MAP. 
Atisa, following Nagarjuna and Candrakirti, seems to accept valid cognition (pramana), or epistemic 
warrants, at the conventional level through mutual dependent designation, but does not accept them as 
intrinsically established on the conventional level as do Šāntaraksita and Kamalašīla. Atiša”s position 
on conventional valid cognition (tha snyad kyi tshad ma) is not clear, as it is only mentioned in 
passing by his commentators. 

The phrase rig pa 'i shes rab also appears in A General Explanation. Often translated as “reasoning 
consciousness," the use of the term in the eleventh-century Indo-Tibetan context may differ from later 
Tibetan scholastic usage found among Gelukpa exegetes. The term rig shes may be a contracted form 
of rig pa 'i shes rab. Be that as it may, as Cabezón 1992, 461n481, 513n1089 notes, rig shes may refer 
to the inferential knowledge of emptiness, ultimate reality, or to the direct understanding of emptiness 
in equipoised wisdom of an arya. MacDonald 1988, 162, translates as “correct consciousness” in the 
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context of the Kadampa Upa Losal’s fourteenth-century grub mtha’. 

Jo bo chen po rje lha cig gi rnam par thar ba (Ja Diilzin Tsóndrü Bar 2014): yang jo bo la rigs pa’i 
shes rab la chos can snang ngam mi snang zhus pas / rigs pa'i shes pa la chos can [324.5] mi snang 
ste med nas mi snang ba dang yul ma yin nas mi snang ba gnyis yin pa las / skabs 'dir rigs ngo nas 
chos can med nas mi snang ba yin gsungs jo bo'i zhal nas khyed snang bar 'dod dam mi snang bar 
'dod gsungs snang bar 'dod zhus pas bod chos can snang par 'dod pas bzod pa mdzod gcig gsungs . 
English translation McClintock 2003, 147, 170n91: . . . chos can snang ba di la yang rang bzhin yang 
dag par sgro bstags pa dgag pa sgrub par byed kyi / chos can gyi rang gi ngo bo 'gog par ni ma yin 
pas mtshungs so (MAP ad MA 76—77). See also Tillemans 1990, 42n94. 

For instance, MAK v. 75 and its corresponding comments in MAV and MAP. 

On Kamalasila’s arguments for inference utilizing Dharmakirti, see Keira 2004. 

Jo bo chen po rje tha cig gi rnam par thar ba (Ja Dülzin Tsóndrü Bar 2014): / sangs rgyas pa 'i sa na 
ye shes kyi rgyun mnga' 'am mi mnga' zhus pas sangs rgyas ma myong cha med gsungs de nas jo 
[324.10] bo 'i zhal nas sgyu ma mkhan pos blong po bslus pa lta bu gcig yin gyis khyed rang spyod 
gsung bas ye shes kyi rgyun mi mgna' bar bzhed par brtags nas thams cad rgyal pogs pa bzhin du 
gyur pa la jo bo 'i zhal nas khyed bod la nga 'i dbu ma'i Ita bas sems tsam bstan kyang mi bzod gsungs 
/. 

See Almogi 2009 on Srigupta and her comments regarding Santaraksita and Kamalašīla (156—57). 

See Saito 1996, 261, on early Tibetan BCA commentaries. 

Bodhicaryavatara 9.15ab: pratyayanam tu vicchedat samvrtyapi na sambhavah; Tib. rkyen rnams 
rgyun ni chad pas na kun rdzob tu yang mi 'byung ngo. 

Note that the title of the work in the Collected Works of the Kadampas is “The Stages of How to 
Generate the Path in the Mental Continuum according to the Discourse of the Bodhicaryavatara.” See 
Mochizuki 1999. 

On this point, see Kano 2016a for Jfianasrimitra's view, and Yiannopoulos 2012 for Ratnakarasanti’s 
view. 

See Williams 2009 for a translation and analysis of Santideva’s Bodhicaryāvatāra (BCA v. 9.3537), 
and Vose 2010b for later Tibetan debates on this issue among students of Ngok Loden Sherap and 
Chapa Chókyi Sengé, as well as an interpretation of the early Sakyapa hierarch Sónam Tsemo (Bsod 
nams rtse mo, 1142-82). 

See Tillemans 1990, 64—66; Lindtner 1997a; and Ruegg 2002 on this topic. 

Ja Dulzin Tsóndrü Bar 2014: 324.13: yang jo bo 'i zhal khyed dbu ma ba la sgyu ma ji ltar dper len 
zhes tshur smra ba la / bod ston rnams kyis rde'u shing bu la dmigs sngags btab [324.15] pas rta 
glang du snang ba de lta bu lags zhus pas jo bo zhal 'dzum nag tings kyis mdzad nas bod ngan par 
thal de sems tsam man chad kyi lugs lags gsungs /. 

MAV ad MAK 52 (Toh 3885, vol. sa, 66b5--6): / rnam par shes pa de ni don dam par na shel sgong 
dag pa lta bu ste sngon po la sogs pa 'i rnam pa'i byed brag tu gyur pa ma yin na de lta bu de la yang 
thog ma med pa 'i dus kyi phyin ci log gi bag chags smin pa 'i [66b6] mthus rnams pa rnams snang ste 
sngags la sogs pas dkrugs pa 'i mig can rnams la 'dzim pa'i dum bu la sogs pa rta dang glang po che 
la sogs par snang ba zhin no zhe’o. 

See Kajiyama 1978, 128ff. 

Note Ichigo 1989 and Keira 2004 on this point. See also Jhanasrimitra’s Sākārasiddhi and 
Ratnākarašānti”s PPU. 

See Salvini 2015 for a detailed analysis on these points of Yogacara thought. 

Jo bo chen po rje lha cig gi rnam par thar ba (Ja Dülzin Tsóndrü Bar 2014: 324.16—19): 'o na dbu ma 
pa ji ltar bzhed zhus pas dmigs sngag btab pa tsam gyis nam mkha' stong pa la rta glang la sogs sna 
tshogs su snang ba ltar 'di ltar sang ba di yang sna tshogs su snang ba tsam las 'khrul gzhi de Ita bu 
kun rdzob tsam du yang mi bzhed pa lags gsungs . 

This point is also made in Sherab Dorjé's Explanation of Atisa's Entry to the Two Realities, Naljorpa 
Sherab Dorjé 2006, 37b7—8. On prajriapti in Madhyamaka discourse, see Prasannapada (La Vallée 
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Poussin 1903-13, 28nn1—2); May 1959; Tillemans 1990, 64nn40 and 363; Burton 1999; Arnold 2005. 
See Candrakirt's MABH ad MA 6.28 (Tib., La Vallée Poussin 1907-12, 107.5—108). French 
translation Louis de la Vallée Poussin, in Le Muséon 1910, 304—5. The passage is translated and 
discussed in Dunne 1996, 542-44. For Tsongkhapa's interpretation of this passage, which differs from 
Atiša”s understanding, see Hopkins 2008, 235-43, 325. 

Jo bo chen po rje tha cig gi rnam par thar ba (Ja Dülzin Tsóndrü Bar 2014): / jo bo ma byon [324.20] 
tsa na bod thams cad lta ba dbu ma zhes rtag bzhed pa la / jo bo byon nas dris tsa na thams cad dbu 
mar ma song bar nor nas sngang /. 

Jo bo chen po rje lha cig gi rnam par thar ba (Ja Dülzin Tsóndrü Bar 2014): [325.1] de'i dus su ma 
snang sgom chen bya ba gcig gis ri rab kyi dpe bya ba ji ltar bzhed zhus pas / rgya gar du rgan mo 
gcig la bu shin tu byams pa gcig yod pas khong tshong la 'gro ba'i shul du ma 'o rgyal gyis dogs nas 
kong rang gi chung ma la nga ma byung gi bar du nga’i ma 'di la bsnyen bkur legs pa shig gyis shig 
ces bslabs nas song der mna' mas de [325.5] bzhin du byas pas rgan mo lto snum pas mig 'gribs te 
zas tham cad skra shad du mthong bas rgan mo 'khrul te khong par sran zhugs mna’ ma la yi mug par 
gyur te de nas bu 'khor ba dang rgan mos yus gsol bus chung ma la de ji ltar yin byas pas chung ma 
na re ngas ni gus par byas mo rang mig 'khrul ba yin te khyod rang gis zas byin cig zer bus zas legs 
par g.yos pa gcig byin pas snga ma bzhin mthong / rgan mo na re mnga' ma [325.10] dang khyed 
kyang de ltar byed dam zer / bu na re de ltar ma yin khyed rang 'khrul ba yin pas zas de sbos cig zer 
nas sman pa mkhas pa bkug ste phyi 'i sman dang nang gi sman gyis mig gsos pas mig sos de nas zas 
la skra shad med par shes pas khong pa'i nad rang bzhin gyis sos pa cig byung/ de bzhin du sde snod 
gsum gyi chos kyis phyi'i sgro 'dogs chod bla ma dam pa 'i gdam ngag gis nang gi sero 'dogs chod pa 
yin gsungs pas [325.15] bod ston thams cad spobs pa med cing ngo mtshar du gyur nas / chos 'di la 
rgya gar kha spu can [325.16] rang dgos par 'dug zer nas thams cad kyi the tshom chod do /. 
Davidson 1995, 293. 

BMPP, Toh 3948; Sherburne 2000, 218—75. Some scholars, such as Eimer (1978, 46) and Ruegg 
(1989, 104), have doubted that the Bodhimargapradipapanjika (Toh 3948) is Ati$a's own work, 
without a detailed justification. However, as Kragh (2015, 160n435) has recently noted, "the text 
speaks of Atisa’s guru Bhiksu *Paiņdapātika of Java (Dge slong Bsod snyoms pa Ya ba dwi pa) as 
“my teacher” (bdag gi bla ma), using the first-person pronoun. See D 3948, 289b1-2." 

BMPP, Toh 3948, vol. khi, 282a: sngar bkod pa'i gzhung de dag gi don ni 'di yin te /. Note that this 
sentence does not appear in Sherburne's translation. 

See chapter 4 where Atiša provides an exegesis on this verse (at Bden gnyis spyi bshad, 740.5—20). 
The verse is also cited in Bhaviveka's MRP (Toh 3854, vol. tsha, 262a5). See Brunnhólzl 2014, 901— 
51 for selected Indian and Tibetan comments on Uttaratantra 1.154—55 and Abhisamayalamkara 
5.21. 

See Conze 1975, 66, 67, 72, 164, 306, 314, 331, 430, 599, 689; Lamotte 1944, 1: 297n2. 

AtiSa's Stages is virtually unknown to traditional and modern scholarship. The twenty-two-folio work 
is contained within a larger one-hundred-folio cursive-script manuscript of twenty-six other minor 
works all devoted to Atiša's stages of the path teachings. An annotation found on the first folio of 
Atisa's Stages mentions that the work was composed by Atiša for the benefit of his student 
Dromtónpa. Atisa’s Lamp is around three folios in length, but the Stages is almost seven times as 
long. I am preparing a full annotated translation of the work. See Apple 2017 for a brief overview of 
this important work. 

Note that another copy of the manuscript was published in the PL480 Library of Congress program in 
1973 as Byang chub lam gyi rim pa: Writings of Lord Atisa on the Theory and Practice of the 
Graduated Path. 

Byang chub lam gyi rim pa (*bodhipathakrama): / chos kun sems yin sems nyid mtha’ bral te / dge 
sdig [8a7] rgyu "bras sna tshogs mang po rnams / mi 'gag chad pa 'i mtha’ las nges par grol / 'khor 
‘das rgyu "bras ji ltar snang gyur kyang / sems gyi rang bzhin cir yang ma grub pas / rtag pa i mtha’ 
las nges par grol ba yin / stong nyid rgyu “bras dbyer med rang [8b1] gi sems / mtha’ yi spros bral 
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dbu ma chen po /. 

BMPP (Sherburne 2000, 260): slob dpon zla grags kyang . . . 'dzam bu'i gling du lo bzhi brgyar 
bzhugs nas gzhan gyi don 'ba' zhig mdzad pa yin no /. 

See Ray 1996 on these points regarding long life spans in Buddhist culture and on Nagarjuna's 
extraordinary long life span. 

In the history of Madhyamaka, some Indian Buddhists posited an understanding of ultimate reality 
that is concordant with words (paryaya) and another type of ultimate reality that is completely beyond 
words and thoughts (aparyaya). Ati$a does not adhere to these classifications. See the commentary to 
SDA 3.3. 

Scherrer-Schaub 1991, 221n398, 245n471. 

Hadot 1998, 55—56, 88. 

Ati$a will state four great reasons (gtan tshigs chen po bzhi) in his Bodhimargapradipapanjika 
(Sherburne 2000, 230—36), including the reason refuting production according to the tetralemma (mu 
bzhi skye 'gog gi gtan tshigs, catuskotyutpadapratisedhahetu), the diamond-splinters reason (rdo rje 
gzegs ma i gtan tshigs, vajrakanahetu), the reason of being neither one nor many (gcig du bral gyi 
gtan tshigs, ekanekaviyogahetu), and the reason consisting in dependent-arising (rten 'brel gyi gtan 
tshigs, pratityasamutpadahetu). Ati$a leaves out the reason refuting the production of existent and 
nonexistent things (yod med skye 'gog gi gtan tshigs, *sadasadutpadapratisedhahetu) that is discussed 
by earlier Madhyamikas like Kamalašīla (Keira 2004, 13). 

As Ruegg (2010, 262) notes, “The Samye debate was not between two homogenous and monolithic 
national traditions standing in opposition as Indian vs. Chinese Buddhism, but rather an opposition 
between two transmission traditions of Mo-ho-yen traced back to *Bodhidharma from Kasyapa and 
that of Šāntaraksita and Kamalašīla traced back to Nāgārjuna.” 

See Mimaki 1982, 53: "Tous les termes utiles pour classer les sous-écoles des Madhyamika, tels que 
Sautrantika-madhyamika, Yogacara-madhyamika, 'Jig rten grags sde spyod pa'i dbu ma pa, 
Svatantrika et Prāsangika sont une invention des auteurs tibētains.” 

Brunnhólzl 2007, 370n397 (Bodhipathapradipapafijika, 280a.4—7). In A General Explanation the 
term “Great Madhyamaka" (dbu ma chen po) occurs twice (697.25, 699.19) and indicates the 
definitive understanding of Nagarjuna's thought. The term occurs five times in Atisa’s BMPP (Toh 
3948, vol. khi, 258b4—7, 280a5-6, 280a7, 281a4—5, 283a1) and once in his Sūtrārthasamuccyopadeša 
(Toh 3957, 305b2). According to Mochizuki's analysis (2007, 117—20), the expression is employed by 
AtiSa to integrate Madhyamaka and Yogacara understandings of emptiness. Note though, that the 
MRP, which Atiša used to teach Madhyamaka in India and had his disciples translate into Tibetan, 
explicitly refers to the thought of Nagarjuna as “Great Madhyamaka" (Toh 3854, vol. tsha, 268a2—3, 
277b4, 277923). As van der Kuijp (1983, 37) notes, the term becomes a polemical one in early Tibetan 
scholasticism and its meaning is dependent on the context in which it is being used. 

Note that Hopkins (1989, 12), in his discussion of two prominent Indian Madhyamaka thinkers, 
observes that *one might say that the evidence for a difference in the view of emptiness between 
Candrakirti and Bhavaviveka is so thin that even great Indian scholars did not notice it.” 

On this subclassification of Madhyamaka, see Napper 1989, 403-40, Ruegg 2000; Almogi 2009, 
2010; and Vose 2010. 

For Maitripada's understanding of Madhyamaka, see Mathes 2015. On Maitripada's dates, see Tatz 
1988 and Kragh 2015, 70. 

Rnal “byor pa shes rab rdo rjes mdzad pa 'i bden gnyis kyi rnam par bshad pa, 5a7: dbu mar rtan la 
phab dbu ma la yang phi rol don khas blangs kyi dbu ma dang rnal “byor spyod pa'i dbu ma dang / 
snang tsam dbu ma 3 (gsum) las... ; 6a5: snang tsam dbu ma ba ni /... ; 34a: klu grub kyi lta ba dbu 
ma chen po la gzhugs pa'i don du bstan pa'o // . . .; 38a: snang tsam ni klu grub kyi lugs te / . . . ; 
43b6-8: Likewise, the Vaibhasika, Sautrantika, True-Aspectarian Sautrantika, False-Aspectarian 
Sautrantika, — False-Aspectarian — Yogacara-Madhyamika,  Yogācāra-Mādhyamika, and the 
Mayopama[advayavada Madhyamika] have the ground of the Jambu continent, while the Great 
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Madhyamaka of the Acarya Nagarjuna does not have more than the mere ground of the tip of a nail 
(De bzhin [43b7] du bye brag du smra ba dang mdo sde pa / de bzhin du mdo sde pa dang rnam bden 
pa / rnam bdzun pa / de bzhin du rnam bdzun pa dang rnal 'byor spyod pa’i dbu ma / de bzhin du 
sbyor spyod pa 'i dbu ma dang / sgyu ma lta bu ni jam bu kling gi sa tsam [43b8] yod pa yin la / slob 
dpon klu grub kyi dbu ma chen po ni / sen mo i steng gi sa tsam las med pa yin no /). 

On Sangphu overtaking Radreng as the center stage of Kadampa monastic education within thirty 
years of Sangphu's founding in 1073, see Hugon 2016. 

The following translation of the Ratnakarandodghatamadhyamakopadesa (Dbu ma 'i man ngag rin po 
che'i za ma tog kha phye ba) is based on Miyazaki's (2007b) critical edition of the Tibetan, which 
utilizes the Dergé (sde dge), Choné (co ne), Golden Manuscript (gser gyi lag bris ma), Narthang (snar 
thang), and Peking Tengyurs. I have also adapted the section headings of Miyazaki's edition so as to 
facilitate a comparison between translations and editions of the text. In addition, I have noted 
important variants from Miyazaki's critical edition with a version of the text, the Dbu ma 'i man ngag 
rin po che za ma tog kha phye ba (594—608.11; 793.23-807.25), recently published in the Jo bo rje 
dpal ldan a ti sha'i gsung bum (hereafter Collected Works of Atisa), published by the Dpal brtsegs 
Group in Lhasa in 2006. For details on this Kadampa manusript, see Apple 2010. 

Monier-Williams 1988, 254. 

Dharmadhatudarsanagiti (Chos kyi dbyings lta ba'i glu), Toh 2314 (also 4475), vol. zhi, 254b7— 
260b5. 

Ratnakarandodghata (Toh 3930, vol. ki, 97b6—7; Miyazaki 2007b, 7): de ltar rnal 'byor pa des nang 
du mnyam par gzhag pa na / don dam byang chub kyi sems bsgoms la / de las langs pa na kun rdzob 
byang chub kyi sems bsgoms pas stong pa snying rje chen po 'i snying po can gyi byang chub kyi sems 
gnyis po brtan par bya'o /. Cf. Wangchuk 2007, 257—58 and 258n125. 

Ratnakarandodghata, Toh 3930, vol. ki, 100b1—b3 (Miyazaki 2007b, 17): de sbyang ba ni sems de 
dang po gang nas kyang ma 'ongs shing / tha ma gar yang mi "gro ba / gang na yang mi gnas pa ste / 
kha dog med pa / dbyibs med pa / gzod ma nas ma skyes pa / tha mar mi 'gag pa / rang bzhin gyi 
stong pa / 'od gsal ba 'i ngo bo yang nas yang du dran par bya 'o / yang na byams pa dang / snying rje 
byang chub kyi sems de goms pas brtan par bya ba dang / shin tu byang bar bya ste / sems kyi skad 
cig re re la dran pa rgyun chags su bya ba dang / dran pa dang / shes bzhin dang / tshul bzhin du 
sems pa dang / bag yod pas gnas par bya’o /. 

Atiša indicates the individuals within the lineage of Acarya Nagarjuna in several of his works. The 
Bodhipathapradipa states, “Cultivate only the instruction of Arya Nagarjuna, Aryadeva, Candrakirti, 
Bhavya, and Santideva (26), and if there is no one of that tradition, then study the texts composed by 
them over and over again" (Sherburne 2000, 250); phags pa klu sgrub 'phags pa 'i lha / zla grags bha 
bya zhi ba'i Iha / brgyud pa'i man ngag 'ba' zhig bsgom / gal te brgyud pa med gyur na / de dag 
rnams kyis bkod pa yi / gzhung rnams yang dang yang du blta (Bodhipathapradipa, P 327a5). The 
Bodhipathapradipa-pafijika states, “The nectar of Arya Nagarjuna's words filled up Aryadeva, 
Candrakirti, Bhavya, and Santideva down to Bodhibhadra too; even on me a little has been sprinkled 
and thus with their four great proofs, I establish the non-arising of all phenomena; and following the 
steps of those Acaryas of old, I will hold to the tenets of the great Middle Way" (Sherburne 2000, 237; 
cf. Lindtner 1981, 210); phags pa klu sgrub zhal gyi bdud risi des / arya de ba zla grag bha bya dang 
/ zhi ba 'i Iha dang byang chub bzang po 'i bar / tshim par gyur pa bdag la "ng cung zhig "thor / de liar 
gtan tshigs chen po bzhi dag dis / chos rnams thams cad skyes med bsgrub byas te / sngon gyi slob 
dpon rnams kyis res “brang nas | dbu ma chen po 'i grub mthar gnas par bya / (P 323b6—327a1). Also, 
the Satyadvayavatara states, “But who has [actually] “understood” emptiness?—Nagarjuna, who was 
predicted by the Tathagata, [and his] disciple Candrakirti who [also] saw the absolute truth 
(dharmatasatya) (Lindtner 1981, 194); stong nyid gang gis rtog shes na / de bzhin gshegs pas lung 
bstan zhing / chos nyid bden pa gzigs pa yi / klu sgrub slob ma zla grags yin / de las brgyud pa'i man 
ngag gis / chos nyid bden pa rtogs par 'gyur / (Lindtner 1981, 191; cf. Sherburne 2000, 335). See also 
the Dbu ma 'i man ngag gi 'bum (Collected Works of Atiša, Jo bo rje'i gsung bum, 642-68), an early 
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Kadampa commentary on Atiša's Satyadvayavatara, where (658.19--20) “the special instructions only 
exist from the lineage derived from Acarya Candrakirti” (slob dpon zla ba grags pa nas brgyud pa'i 
man ngag yod pa cig las gdam ngag tshul bzhin du mnos nas /) and (658.22-23) “the special 
instructions of the lineage derived from Candrakirti are the only Madhyamaka special instructions” 
(zla ba grags pa las brgyud pa'i man ngag kyang dbu ma 'i man ngag kho na yin te). 

Collected Works of Atisa (Jo bo rje'i gsung 'bum 594.11), adds “those born from the womb” (mngal 
las skyes po). 

Pindikrtasadhana, v. 3 (La Vallée Poussin 1896, 1): vikalpavāsanādosān jagattrayavimohakan / 
samabhiviksya tan dhiman yogatantrena šodhayet /. 

Atisa's Tibetan differs from the Tengyur. Cf. Bodhicittavivarana, vv. 74—75 (Lindtner 1997b, 56—58): 
gang dag pha dang ma dang ni / gnyen bshes gyur pas bdag la sngon phan pa byas par gyur pa yi 
sems can de dag rnams la ni byas pa bzo bar gyur par bya srid pa'i btson rar sems can ni / nyon 
mongs me yis gdungs rnams la / bdag gis sdug bsngal byin pa liar / de bzhin bde ba sbyin par rigs /. 
The “four immeasurables" (catvary apramānāņi, Tib. tshad med bzhi), also known as the four “abodes 
of Brahma” (brahmavihara), the contemplations of immeasurable love (maitri), compassion (karuna), 
joy (mudita), and equanimity (upeksa). Mahavyutpatti, 1503—7. 

Aspirations to liberate (bsgrol ba) beings, free (dgrol ba) them from obstacles, free them from great 
powerful suffering (dbugs dbyung ba), and to free those not passed beyond nirvana (mya ngan las 
bzla). 

Collected Works of Atiša (Jo bo rje'i gsung bum 595.3), reads til gyi gang bu (heap of mustard seeds) 
rather than til gyi ga 'u ad D 97a. 

The six antidotes are (1) recitation of sütras, (2) meditation on emptiness, (3) recitation of mantras, (4) 
making statues or paintings of buddhas, (5) making offering to buddhas or stiipas, and (6) recitation of 
the names of buddhas. 

These comprise the seven-limbed (saptanga, yang lag bdun) prayer liturgy based on the 
Samantabhadracarya-pranidhana: praise (vandana), offering (pijana), confession (papadesana), 
rejoicing (modana), requesting (adhyesana) to turn the wheel of dharma, begging [the buddhas not to 
abandon beings] (vācanā), and dedication (pariņāmanā); see Crosby and Skilton 1995, 9—13. 

The five obstacles to be relinquished are laziness, forgetting the instructions, dullness and agitation, 
nonapplication, and overapplication. There are eight antidotes to these five, see Madhyantavibhaga, 
IV.4—6ab (Pandeya 1999, 130-31): kausidyam avavadasya sammoso laya uddhavah lasamskaro tha 
samskarah pafica dosa ime matah / asrayo 'thasritas tasya nimittam phalam eva ca | ālambane 
'sammoso layauddhatyanubuddhyana /tadapayabhisamskarah Santau prasathavāhitā /. 

Fight similes of illusion (astamayopama, Tib. sgyu ma'i dpe brgyad). The eight are said to be a 
twinkling star (skar mar), optical illusion (rab rib), lamp (mar me), dream (rmi lam), flash of lightning 
(glog), moon in the water (chu zla), mirage (smig rgyu), and cloud (sprin). See Ruegg 1966, 99n2. 

The Collected Works of Atisa (Jo bo rje'i gsung bum, 595.21), reads de ltar rather than de dag. 
“Divide into four portions" is explained by Atiša in his Caryasamgrahapradipa (Sherburne 2000, 
349): “Divide your food into four parts: first give pure food gifts to the gods, then scatter generous 
offerings to the guardians of the dharma, and after your own food and drink, give what remains to all 
creatures" (zlas la cha bzhir bgo bya ste / dang po tha la bshos gtsang dbul / de rjes chos kyi srung ma 
la / gtor ma shin tu rgya chen gtang | rang gis zos shing 'thungs pa yi / lhag ma 'byung po kun la 
sbyin /). 

Cf. Bodhicittavivarana (Lindtner 1997b, 32): byang chub sems dpa' gsang sngags kyi sgor spyad pa 
spyod pa rnams kyis de ltar kun rdzob kyi rnam pas byang byang chub kyi sems smon pa 'i rang bzhin 
can bskyed nas / don dam pa'i byang chub kyi sems bsgom pa 'i stobs kyis bskyed par bya ba yin pas. 
. . /. Translation (33): *When a bodhisattva, having practiced a course by way of mantras, has thus 
produced the bodhicitta that in its relative aspect has the nature of aspiration, he must by means of 
meditational development produce the absolute bodhicitta." 

Bodhicittavivaraņa, v. 73 (Lindtner 1997b, 56): de ltar stong pa nyid di ni / rnal “byor pa yis bsgom 
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byas na / gzhan gyi don la chags pa’i blo / 'byung bar 'gyur ba the tshom med /. 

Collected Works of Atisa (596.8) adds: “the object of attainment called ‘awakening’ is nothing at all” 
(de byang chub ces bya’i thob par bya ba ni ci yang med de /). 

Cf. Miyazaki (8n6), Vairocanabhisambodhi, Toh 494, vol. tha, 226b7-227al: byang chub nam 
mkha’i mtshan nyid do kun tu rtog pa thams cad spangs /. 

Cf. Ratnagunasamcayagatha, 15.3cd (Obermiller 1937, 57): na ca bodhi skandha vimrsitva 
paramrseya ye adikarmaka na desayitavyam evam /. 

The Collected Works of Atisa (596.16), the verse up to this point is missing. 

Guhyasamaja, 2.3-4 (Matsunaga 1978, 10): sarvabhāvavigatam  skandhadhatvayatana- 
grāhyagrāhakavarjitam / dharmanairātmyasamatayā svacittam adyanutpannam sünyatabhavam /. 

The Collected Works of Atiša (596.17—18) differs: sha ra dva ti 'i bu gang sems ma yin pa de ni sems 
med pa 'o / gang sems med pa de ni sems med pa 'o / gang sems med pa de ni rang bzhin gyis 'od gsal 
ba 'o /. Cf. Astasahasrika (Wogihara 1932, 38): tac cittam acittam / prakrtis cittasya prabhāsvarā /. 
Bodhicittavivaraņa, v. 43 (Lindtner 1997b, 46). The Tibetan of this verse differs from the following 
canonical version in Toh 1800: mdor na sangs rgyas rnams kyis ni / gzigs par ma gyur gzigs mi 'gyur 
/ rang bzhin med pa 'i rang bzhin can / ji ltar bur na gzig par 'gyur /. Buddhas not perceiving the mind 
goes back to Kasyapaparivarta 898 (Vorobyova—Desyatovskaya 2002, 35): cittam hi kasyapa 
sarvabuddhair na drstam na pasyamti na pasyisyanti na drraksyanti /. 

Miyazaki 2007b, 9n13; Jiānasārasamuccaya, v. 33abc. Sanskrit located in Tattvaratnāvalī (Shastri 
1927, 17): cittam niscitya bodhena abhyasam kurute yada / tada cittam na pasyami (kva gatam kva 
sthitam bhavet)/. 

The Collected Works of Atiša (Jo bo rje'i gsung bum 596.22) add: phags pa phung po gsum pa 'i 
mdo las kyang. 

“Endowed with all excellent features" (sarvākāravaropetā sunyata; trans. Wangchuk 2007, 210) is an 
important concept in Tathagatagarbha and Vajrayana traditions. This expression is discussed by 
Ruegg 1981, 84, 97, 98. 

Bodhicittavivarana, v. 2. Ati$a's Tibetan of this verse differs from the following version in Lindtner 
1997b, 32: sangs rgyas rnams kyi byang chub sems / bdag dang phung sogs rnam rig gi / rtog pa 
rnams kyi ma bsgribs pa / rtag tu stong nyid mtshan nyid bzhed /. 

Compare Sagaramatipariprccha, Toh 152, vol. pha, 58b7—59a1 (Miyazaki 2007b, 10n16): blo gros 
rgya mtsho theg pa chen po par 'gyur ba'i chos gcig ste / chos gcig gang zhe na / di lta ste / byang 
chub kyi sems brjed pa med cing bag yod pa ste / blo gros rgya mtsho 'di ni theg chen po sdud par 
'gyur ba'i chos gcig go /. 

Compare Bodhisattvagocaropayavisayavikurvananirdesa, Toh 146, vol. pa, 87a7-b5 (Miyazaki 
2007b, 11n17): rigs kyi bu chos bcu gnyis dang Idan pa 'i rigs kyi bu’ am rigs kyi bu mo bla na med pa 
yang dag par rdzogs pa 'i byang chub tu sems skye bar 'gyur ro / bcu gnyis gang zhe na 'di Ita ste : (1) 
rang bzhin gyis rgya chen po la mos shing dman pa la mos pa med pa yin / (2) rang bzhin gyis snying 
rje'i spyod yul dang Idan zhing dkar po 'i rang bzhin can yin / (T) bcos ma ma yin pa i lhag pa 'i bsam 
pa i spyod yul dang Idan zhing yi dam la brtan pa yin / (10) tshogs shin tu bsags shing spyad pa legs 
par spyad pa yin / (5) sangs rgyas “byung ba legs par bsnyen bkur zhing dkar po 'i chos legs par yongs 
su bsdus pa yin / (6) lus dang ngag dang yid kyi las kyi mtha' kha na ma tho ba med pa dang ldan 
zhing sdig pa i las thams cad bor ba yin / (3) sdig pa 'i grogs po thams cad yongs su spangs shing dge 
ba'i bshes gnyen la brten pa yin / (4) ji ltar smras pa de bzhin du byed cing slu ba med pa yin / (8) 
bged pa'i ngang tshul can yin zhing ro bro ba rnams la ma zhen ma chags pa mang ba yin / (9) de 
bzhin gshegs pa i byin gyi rlabs kyis byin gyis brlabs shing bdud kyi byin gyi rlabs dang bral ba yin / 
(11) sems can thams cad la yang dang yang snying rje chen po yang dag par "jug pa yin / (12) bdog 
pa thams cad yongs su gtong zhing ma chags pa 'i sems dang Idan pa yin te / (rigs kyi bu yon tan gyi 
chos bcu gnyis po de dag dang Idan pa 'i rigs kyi bu'am rigs kyi bu mo bla na med pa yang dag par 
rdzogs pa 'i byang chub tu sems skye ste /. 

Bodhisattvabhiimi (Dutt 1996, 10): catvaro hetavah katame / gotrasampad bodhisattvasya prathamo 
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hetus cittasyotpattaye | buddhabodhisattvakalyanamitraparigraho dvitiyo hetus cittasyotpattaye / 
sattvesu. karunyam  bodhisattvasya  trtiyo. hetus — cittasyotpattaye / | samsaraduhkhad 
duskaracaryaduhkhad api dirghakalikad vicitrāt tivran nirantarādabhīrutā | caturtho hetus 
cittasyotpattaye /. 

This most likely refers to the Sutra of the Three Heaps (Triskandhakasiitra, Dergé 384), used for the 
confession of downfalls and featuring thirty-five buddhas of confession. The “three heaps" or three 
sections referred to in the title are (1) confession of sin (papadesana), (2) rejoicing at merit 
(punyanumodana), (3) and requesting instruction from a buddha (buddhadhyesana). 

The Collected Works of Atisa (Jo bo rje'i gsung bum 598.8): "the excellence of the special 
instructions for the individual" (rten gdam nga gi khyad par dang /). 

Abhidharmakosa, 4.32 (Pradhan 1975, 216): buddhasamghakaran dharman asaiksan ubhayams ca 
sah / nirvanam ceti Saranam yo yati saranatrayam /. 

The Three Jewels of (1) ultimate truth are the emptiness or sūnyatā of the Buddha, Dharma, and 
Samgha; the Three Jewels (2) in front of oneself are the physical representations of the Three Jewels; 
and the Three Jewels (3) of realizations (mngon par togs pa) are realizations attained on the path. 
Miyazaki 2007b, 14n20 notes that this citation is not in the Karuņāpuņdarīka. Cf. 
Tathagatajnanamudrasamadhi, Toh 131, vol. da, 240a7—b7: de ci'i phyir zhe na byams pa rnam pa 
bdun gyis byang chub sems dpa’ byang chub tu [240b1] sems skyed do / bdun gang zhe na di Ita ste 
(1) sangs rgyas bcom Idan das rnams kyis byang chub sems dpa’ byang chub tu sems skyed pa dang / 
(2) dam pa 'i chos rnam par ‘jig pa'i dus na dam pa'i chos yongs su bsrung ba’i phyir byang chub 
sems dpa' byang chub tu sems skyed pa dang / (3) sdug bsngal sna tshogs kyis yongs su gzir ba'i sems 
can gyi khams mthong nas snying rje chen po skyes te byang chub sems dpa' byang chub tu sems 
bskyed pa dang / (4) byang chub sems dpas byang chub sems dpa' byang chub tu sems bskyed pa 
dang / (5) bsti stang du byas te sbyin pa bzang po yid du 'ong ba byin nas byang chub sems dpa’ bdag 
nyid byang chub tu sems bskyed pa dang (6) gzhan yang byang chub tu sems bskyed pa mthong nas 
byang chub sems dpa' byang chub tu sems bskyed pa dang / (7) de bzhin gshegs pa'i sku'i mtshan 
dang dpe byad bzang po 'i rgyan sna tshogs kyi yon tan bsngags pa yongs su rdzogs pa thos nas byang 
chub sems dpa’ byang chub tu sems bskyed pa ste / byams pa rnam pa bdun po de dag gis byang chub 
sems dpa' byang chub tu sems bskyed do byams pa de la gang byang chub sems dpa' sang rgyas bcom 
ldan das rnams kyis byang chub tu sems bskyed pa gang yin pa dang gang dam pa 'i chos rnam par 
jig pa'i dus na dam pa i chos yongs su bsrung bar bya ba'i phyir byang chub sems dpa’ byang chub 
tu sems bskyed pa gang yin pa dang gang sdug bsngal sna tshogs kyis yongs su gzir ba'i sems can gyi 
khams mthong nas sems can thams cad la snying rje chen po skyes te byang chub sems dpa' byang 
chub tu sems bskyed pa gang yin pa dang byams pa sems bskyed pa di gsum ni sangs rgyas bcom 
ldan das rnams kyi byang chub bsrung ba yin te myur du bla na med pa yang dag par rdzogs pa i 
byang chub las phyir mi ldog par 'gyur ro /. 

Dasadharmakasütra, 168a1—7 (Miyzaki 2007b, 15n21). Cited in the Siksasamuccayasiitra (Bendall 
1971, 8): yatha dasadharmakasiitre desitam liha kulaputra bodhisatvo gotrasthah sann 
anutpaditabodhicittahtathagatena vā tathagatasravakena va samcodyamanahsamvedyamanah 
samadapyamano 'nuttarayam samyaksambodhaubodhicittam utpadayatidam prathamam karanam 
bodhicittótpadaya /sambodher va bodhicittasya va varnam bhasyamanam Srutvdnuttarayam 
samyaksambodhau cittam utpadayatidam dvitiyam karanam /sa satya . . . nasaranàn advipan drstvā 
karunyacittam upasthapyayavad anuttarayam samyaksambodhau cittam utpadayatidam trtiyam 
kāraņam bodhicittótpadaya /sa tathagatasya sarvákaraparipürnatam drstvā pritimutpadydnuttarayam 
samyaksambodhau cittam utpadayatidam caturtham kāraņam iti /. 

Mahāyānasūtrālamkāra, 4.7 (Levi 1911, 14): mitrabalat hetubalan miilabalac chrutabalac 
chubhabhyasat / adrdhadrdhodaya (uktas cittopadah parakyanat) /. 

Bodhisattvabhiimi (Dutt 1966, 9.12): tasya khalu cittasyotpadah caturbhih pratyayais caturbhir 
hetubhis caturbhir balair veditavyah. 

See Sparham 1987 regarding debates on the relation of bodhicitta to mental factors (caitta) such as 
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desire. 

Collected Works of Atisa (599.13) has the archaic ji snyed du mgon po byam pa 'i zhal snga nas /. 
Abhisamayalamkara, 1.18ab (Stcherbatsky and Obermiller 1929, 4): cittotpādah pararthaya 
samyaksambodhikamata /. 

Compare with Aksayamatinirdesa (Braarvig 1993, 20): bstun pa sha ra dva ti'i bu byang chub sems 
dpa’ rnams kyi dang po sems bskyed pa yang mi zad pa 'o / de ci'i phyir zhe na / ma 'dres pa i phyir 
ro sems de ni nyon mongs pa thams cad dang ma dres par skyes so theg pa gzhan la ‘dod pa med pas 
sems de ni ma 'brel bar skyes so /. Also BMPP ad 250b7—251b6. 

See Special Instructions on the Middle Way, part 3. 

Cf. Atisa’s Bodhisattvamanyavali (Mochizuki 1999, 79). 

Ten Great Blessings of the Vajra Banner (Rdo rje rgyal mtshan gyi bsngo ba chen po bcu) is chapter 
30 of the Buddhavatamsakasiitra (Mochizuki 1999, 79). 

Bodhicittavivarana, vv. 74—75. Ati$a's Tibetan of these verses differs from the following version in 
Lindtner 1997b, 56—58: gang dag pha dang ma dang ni / gnyen bshes gyur pas bdag la sngon / phan 
pa byas par gyur pa yi / sems can de dag rnams la ni / byas pa bzo bar gyur par bya / TA | srid pa 'i 
btson rar sems can ni / nyon mongs me yis gdungs rnams la / bdag gis sdug bsngal byin pa ltar / de 
bzhin bde ba sbyin par rigs /. 

Bodhisattvasamvaravimšaka, v. 18c, Toh 4081, vol. hi, 167a4: byams la lan du phan mi 'dogs /. Cf. 
Tatz 1985, 29: *Not to repay a good turn." 

Astasāhasrikāprajūāpāramitā (Wogihara 1932, 117-18): tasman matrsamjna pitrsamjfía putrasamjna 
duhitrsamjna bodhisattvena mahāsattvena sarvasattvanam antike yavad atmasamjna utpadayitavya / 
yatha atma sarvena sarvam sarvathā sarvam sarvaduhkhebhyo mocayitavyah evam sarvasattvah 
sarvena sarvam sarvathā sarvam sarvaduhkhebhyo mocayitavya iti / evam ca sarvasattvesu samjria 
utpadayitavya mayaite sarvasattvā na parityaktavyah / mayaite sarvasattvah parimocayitavyā 
aparimāņato duhkhaskandhat / na ca mayaitesu cittapradosa utpādayitavya antasah sataso pi 
chidyamaneneti / evam hi bodhisattvena mahasattvena cittam utpadayitavyam. 

Collected Works of Atisa (600.25) adds: “engaging with an angry mind" (khro ba'i sems kyis rjes su 
jug /). 

These are bodhisattva downfalls listed in the Bodhisattvasamvaravimsaka, Toh 4081, vol. hi, 166b4— 
5: (v. Tab) gzhan gyis bsags kyang mi nyan par / khros nas gzhan la 'tshog pa dang / (167al, v. 13c) 
pha rol shad kyis 'chags pa spong / (13ab) gshe la lan du gshe la sogs / khros pa rnams ni yal bar jog 
/. Tatz 1985, 28. 

The five sins of immediate retribution (anantaryakarma) are killing one’s father, mother, or an arhat, 
drawing the blood of a buddha, and creating a schism in the monastic community. See Silk 2007. 
Cittavisuddhiprakarana, v. 32 (Patel 1949, 3): dvadasayojanavyasam cakram vai sirasi bhramat / 
bodhicittam samutpadya apanitam iti Srutih. 

Miyazaki 2007b, 21n37; cf. Catuhsataka, 6.11; Sanskrit text is found in the Subhasitasamgraha 
(Bendall 1903, 385): glane putre visesena mata 'rta jayate yatha / asatsu bodhisattvanam visesena 
daya tatha /. 

Cf. Madhyamakahrdaya 3.296cd, 297a, 301ab (Lindtner 2001, 41): asokah sokasamtaptam preksate 
duhkhitam jagat 296 sa tadā karunadrena lokam ālokya caksusa 297ab pepidyamanah krpaya 
taddhitadhanadiksitah 301 a. For comments on these verses, see Eckel 1992, 27—28, 174-76; and 
Eckel 2008, 45-46. 

Cf. Gaganaganjapariprccha, Toh 148, vol. pa, 323a7-b1: sems can rnyed dang ‘dod gnas pa / tshul 
khrims 'chal [323b1] ba mthong nas su / de yi 'gro ba cir 'gyur zhes / mchi ma'ang rab tu 'byung bar 
gyi /. Cited in the Siksasamuccaya, 45.15—16: drstvā duhšīlasatvāmš cecchālobhapratisthitān / 
asrupatam karisyamo gatih kandhasya bhavita /. 

English translation Dunne and McClintock 1997, 69; Ratnāvalī, 5.82 (Hahn 1982, 160): ye papani 
cikirsanti sarvalokesu vartatah / varayeya[m nirabadham] tàn sarvan yugapat sada /. 

The Collected Works of Atisa (Jo bo rje'i gsung 'bum 601.18) cites from the 'phag pa blo gros mi zad 
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Pratibhanamatipariprccha, Toh 151, vol. pa, 339a3 (Miyazaki 2007b, 22n42): (kun tu thogs pa med 
pa i 'od zer rnams kyis) sems can thams cad bdag dang dra zhing bu gcig pa i byis pa dang dra bar 
mthong ba dang /. 

The Tibetan here differs from the Sanskrit. Cf Mahayanasütralamkara, 13.22 (Levi 1907, 89): yatha 
kapoti svasutativatsala svabhavakamstanupaguhya tisthati /tathavidhayam pratigho virudhyate sutesu 
tadvatsakrpe 'pi dehisu /. See Thurman et al. 2004, 172. 

Sriparamadyamantrakalpakhanda, Toh 488, vol. ta, 173b-34: ci srid 'khor ba’i gnas su ni / mkhas 
mchog dug par 'gyur ba’i tshe / de srid mtshungs med sems can don / mya ngan mi 'da' byed par nus 
/; cf. Adhyardhasatika, v. 1 (Tomabechi 2009, 23): yavat samsaravasastha bhavanti varasūrayah / 
tāvat sattvartham atulam Sakya kartum anirvrtah /. Also cited in the Bodhipathapradipapanijika 
(Sherburne 2000, 267). 

The four means of gathering disciples (bsdu ba'i dngos po, samgrahavastu) are generosity (dana), 
kind words (priyavadita), beneficial acts (arthacarya), and sympathy (samanarthata). Mahavyutpatti, 
924-28. 

Also known as the five sciences (paricavidya): linguistic science (sabda), logical science (hetu), 
“inner” science (adhyatma), medical science (cikitsa), and the science of fine arts and crafts 
(silpakarmasthana). Mahavyutpatti, 1554—59. See Gold 2007, 11—16, 20-24. 

Cf. Kasyapaparivarta 84 (Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya 2002, 6): na jīvitārthe anrtam vadanti bhasamti 
vacam sada arthayuktam mayaya satthyena ca nitya varjita adhyasayena sada satya pasyati "bodhāya 
ye prasthita Suddhasatva Sasteti tan manyati bodhisatvan varnam ca tesam bhanate caturdisam 
sāstāra samjnam sad upasthapitvā yams capi satvān paripācayati anuttare jūāne samadapeti 
cāpietesu dharmesu pratisthitānām cittam na bodhāya kadāci muhyati. 

Miyazaki 2007b, 25n48, Avalokitesvarapariprcchasaptadharmaka, Toh 150, vol. pa, 331a7—b2: rigs 
kyi bu byang chub tu sems bskyed ma thag pa 'i byang chub sems dpas chos bdun la bslab par bya ste / 
bdun gang zhe na /'di lia ste / rnam par tog pas kyang 'dod pa la sten par mi byed na dbang po gnyis 
sbyor ba lta smos kyang ci [331b1] dgos / tha na rmi lam gyi nang du yang mi dge ba'i bshes gnyen 
bsten par mi byed pa dang / bya dang 'dra ba'i sems kyis yongs su 'dzin pa med par bya ba dang / 
thabs dang shes rab la mkhas pas nga reyal dang / ngar 'dzin pa med par bya ba dang / dngos po 
dang dngos po med pa spangs nas stong pa nyid kyi rnam par thar pa brtan po dang ldan par bya ba 
dang / yang dag par bden pa ma yin pa'i kun du rtog pa'i shes pa sgyu ma dang / rmi lam dang 'dra 
bar 'khor ba las mngon par dga’ bar bya ba ma yin pa dang / rgyu dang "bras bu la skur bag dab par 
mi bya ba ste /. 

Atiša cites two half-verses in inverse order from the Bodhicaryavatara (5.26cd, 25cd), making it 
difficult to determine the subject of the citation. The Sanskrit of the regular order of the half-verses is 
as follows (Vaidya 1960, 57)  sacchidrakumbhajalavanna | smrtavavatisthate / 5.25cd // 
asamprajanyadosena bhavanty apattikasmalah 5.26 . 

Siksasamuccaya, 27c-d (Bendall 1971, 356): apramādāviyojanāt / smrtyatha samprajanyena 
yonisascintanena ca. 

Bodhisattvasamvaravimsaka, Toh 4081, vol. hi, 166b7: (v. 10c) chos 'dod pa la sbyin mi byed / 
(16723, v. 17dc) dgos pa 'i grogs su 'gro mi byed nad pa’i rim gro bya ba spong (166b7, v. 11b) sems 
can don la bya ba chung /. See Tatz 1985, 28—29. 

Kasyapaparivarta 83 (Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya 2002, 4—5): (caturbhih kasyapa dharmaih 
samanvāgatasya bodhisatvasya bodhicittam muhyati katamais caturbhih) yad utācāryaguru 
daksiniyavisamvadanataya paresam akokr(i)tye kaukrtyaupasamharanataya 
mahāyānasamprasthitānām ca satvānām avarnayasakirtisabdaslokaniscaranataya māyāsātthyena ca 
param upacarati nadhyasayena ebhih kasyapa caturbhih dharmaih samanvāgatasya bodhisatvasya 
bodhicittam muhyati. 

Miyazaki 2007b, 28n56, Sarvapunyasamuccayasamadhi, Toh 134, vol. na, 101a4—7. 

I have translated this seemingly out of place sentence at the location where it occurs in the manuscript. 
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Cf. Astasahasrika (Wogihara 1935, 832): syat khalu punah kausika sakyeta trisahasramahasahasre 
lokadhatau tulyamane palagrena pramanam grahitum, na tve va kausika tasya kulaputrasya và 
kuladuhitur va bodhisattvasya mahasattvasyanu-modanasahagatasya cittotpadasya punyapramanam 
grahitum /. 

The preceding irregular sequence of citation follows the order given in the Tibetan. 

Bodhicaryāvatāra, 4.9 (Vaidya 1960, 44): yo 'pyanyah ksanamapyasya punyavighnam karisyati tasya 
durgatiparyanto nasti sattvarthadhatinah . 

Citation not identified. 

Mahāyānasūtrālamkāra, 3.7 (Levi 1907, 11): klesabhyasah kumitratvam vidhatah paratantrata / 
gotrasyādīnavo jfieyah samāsena caturvidhah /. 

Cf. Abhisamayalamkara, 4.6, 7abd (Stcherbatsky and Obermiller 1929, 18): krtadhikara buddhesu 
tesüptasubhamülakah mitraih sanathah kalyanair asyah sravanabhajanam 
buddhopasanasamprasnadanasiladicaryaya (udgrahadhāraņādīnām) bhājanatvam satām matam . 
Mahayanaprasadaprabhavana, Toh 144, vol. pa, 15a6—b3 (Miyazaki 2007b, 34n66): rigs kyi bu di la 
byang chub sems dpa’ rnams kyi theg pa chen po 'i phyir theg pa chen po la dad pa 'i bag chags byang 
chub sems dpa'i gnas la rje su “brang ba de ni ‘di ltar rjes su 'brang ste / di lta ste / 'gro 'am dug 
gam nyal lam gnyid kyis log gam / ra ro'am / smyos kyang rung ste / rtag tu theg pa chen po la dad pa 
de dang Idan par 'gyur ro / byang chub sems dpa’ tshe rabs gzhan du rjes te / theg pa chen po la dad 
pa de brjed du zin kyang dman pa skal pa mi mnyam pa 'i sems bskyed [15b] pa 'i tshul can ma yin pas 
/ bshes gnyen ngan pa nyan thos dang rang sangs rgyas dang 'dre bas kyang 'phrog par mi 'gyur na / 
gzhan mu steg can gyi lta 'phrogs par ga la 'gyur / theg pa chen po'i phyir theg pa chen po la dad 
pa i rkyen chung ngu zhig rnyed pas kyang myur ba dang / shas che ba dang / rgyun gyis theg pa chen 
po i phyir theg pa chen po la dad pa skyed do / de'i theg pa chen po'i phyir theg pa chen po la dad 
pa i bag chags rjes su 'brel pa de yang tshe rabs tshe rabs su rnam par 'phel te / bla na med pa yang 
dag par rdzogs pa 'i byang chub kyi bar du 'gyur ro /. 

Bodhicaryāvatāra, 1.9-10 (Vaidya 1960, 7-8): bhavacārakabandhano varakah sugatānām suta 
ucyate ksanena /sanaramaralokavandaniyo bhavati smodita eva bodhicitte 9 asucipratimam imam 
grhītvā jinaratnapratimam karoty anargham /rasajātam ativa vedhaniyam sudrdham grhnata 
bodhicittasamjnam / 10 /. 

Bodhicaryavatara, 1.17 (Vaidya 1960, 12-13): bodhipranidhicittasya samsāre 'pi phalam mahat Ma 
tv avicchinnapunyatvam yathà prasthanacetasah /. 

Bodhicaryāvatāra, 1.19 (Vaidya 1960, 13): tatah prabhrti suptasya pramattasy Gpy anekasah / 
avicchinnah punyadharah pravartante nabhahsamah /. 

The Collected Works of Atisa (Jo bo rje'i gsung 'bum, 607.14-15) adds this line: de gnyis kyi phan 
yon ni spyod pa la jug pa dang / sdong po bkod pa dang /. 

Miyazaki 2007b, 36n72, Kudrstinirghatana, v. 3 (Shastri 1927, 1): pararthasampad buddhanam 
phalam mukhyatamam matam / buddhatvadi yad anyat tu tādarthyāt phalam isyate /. Cited in the 
Ekasmrtyupadesa, D (3928), vol. ki, 95a6—7; see Sherburne 2000, 416-17. 

Miyazaki 2007b, 37n73; cf. Mayopamasamadhi, Toh 130, vol. da, 227a7-b2: rigs kyi bu de liar de 
bzhin gshegs pa 'od dpag med yongs su mya ngan las 'das nas dam pa'i chos nub ma thag pa'i 
mtshan mo [227b1] reng 'char ba'i dus kyi tshe byang chub sems dpa’ sems pa’ chen po spyan ras 
gzigs dbang phyug rin po che du ma'i bkod pa'i byang chub kyi shing drung du ‘dug nas bla na med 
pa yang dag par rdzogs pa 'i byang chub mngon par rdzogs par 'tshang rgya 'o / de mngon par rdzogs 
par sangs rgyas nas 'od zer kun nas 'phags pa'i dpal brtsegs reyal po zhes bya bar 'gyur ro /. 
Miyazaki 2007b, 37n74; cf. Tathagatacintyaguhyanirdesa, Toh 47, vol. ka, 166b4-167al. 

The following lines explain how Atiša construes Mafijusri to be an Adibuddha, an “all-pervasive lord” 
who pervades all buddha families and who pervades different systems. This accords with the role of 
Maūjušrī in the Manjusrinamasamgiti (Davidson 1981). For a similar discussion of how Mafijusri 
appears according to the different systems of sravaka, paramita, and tantra based on the exegesis of 
Rong-zom-pa, see Almogi 2009, 12528, 127n307. 
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Vajratiksna is a hrdaya deity in the Sarvatathagatatattvasamgraha (Tribe 2016, 84n94). 

The Collected Works of Atisa (Jo bo rje'i gsung 'bum 608.8) reads: dpal gshin rje' gshed kyi rgyud kyi 
lha'i 'khor lo mdzad pa dang /. 

Unlike Vilasavajra in his commentary to Marjusrinamasamgiti (Tribe 2016), Ati$a does not make a 
distinction between the esoteric and bodhisattva forms of Matijušrī. Note that the Collected Works of 
Atisa (Jo bo rje'i gsung bum 608.11) first section ends at this point and begins again at 793.23; see 
Apple 2010. 

At this point and in section 3.2, although the numbers are not exactly the same, AtiSa refers to the 
extensive activities of bodhisattvas in twenty-seven forms listed in the Abhisamayalamkara (8.40b, 
dharmakayasya karmedam saptavimsatidha matam) and in thirty-two forms (dvatrimsadakaram 
bodhisattvakarma) listed in the Ratnagotravibhaga (see Mathes 2008, 308-12). 

Collected Works of Atisa (Jo bo rje'i gsung bum 794.10) adds: gang gis sems can gtses na nga la 
gtses pa yin /. 

Sattvaradhanagatha, Toh 1125, vol. ka, 74b7—75a1 (Miyazaki 2007b 39n75): chung ma dag dang bu 
dang 'byor dang rgyal srid chen po dang / sha rnams dang ni khrag dang tshil dang mig dang lus 
rnams kyang / gang la brtse ba'i dbang du byas nas nga yis yongs btang ba / des na de la gnod pa 
byas [75a1] na ngag la gnod byas 'gyur /. 

See Ohnuma (2007) regarding the giving away of the body in Indian Buddhist literature. 
Bodhisattvabhiimi (Dutt 1966, 223): tatradhimukticaryaviharinam sarvakarasiipacitakusalamiilanam 
[samasatah samyagbodhisattvacaryaniryatanam bodhisattvanam] tac cittam utpadyate/. 

Collected Works of Atisa (Jo bo rje'i gsung 'bum, 794.21) adds: rje btsun. 

Collected Works of Atisa (Jo bo rje'i gsung 'bum, 794.24) adds: rigs kyi bu. 

Collected Works of Atisa (Jo bo rje'i gsung 'bum, 795.1) adds: bla ma. 

“Great” is missing from Collected Works of Atisa (Jo bo rje'i gsung bum 795.5). 
Mahavairocanabhisambodhi, Toh 494, vol. tha, 153a5: rgyu ni byang chub kyi sems so / rtsa ba ni 


Collected Works of Atisa (Jo bo rje'i gsung bum 795.8) adds: dam pa 'i chos spong ba dang /. 
Vairocanabhisambodhi, Toh 494, vol. tha, 220b5—7 (Miyazaki 2007b, 40n78): 'dus ma byas pa'i 
tshul khrims kyi phung po bla na med pa de bzhin gshegs pas bsngags pa la gnas te / 'dus byas kyi 
tshul khrims la thabs dang shes rab kyis yongs su zin par spyod cing / [tung ba 'i rtsa ba bzhi ni srogs 
gyi phyir yongs su nyams par mi bya'o / bzhi gang zhe na /'di lta stel dam pa'i chos spong ba dang / 
byang chub kyi sems gtong ba dang / ser sna byed pa dang / sems can la gnod pa byed pa 'o /. 
Miyazaki 2007b, 98n74, notes the five impure conditions of degenerate time (paricakasayah): the 
impurity of life (ayuh), the impurity of view (drsti), the impurity of defilements (klesa), the impurity 
of beings (sattva), and the impurity of time (kalpa) (Mahavyutpatti, 2335—40). 

The three types of impermanence are changeability, disintegration, and separation. 

The four powers consist of the power of the support (rten gyi stobs), the power of antidote (gnyen po 
kun spyod kyi stobs), the power of regret (rnam par gsun 'byin pai stobs), and the power of turning 
away from future faults (nyes pa las slang ldog pa 'i stobs). 

Collected Works of Atisa (Jo bo rje'i gsung 'bum, 795.20) reads: byams dang snying rje skyed pa’i sa 
/. 

Tarkajvālā, ad Madhyamakahrdaya 2.5, Toh 3856, vol. dza, 51a7—b3 (Miyazaki 2007b, 42180): "bras 
bu la re ba 'i zhags pas bcings pa 'i blo gros can dag zhing tshol bar yang byed la / gang gzhan dag gis 
bkres pa la sogs pa 'i sdug bsngal nye bar zhi bar bya ba tsam kho na la dmigs nas snod la mi rtog par 
snyoms par sbyin pa sbyin par byed pa des chos nyid mnyam par yang rtogs par 'gyur te / ji skad du 
gzhon nu chos gcig gis byang chub sems dpa’ myur du bla na med pa yang dag par rdzogs pa 'i byang 
chub mngon par rdzogs par 'tshang rgya ste / 'di Ita ste sems can thams cad la sems myam pa nyid do 
zhes bya ba dang / de bzhin du gal te byang chu sems dpa’ di snyam du de bzhin gshegs pa ni bdag gi 
yon gnas yin gyi dud 'gro ni ma yin no snyam du sems na / byang chub sems dpa 'i chos su mi 'gyur ro 
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zhes bya ba la sogs pa gsung pa lta bu'o /. 

Collected Works of Atisa (Jo bo rje'i gsung 'bum, 796.11) reads: yang dag pos ni bskyed par bya /. 
Jfianasiddhi, 8.24cd, 25d, 26ab (Samdhong Rinpoche et al. 1987, 120): samyak cittam samutpadyam 
samatvam  sarvadehisu 24cd  visamatvam yada  sthitam 25d na tad  utpadyate jīūānam 
adimadhyantavarjitam / 26ab. 

The eight worldly concerns (astalokadharma) are gain (labha), loss (alabha), pleasure (sukha), misery 
(duhkha), praise (prašamsā), degradation (ninda), fame (yasa), and infamy (ayasa). Mahavyutpatti, 
2341-48. 

The ten virtues are abstaining from killing, stealing, sexual misconduct, lying, plus abstention from 
slanderous, harsh, or frivolous speech, abstention from covetousness, malevolence, and false views. 
“Chos thams cad mnyam pa nyid" is missing from Collected Works of Atisa (Jo bo rje'i gsung bum 
796.3). 

Siksasamuccaya, v. 4ab (Bendall 1971, 17), 5a (Bendall 1971, 34): atmabhavasya bhoganam 
trydhvavrtteh Subhasya ca / 4ab / paribhogaya satvanam / 5a /. 

Cf. Madhyamakahrdaya 2.3 (Lindtner 2001, 5): rjuna hatamanena manasa tattvadaršinā / 
paradoseksanandhena svadosapattibhiruna /. See Miyazaki 2007b, 44n83; Gokhale 1972, 43. 
Mülapattisamgraha, v. 4 (Levi 1929, 266): maitrityagena sattvesu caturthī kathita jinaih / 
bodhicittam dharmamülam tasya tyagac ca paūcamī /. 

This verse is missing from the Collected Works of Atisa (Jo bo rje’i gsung 'bum,797.8). 

The seven treasures of noble beings (arya) are faith (sraddha), morality (sila), listening (Sruta), 
generosity (tyaga), sense of shame (/ajjin), dread of blame (apatrapya), and insight (prajna). 
Mahavyutpatti, 1565—72. 

The six recollections (sadanusmrti) are on the Buddha, Dharma, Samgha, Sila, tyaga, devata. 
Mahavyutpatti, 1148-54. 

The eight illuminations of the bodhisattva are smrti, manas, carya, dharma, jiiana, satya, abhijna, and 
apratihatajfiana. 

Collected Works of Atisa (Jo bo rje'i gsung 'bum, 797.13) reads: gsum, “three.” 

Collected Works of Atisa (Jo bo rje'i gsung bum, 797.17) reads: dul bar byed rather than gnas par 
bya. 

Cf. Ratnaguņasamcayagāthā, 16.6 (Obermiller 1937, 61): niryayanaya iha icchati buddhajiiane 
samacitta sarvajagati pitr matrsamjna /hitacitta maitramana eva parakramerya akhilarjavo 
mydugirāya parakramerya /. 

The stories related to Apalāla, a nāga king, and Ātavaka (Pali, Āļavaka), a demon of the wilderness, 
take place during the Buddha's lifetime and involve narratives that illustrate the value of having faith 
and keeping one's commitments. See Strong 1992, 26-28, concerning Apalala. For information on 
Atavaka, see Duquenne 1983, 610a—640b. 

Collected Works of Atisa (Jo bo rje'i gsung 'bum, 797.22) adds: dbugs rgyu ba mi tshor ba dang / . 
Ratnagunasamcayagatha, 17.2 (Obermiller 1937, 62): nandtvasamjnavigata gira yuktabhani. 

These consist of mindfulness with regard to body (kaya), feeling (vedana), mind (citta), and things 
(dharma). Mahavyutpatti, 952—56. 

The four miraculous powers are supernormal powers related to determination (chanda), discernment 
(mīmāmsā), diligence (virya), and samādhi. Mahavyutpatti, 966—70. 

The five faculties are faith (sraddha), energy (virya), mindfulness (smrti), concentration (samadhi), 
and insight (prajfía). Mahavyutpatti, 976-81. 

The five powers are faith (sraddha), energy (virya), mindfulness (smrti), concentration (samadhi), and 
insight (prajna). Mahavyutpatti, 982-87. 

Collected Works of Atisa (Jo bo rje'i gsung 'bum 798.6) reads: de kho na nyid kyi don. 

Collected Works of Atisa (Jo bo rje'i gsung 'bum 798.9) adds: sa bcu pa'i bar du. 

The bodisattva's eighfold brilliance (astakaro bodhisattvāvabhāsah) consists of memory (smrti), the 
intellect (mati), understanding, phenomena (dharma), knowledge, truth (satya), supernormal powers 
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(abhijfia), and accomplishment (pratipatti). See Mathes 2008, 304—5; Takasaki 1966a, 152. 

The four alamkaras of the bodhisattva are morality (Sila), concentration (samādhi), insight (prajna), 
and dhāranī. See Takasaki 1966a, 152n88. 

Sixteen “compassions” are translated by Mathes (2008, 307), from ’Gos lo-tsā-ba gzhon nu dpal's 
commentary to the Ratnagotravibhāga, as compassion that “takes the form of wishing [that sentient 
beings] may be free from [the following defects]: (1) various views, (2) the four errors, (3) the notion 
of mine, (4) the five hindrances, (5) the attachment to the objects of the six sense spheres, (6) 
seven[fold] pride, (7) straying from the noble path, (8) lack of independence, (9) anger, (10) being 
influenced by sinful friends, (11) lacking the potential of the noble ones, (12) mistaken views, (13) a 
view of a self caused by ignorance, (14) being seized by the executioner [in the hire] of the skandhas, 
(15) being tied in the noose of Mara, and (16) straying from the higher realms and liberation.” See 
also Takasaki 1966a, 152n88. 

In the previous three items listed, Atiša is referring to the qualities of the sixtyfold process of 
purifying the buddha element (buddhadhatoh sastyakaravisuddhiparikarmagunah), as found in the 
Ratnagotravibhagavyakhya, see Mathes 2008, 304, 535n1670. According to Gó Lotsawa Shónu Pal, 
Ati$a and Naktso translated the Ratnagotravibhaga before Ngok Loden Sherap (Mathes 2008, 162). 
See Kano (2014) on AtiSa and Naktso's translation of the Ratnagotravibhaga. 

Cf. Avikalpapravesadharani, Toh 142, vol. pa, 3b4—6: byang chub sems dpa’ sems dpa’ chen po rnam 
par mi rtog pa 'i dbyings la rab tu gnas pas ni shes bya dang khyad par med pa rnam par mi rtog pa i 
ye shes kyis chos thams cad nam mkha’i dkyil dang mtshungs par mthong ngo / rnam par mi rtog pa ji 
rjes las thob pa 'i shes pas ni chos thams cad sgyu ma dang / smig rgyu dang / rmi lam dang / mig yor 
dang / brag cha dang / gzugs brnyan dang / chu zla dang / sprul pa dang mtshung par mthong ngo /. 
Collected Works of Atisa (Jo bo rje'i gsung bum, 798.15) reads: rnam par mi rtog pa mthar phyin pa. 
Collected Works of Atisa (Jo bo rje'i gsung bum, 798.19) reads the last line as: 'dren pa rnams ni 
chos nyid gzigs /. For a discussion on these verses, see Almogi 2009, 252n46. Cf. Vajracchedika, 826, 
vv. 1-2ab (Conze 1957, 56-57): ye mam rūpeņa cadraksur ye mam ghosena canvaguh / 
mithyaprahanaprarta na mam draksyanti te janah / 1 / dharmato buddho drastavya dharmakaya hi 
nayakah /. 

Miyazaki 2007b, 47n91: “Not identified in the Vajramālā, but cf. Pindikrtasadhana, v. 43cd, 44ab 
(La Vallée Poussin 1896, 3): vijfianaskandham ayati vijhanam ca prabhāsvaram / sanirvanam 
sarvašūnyam ca dharmakayas ca gadyate/.” 

Miyazaki 2007b, 47n93: “Not found in the Lokottara-parivarta. Cf. Buddhavatamsaka, D (44) ka 
81b5: yang dag sang rgyas chos kyi sku / rnam dag nam mkha’ 'dra ba ste /.” 
Prajhaparamitapindartha, v. lab (Tucci 1947, 56): prajfíaparamita jnanam advayam sa tathagatah /. 
Prajhaparamitastotra, vv. 2-3 (Lamotte 1949, 1060): akasam iva nirlepam nisprapaūcām niraksaram 
/ yas tvam pasyati bhavena sa pasyati tathagatam 2 taya carygunadhyaya buddhasya ca jagadguroh / 
na pasyanty antaram santas candracandrikayor iva / 3. 

Collected Works of Atiša (Jo bo rje'i gsung "bum, 799.3) reads: chos rnams kun la mi ngas pa rather 
than dge chos kun la mi gnas par. 

Paramarthastava, v. 8 (Tola and Dragonetti 1985, 20): asthitah sarvadharmesu dharmadhatugatim 
gatah / param gambhiratam prapto gambhiraya namo 'stu te /. 

Acintyastava, v. 42ab (Tola and Dragonetti 1985, 18): buddhānām sattvadhātos ca tenabhinnatvam 
arthatah /. 

Paramarthastava, v. 3 (Tola and Dragonetti 1985, 19): anutpannasvabhāvena utpadas te na vidyate / 
na gatir nāgatir nāthāsvabhāvāya namo stu te /. 

Vajrajnanasamuccaya, Toh 447, vol. ca, 286a2 (Miyazaki 2007b, 49n101): ji srid du zhi ba la sogs 
pa i las kyis sems can gyi don mi byed pa de srid du yang dag pa'i mtha’ la rab tu gnas par 'gyur ro /. 
AtiSa is claiming that Asanga asserts that on the absolute level gnosis does not exist at the stage of a 
buddha. This claim relates to the controversy surrounding the existence of gnosis at the stage of a 
buddha between the various adherents of Yogacara and Madhyamaka philosophical systems. See the 
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chapter in Almogi (2009, 142—59) on “the mental element of the absolute and Yogācāra theories of 
knowledge.” 

Miyazaki, 50n103: “Not in the Vajramālā.” But cf. Piņdīkrtasādhana, v. 45 (La Vallče Poussin 1896, 
4): paramarthamandalam | hy etan nirābhāsam  alaksanam /  paramarthasatyanamapi 
sarvatathāgatālayah /. 

Collected Works of Atiša (Jo bo rje'i gsung bum, 799.19) reads: chos nyid skye med nyid la ni / thugs 
gnas sang rgyas yin par gsungs, whereas the canonical (Miyazaki 2007, 50) reads: chos nyid skye ba 
med pa ni / thub gnas sangs rgyas yin par gsung /. Cf. Trisaranasaptati, v. 22ab (Serensen 1986, 28): 
chos rnams dngos med nyid la ni / blo gnas sangs rgyas yin par bshad /. 

Cf. Bodhicittavivarana, v. 31 (Lindtner 1997b, 42): ‘das pa gang yin de ni med / ma 'ongs pa ni thob 
pa min gnas phyir gnas ni yongs gyur pa da lta ba la ga la yod /. 

Paūcakrama, 6.15c, 16abd (La Vallée Poussin 1896, 47) yuganaddham  vadec chantam 
[svapabodhavivarjitam] / 15 / samādhānāsamādhānam yasya nasty eva sarvatha / [yuganaddhe sthito 
yogi) bhavabhavavivarjitah 16 . 

See Almogi 2009, 300n6, for a discussion of this verse. Timira (rab rib) means literally “darkness,” 
and may refer to the darkness of the eyes or a certain type of eye disease. The version here differs 
slightly from the canonical. Cf. Lankavatara, 2.168, 169 (Nanjio 1923, 109): aryo na pasyati 
bhrantim napi tattvam tadantare / bhrāntir eva bhavet tattvam yasmat tattvam tadantre / 168 / 
bhrantim vidhiiya sarvam hi nimittam jayate yadi / saiva tasya bhaved bhrāntir asuddham timiram 
yatha 169 . 

This terse citation implies that the dharmadhatu is equated with svayambhüjfiana (self-arisen gnosis) 
and is undivided in reality but has five aspects that appear according to the purview of the person to be 
trained (vineya, gdul bya). The five aspects of the dharmadhatu that appear follow a schemata of five 
gnoses: (1) the mirror-like gnosis (samatajfíana), (2) the gnosis of equality (samatajfiana), (3) 
discerning gnosis (pratyaveksanajnana), (4) the gnosis of performing activities (krtyanusthanajnana), 
and (5) the gnosis [that equates to] the dharmadhatu (dharmadhatujfiana). On the multiple gnoses of a 
buddha, see Almogi 2009, 114—18. 

Niraupamyastava, v. 24 (Tola and Dragonetti 1985, 14): na te 'sti manyana natha na vikalpo na 
ceījanā / anabhogena te loke  buddhakrtyam | pravartate /. Miyazaki 2007b, 53n109, 
Kudrstinirghatana, v. 2 (Shastri 1927, 1): na te 'sti manyana natha na vikalpo na vefijanà / 
anabhogena te loke buddhaktyam pravartate /. 

Miyazaki 2007b, 53n110, Kudrstinirghatana, v. 4 (Shastri 1927, 1): cintamanir ivakampyah 
sarvasamkalpavayubhih / tathapi sarvasattvanam  asesasaprapiirakah /. Cited in the 
Madhyamakaratnapradipa (D 3854, vol. tsha, 286b1) as well. 

Niraupamyastava, v. 9 (Tola and Dragonetti 1985, 13): sattvasamjiia ca te natha sarvatha na 
pravartate / duhkhartesu ca sattvesu tvam attiva krpatmkah /. 

Miyazaki 2007b, 54n112, Kudrstinirghatana, v. 3 (Shastri 1927, 1): pararthasampad buddhanam 
phalam mukhyatamam matam / buddhatvadi yad anyat tu tadarthyat phalam isyate /. 

This verse is also cited in the Guhyasamdjatantravivarana (Dpal gsang ba dus pa 'i rgyud kyi 'grel 
pa, Toh 1845, vol. ji, 161b.1—244a.7), attributed to Thagana. 

Cf. Svadhisthanakramaprabheda, vv. 56-57, Toh 1805, vol. ngi, 114a4—6: gang zhig gser dngul dang 
ni nor bu dung dang shel bye ru bai durya dang zangs dang 'dzin mo steng sogs yang dag gnas / nam 
mkha’ ngos nas ri bong can gyi gzugs ni gcig shar bas de la rnam par "jug pas shin tu gsal bar gang 
byas ltar rang dngos sna thogs gzugs can zag med gang/ "jig rten kun khyab sgyu ma 'i rang bzhin 
nyid rnam pa sna tshogs 'gro ba'i sdir gnas pa'i sems mgon rdo rje de yang de bzhin no /. Skt. 
(Pandey 1990, 24). 

Mahāyānasūtrālamkāra, 9.16 (Levi 1907, 36): yathodabhajane bhinne candrabimbam na drsyate / 
tatha dustesu sattvesu buddhabimbam na drsyate /. Thurman et al. 2004, 80. 

Atisa's version of these verses differs from that found in the Tengyur. Cf. Ratnāvalī, 4.94cd, 95, 96 
(Hahn 1982, 128-30): buddho "vadat tatha dharmam vineyanam yathaksamam / 94 / kesamcid 
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avadad dharmam papebhyo vinivrttaye | kesamcit punyasiddhyartham kesamcid dvayanisritam / 
dvayanisritam ekesam gambhiram bhirubhisanam / sünyatakarunagarbham ekesam bodhisadhanam 
96 . For the English of the Tengyur version, see Dunne and McClintock 1997, 71. 
Collected Works of Atisa (Jo bo rje'i gsung 'bum 801.22) is missing this line of the verse. 
Cf. Lalitavistara, 25.1 (Vaidya 1958, 286): gambhira santo virajah prabhasvarah prapto mi dharmo 
hy amrto 'samskrtah / deseya caham na parasya jane yan nüna tiisni pavane vaseyam /. 
Atisa's version of these verses differs from that found in the Tengyur. Cf. Ratnāvalī, 1.74 (Hahn 1982, 
30): sarvajūa iti sarvajfio budhais tenaiva gamyate / yenaitad dharmagambhiryam novacabhajane 
jane /. For the English of the Tengyur version, see Dunne and McClintock 1997, 20. 
Collected Works of Atisa (Jo bo rje'i gsung bum 802.14) adds: drug rnams. 
Collected Works of Atisa (Jo bo rje'i gsung 'bum, 803.8) states: yang de dag gi thad du. 
Missing from Collected Works of Atisa (Jo bo rje'i gsung bum, 803.11). 
Missing from Collected Works of Atisa (Jo bo rje'i gsung bum, 803.12). 
This summary is also found in the Madhyamakaratnapradipa, Toh 3854, vol. tsha, 286b6—287a2: de 
bzhin du 'phags pa sbrin chen po'i mdo las kyang / ji skad du / lha'i bu dag bskal pa brjod du med 
pa i ngon du de bzhin gshegs pa klu rigs seron ma 'i chos kyi rgyal po'i brtson 'grus chen po'i klu 
yum bstan pa 'dzin pa / blon po dam pa'i chos kyi mdzod 'dzin pa / rgyal po dang blon po gnyis sangs 
rgyas [28721] kyi ring bsrel gyi gtam byas shing / rgyal pos legs par bshad pas dus der 'khor thams 
cad ngo mtshar skyes nas bcom ldan 'das la zhus pa / reyal po di zab mo la mkhas pa'o zhes zhus 
pas / bcom Idan ‘das kyis rgyal po 'i yon tan rgyas par gsung te /. 
Miyazaki 2007b, 61n120 notes that this is a summary of Mahamegha, Toh 232, vol. wa, 180—181b1. 
This summary is also found in the Madhyamakaratnapradipa, Toh 3854, vol. tsha, 287a2-4. 
Cf. Mahamegha, Toh 232, vol. wa, 187a5—7 (Miyazaki 2007b, 61n121): bcom Idan das kyis stsal pa / 
lha'i bu dag nga "das pa'i 'og lo brgya phrag mang po das pa na lho phyog kyi rgyud du mkhar gyi 
rgyal po bde spyod ches bya ba 'byung bar 'gyur te / de'i tshe lo brgyad cu na dam pa 'i chos nub par 
'eyur ba 'i lhag ma tsam du lus pa 'i dus la bab pa de'i tshe nga 'i nyan thos byung bar 'gyur te / dam 
pa i chos kyang 'byin par 'gyur / chos kyi 'khor lo yang bskor bar 'gyur / theg pa chen po yang gzhan 
dag la rgyas par 'chad par 'gyur ro /. This summary is also found in the Madhyamakaratnapradipa, 
Toh 3854, vol. tsha, 287a4—5. 
Cf. Mahamegha, Toh 232, vol. wa, 187b5—188a3 (Miyazaki 2007b, 62n122): bcom Idan das kyi bka” 
stsal pa/ mthong na dga' ba dri za'i rgyal po dge slong de lung bstan pa nyon cig / de ni nga la dpen 
pa dang / nga'i bstan pa 'byung bar byed cing khur chen po khyer ba dang / nga'i shākya gzhon nu 
yin te / mthong na dga’ ba dri za'i rgyal po nga das pa i 'og tu lho phyogs kyi rgyud du drang srong 
byi bo zhes bya ba i yul 'khor du bsod nams Idan gyi grong khyer bye ma chen po zhes byas ba “byung 
ste / grong de'i bab chu mdzes byor ces bya ba de'i byang phyogs kyi 'gram du 'byung bar 'gyur ro 
/ der rje'u rigs chen po rnam par dag pa 'bra go can zhes bya ba ji sa'i phyogs su byung bar 'gyur te 
/ shākya 'i rigs gzhon nu lid tsa byi'i bu gzhon nu ‘jig rten thams cad kyis mthong na dga’ ba de nga i 
chos “byung bar bya ba ji phyir lid tsa byi'i bu "jig rten thams cad kyis mthong na dga’ ba byang chub 
sems dpa'i mi mchog de der rigs chen por skye bar [188a1] 'gyur te / de'i pha ma dang gnyen sde 
rnams kyis nga'i ming de'i ming du ‘dog par 'gyur ro / 'bra go can gyi rje'u rigs chen po’i rigs kyang 
de bzhin gshegs pa i rigs yin par blta'o / de'i tshe drang srong byi bo'i yul 'khor yang 'byor cing 
rgyas las skyes bo mang pos gang bar 'gyur ro / de bzhin gshegs pa dang ming 'thun pa'i khye'u de 
yang skye bo thams cad kyi snying du sdug par 'gyur zhing skye bo mang po thams cad kyi bkur bar 
'eyur ro / gang gi tshe khye 'u de rab tu byung ba na tshang pa mtshungs par spyod pa’i 'khor dang / 
dge slong gi tshogs rnams khrid de / rang gi srog dang bsdos nas dam pa'i chos ston cing / de bzhin 
gshegs pa 'i spyod pa byung bar byed de / mchog tu dga’ ba spyod par 'gyur ro /. A summary is also 
found in the Madhyamakaratnapradipa, Toh 3854, vol. tsha, 287a5—b2. 
Collected Works of Atisa (Jo bo rje'i gsung 'bum, 804.21) adds: lus kyis mngon sum du byas pa 'o /. 
Cf. Mahamegha, Toh 232, vol. wa, 188b2-6 (Miyazaki 2007b, 62n123): dge bsnyen gyi sde tshan 
dang / dge bsnyen ma 'i sde tshan de dag ni sangs rgyas byung ba dang phrad par 'gyur / dam pa'i 
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chos la yang nan tan du sgrub par 'gyur mod kyi / 'on kyang mthong na dga’ ba dri za'i rgyal po 
nga i nyan thos kyi tshig la yid ches pa 'i sems can de dag ni nyung ste / shin tu phal cher ni mos par 
mi 'gyur ro / mthong na dga’ ba dri za 'i rgyal po rnam pa bzhi dang Idan na nga ji nyan thos de bzhin 
gshegs pa dang ming "thun pa 'i dge slong gi tshig la yid ches par 'gyur te / bzhi gang zhe na / sngon 
gyi mthar yang yang dag par rdzogs pa 'i sangs rgyas snga ma rnams las zab mo brtan pa'i chu'i rgya 
mtsho i dus tshod kyi ting nge 'dzin di thos pa dang / dge ba'i bshes gnyen gyis yongs su gzung ba 
dang lhag pa 'i bsam pa la zhugs shing dge ba'i rtsa ba nye bar brtan pa dang rgya chen po la mos pa 
lus kyis mngon sum du byas pa ste / mthong na dga' ba dri za'i rgyal po rnam pa bzhi pa de dag gis 
na nga'i nyan thos kyi tshig la yid ches par 'gyur ro / gang dag yid mi ches pa de dag thams cad ni 
bdud kyis byin gyis brlabs pa'i mi gti mug can yin par rig par bya’o sems can gang dag mos par 'gyur 
ba de dag ni sangs rgyas mang pos yongs su gzung ba yin par rig par bya'o . A summary is also 
found in the Madhyamakaratnapradipa, Toh 3854, vol. tsha, 287b2—b4. 

Cf. Mahamegha, Toh 232, vol. wa, 189b4—5 (Miyazaki 2007b, 62n124): dge slong de la sems can 
gang dag gis bsnyen bskur byas pa de dag gis ni “das pa dang / ma byon pa dang / da ltar byung ba ji 
de bzhin gshegs pa thams cad la bskal pa grangs med par bsnyen bkur byas pa yin no /. 

Cf. Mahamegha, Toh 232, vol. wa, 190a6 (Miyazaki 2007b, 63n125): de ni mtha' mar 'byung bar 
'gyur la / de dang dra ba’i sems can gzhan med de mi srid /. 

Collected Works of Atisa (Jo bo rje'i gsung bum, 805.3) reads: de'i steng la sangs rgyas bdun po i 
gcig byung ngo /. 

Cf. Mahamegha, Toh 232, vol. wa, 190a7-b3 (Miyazaki, 63n126): rigs kyi [190b1] bu khyod legs kyis 
rigs kyi bu nga 'i nyan thos kyi che ba nyid nyon cig / rigs kyi bu bskal pa bzang po di "das te / sangs 
rgyas stong yongs su mya ngan las das pa i 'og tu bskal pa drug cu rtsa gnyis su sangs rgyas “byung 
bar mi 'gyur te / rang sangs rgyas bye ba phrag bum 'byung bar 'gyur ro / rigs ki bu bskal pa drug 
cu rtsa gnyis po de dag das nas sangs rgyas gzhan bdun 'byung bar 'gyur ro / de nas bdun pa yongs 
su mya ngan las ‘das pa de’i tshe de'i dus na "jig rten gyi khams di "jig rten gyi khams mngon par 
dang ba zhes bya bar 'gyur te / "jig rten gyi khams mngon par dang ba der bcom Idan 'das de bzhin 
gshegs pa dgra bcom pa yang dag par rdzogs pa 'i sangs rgyas ye shes byung gnas 'od ces bya bar 
'gyur ro /. 

Maiijusrimiilakalpa, 53.449cf, 450ad (Sastri 1925, 616-17): / nagahvayo nama sau bhiksuh /jīved 
varsašatāni sat / 53.449 /māyūrī namato vidya siddha /nihsvabhavarthatattvavit 53.450 . 
Lankāvatārasūtra, 10.164c, 165abc (Nanjio 1923, 286) mahamate nibodha  tvam / 
daksinapathavedalyam bhiksuh sriman mahayasah /nāgāhvayah sa namna tu. 

Lankāvatārasūtra, 10.166cd (Nanjio 1923, 286): asadya bhiimim muditām yasyate 'sau sukhavatim /. 
Pradipodyotanatika, chap. 17 | (Chakravarti 1984, 229): evam  Srinagarjunapada- 
bhāttārakānuprāptasvakārthah / pratyatmavedyam mahāvajradharasamādhim loke pratipadya 
devamanusyasukham  atikramya  tirthikasravakapratyekabuddhadhyanasamadhisamapattisukham 
atikramya utpadabhangarahitam sarvakaravaropetam asecanakavigraham 
dasabalavaisaradyadibuddhalankrtam tathagatakayam pratilabhya sukhavatim 
gatvastagunaisvaryanvito viharati /. 

Cf. Caryamelaprakapradipa (Wedemeyer 2007, 446-47): anenaiva kramena / bhagavan sri- 
sakyasimhah sarva-tathagatair acchatā-sabdaih samcodite sati / asphanaka-samadher vyutthaya 
bodhimüle nisadydrddharātra-samaye prabhasvaram sāksāt-krtvā | mayopamasamadhina vyutthaya 
janebhyo dharma-cakram pravartitavan / tad ārabhya yavat saddharmo 'sthat tavad guru-vaktrād 
guru-vaktram samkramati (yoga-yugma-visva-visuddhi-rahasyabhisambodhi-kramah samkrāmatiti)/; 
Tibetan Toh 1803, vol. ngi, 90a2-4: rim pa di nyid kyis bcom Idan das dpal shakya thub pa la de 
bzhin gshegs pa thams cad kyis se gol gyi sgras bskul bar gyur pas mi g.yo ba'i ting nge 'din las 
bzhengs te / byang chub kyi shing drung la bzhugs nas mtshan phyed kyi dus su 'od gsal ba mngon du 
mdzad de / sgyu ma lta bu'i ting nge 'dzin las bzhengs nas / 'gro ba rnams la chos ston par mdzad pa 
yin no / dengs nas brtsams te / dam pa'i chos ji srid gnas pa de srid du bla ma'i kha nas bla ma'i khar 
brgyud pa yin no /. 
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In Sarvastivadin accounts of the bodies of a buddha, the maturation body (vipakakaya) is related to the 
form body (rüpakaya). See Lamotte 1988, 689-90. See also Bhavya's Tarkajvala (Toh 3856, 103a7- 
b1, referenced in Almogi 2009, 243n20), which cites Vajrasena as explaining the maturation body as 
the rūpakāya, which is supported by the dharmakaya, and whose sphere of activity is Akanistha 
heaven ( phags pa rdo rje sdes ni gzugs kyi sku 'og min gyi spyod yul can chos kyi sku'i gzhi la brten 
pa ni rnam par smin pa'i sku zhes bshad do). 

Collected Works of Atisa (Jo bo rje'i gsung 'bum, 806.18) adds: na ro pa. 

Compare with Bodhipathapradipa and Pafijika (D 290b; Sherburne 2000, 300-303), where these two 
empowerments are forbidden to those who are celibate. 

This verse is cited in the Bsam gtan mig sgron of gNubs-chen Sangs-rgyas ye-shes from a tantra 
called Spyi bcings; see Karmay 2007, 110. 

Miyazaki (2007b, 68n136); cited from the Nayatrayapradipa (Toh 3797, vol. tsu, 16b3—4) and the 
Tattvaratnāvalī (8): ekarthatve "py asammohat bahiipayad aduskarat / tiksnendriyadhikarac ca 
mantrasastram visisyate /. Also cited in the Bodhimargapradipapanjika (Toh 3948, vol. khi, 286b3—4; 
Sherburne 2000, 280-81). 

This verse is missing from Collected Works of Atisa (Jo bo rje'i gsung 'bum 807.16). 

Missing from Collected Works of Atisa (Jo bo rje'i gsung 'bum, 807.24). 

Chim Namkha Drak 2014, 122.11—13:... rgya gar du bhri ka ma la shi lar bden pa gnyis la "jug pa 
dang de'i 'grel pa dang... 

Rnal “byor pa shes rab rdo rjes mdzad pa 'i bden gnyis kyi rnam par bshad pa, 7a8 (roman 531): 
dngos kyi dgos pa ni bla ma gser kling ba'i lta ba bsgyur ba'i ched yin te jo bo nyid . . . 
Unfortunately, folio side 7b is missing, which contains the remainder of the commentary on this 
specific point. 

Cf. Madhyamakaratnapradipa (Lindter 1981, 170). 

The first folio of the actual manuscript is entitled 4 Collection of Special Instructions on the Middle 
Way (Dbu ma'i man ngag gi 'bum). However, the title page and first folios of the manuscript 
Collection on the Two Realities (Bden gnyis kyi 'bum) were either wrongly copied or misplaced, and 
should be the first folio that precedes the content of the manuscript currently entitled 4 Collection of 
Special Instructions on the Middle Way (Dbu ma 'i man ngag gi 'bum), whose actual content is a brief 
commentary on Atisa’s Satyadvayavatara. In brief, the title page and first folios of Bden gnyis kyi 
'bum (Collection on the Two Realities) and Dbu ma'i man ngag gi bum (Collection of Special 
Instructions on the Middle Way) were switched at some point in their history and I have corrected the 
titles based on their corresponding content. I have kept the actual title of the given manuscript in the 
notes. 

A Collection of Special Instructions on the Middle Way (Dbu ma 'i man ngag gi 'bum, 1b3): dge bshes 
dgon pa "di gzigs nas nga la a ti shas gdam ngag gnang ba bzhin tu 'di na bris nas... 

As cited in Deroche 2011, 144n19, from the Bod kyi dhu ma'i Ita ba'i 'chad nyan dar tshul blo gsal 
mig 'byed by Khu byug Bka” mgon (b. 1966) (2004, 124): spyan snga bas jo bo 'i bden gnyis la "jug 
pa zhes pa 'chad nyan rgya cher mdzad pa gang ltar skabs der jo bo rje'i bden gnyis la "jug pa zhes 
pa i bshad rgyun ches dar ba ni spyan snga ba’i bka’ drin las byung bar bshad do /. 

See Sorensen 1999, 178—179n4; and Serensen et al. 2007. We note here that all of these figures— 
Potowa, Chengawa Tsultrim Bar, Neusurpa, Sharawa, as well as Patsap Nyimadrak— were from areas 
within Phen yül (see Serensen et al. 2007, 153—70), and that the regional and clan-based affiliations of 
these individuals may have shaped their textual orientation against other competing monastic-regional 
communities such as Sangphu. It may well be the case that Patsap Nyimadrak was sent to Kashmir to 
translate the Madhyamaka texts that had been trasmitted by Ati$a in his teachings on the 
Satyadvayavatara while in Tibet. 

Santaraksita (MAK, v. 64) and Jiianagarbha (SDV, v. 12) qualify correct conventions according to 
appearances that have causal efficiency (don byed nus pa, arthakriya) (see following notes), while 
Nagarjuna (VVV) and Candrakirti (CST XIII) refer to dependent-arisings that are suitable to perform 
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actions (bya ba byed pa, kriyakarana). See Yoshimizu 1997 and Ruegg 2002, 174—78. 

MAK, v. 64 (Toh 3884, vol. sa, 51a4): ma brtags gcig pu nyams dga’ zhing skye dang ‘jigs pa 'i chos 
can pa don byed pa dag nus rnams kyi rang bzhin kun rdzob pa yin rtogs //. "Some thing that is 
pleasing only as long as it is not examined, that arises and ceases to exist, and that is capable of causal 
efficiency—this nature is realized to be conventional reality." 

SDV, v. 12 (Tib., Eckel 1987, 163; Eng., Eckel 1987, 79): "Correct and incorrect relative [realities] 
are similar in appearance, but they are distinguished by their ability or inability to produce effective 
action." 

MRP (Toh 3854, vol. tsha, 260a2): chu shing gi ni phung po bzhin ma brtags nyams dga'i mtshan 
nyid can rgyu las skyes dang don byed nus tshul rol mthong ba'i kun rdzob yin . Adopted from 
Lindtner (1981, 170): *The [correct] conventional reality of those with limited vision, is, however, 
like the pith of a plantain (kadaliskandha): When you do not examine it, it affords pleasure, and it is 
causally produced and efficient." For Jhanagarbha's Satyadvayavibhangakarika, see Eckel 1987, 79. 
MHK 3.7 and 3.12-13, along with Tarkajvala (Tida 1980, 60—68). 

See also the General Explanation (chapter 4) for the exegesis of Nagarjuna's Dharmadhatustava (vv. 
30-33). 

See Introduction; also Almogi 2009; and Vose 2010b, 301-12. 

Bden gnyis gsal ba'i sgron me (1518—84), as found in Deroche 2011, 161—62: "jig rten mchog man 
chad kyi so so skye bo 'i blo la snang tshad tsam log pa'i kun rdzob tu 'gro ste log shes kyis bsgrub pa 
yin pa 'i phyir ro log shes kyi snang ba la log pa and yang dag gnyis med de de gnyis ka log pa'i kun 
rdzob yin pas gnyis ka lam du mi 'gro ba'i phyir yang dag pa 'i sgra mi jug go sa dang po yan chad 
kyi rjes thob gyi snang ba de thams cad yang dag pa 'i kun rdzob ces bya ste snang ba tsam zhig ma 
'gags pas kun rdzob yin la de nyid brdzun pa la brdzun par mngon sum du gzigs shing de nyid gzigs 
pa phyin ci ma log pa yin pas lam du 'gro ba'i phyir na yang dag kun rdzob yin no . 

Tarkajvala, Toh 3856, vol. dza, 60b.4—5: don dam pa ni rnam gnyis te / de la gcig ni mngon par 'du 
byed pa med par ‘jug pa ‘jig rten las 'das pa zag pa med pa spros pa med pa o gnyis pa ni mngon par 
‘du byed pa dang bcas par jug pa bsod nams dang ye shes kyi tshogs kyi rjes su mihun pa dag pa ‘jig 
rten pa 'i ye shes zhes bya ba spros pa dang bcas pa ste /. 

See commentary at folio 7b2. 

Also known as the five sciences (paricavidya): linguistic science (sabda), logical science (hetu), 
“inner” science (adhyatma), medical science (cikitsa), and the science of fine arts and crafts 
(Silapakarmasthana). Mahavyutpatti, 1554-59. The “inner” science is the study and practice of the 
Buddha's teachings. See Gold 2007, 11-16, 20-24. The MSABh (Thurman et al. 2004, 141) 
mentions: “In specific, he should investigate logic and linguistics in order to criticize those who have 
no faith in that (universal vehicle)" And (253): “In the second (science, i.e., logic), it is to understand 
faults (in practice and communication) and refute the arguments of others." 

See Chattopadhyaya 1967, 495. Vadanyayaprakarana (Rtsod pa 'i rigs pa zhes bya ba'i rab tu byed 
pa), Toh 4218, vol. che, 326b.4-355b.5, translated by Jūānašrībhadra and Dge ba’i blo gros, rev. 
Dipankara and Dar ma grags pa. 

A statement written later occurs in the Bodhimargadipapanjika (Toh 3948, vol. khi, 282b4-6, P 
326b5—8): yang dag nyid la rnam dpyad na yod ces pa dang med ces pa yang dag mtha' la de dag 
med de bas gang yang bsgrub mi nus bla ma’i brgyud pa 'bral ba dag rjes su dpag pa’i shes rab kyis 
yod med rtag chad sogs bsgrubs kyang ngal 'gyur don la reg mi 'gyur chos grags chos mchog la sogs 
pas gzhung mang byas pa ji lta bu mu stegs rgol ba bzlog pa 'i phyir mkhas pa rnams byis byas pa yin 
de bas don dam bsgom pa la tshad mas dgos pa med do zhes bdag gis gzhan du bkod pas na re zhig 
‘dir ni brjod mi dgos de bas rjes dpag gisor byed pa 'i rtog ge'i gzhung rnams dor byas la 'phags pa 
klu sgrub gzhung lugs kyi brgyud pa'i man ngag bsgom pa bya //. Apple translation: “When one 
analyzes reality, real extremes such as “existence” and “nonexistence” do not exist. In this way, one is 
unable to establish anything at all. Those who are separated from the lineage of gurus, even when 
establishing existence, nonexistence, permanence, annihilation, and so forth through the discernment 
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by means of inference, will become exhausted and not reach their goal. Why did Dharmakirti, 
Dharmottara, and so forth compose many treatises? The scholars composed them in order to refute the 
objections of Tirthikas. In this way, I wrote elsewhere, “such valid means of knowledge are 
unnecessary for cultivating the ultimate.” It is not necessary to explain it here. Therefore one should 
discard texts of speculative reasoning that are primarily concerned with inference and one should 
cultivate the special instructions of the lineage of the textual system of the Noble Nagarjuna.” 
Thurman (1984), and more recently Kapstein (2013, 282), have suggested: “In Atisa’s view, because 
Buddhism's dialectially savy Brahmanical opponents were a product of the Indian cultural sphere, and 
not at all present in Tibet, the study of pramāņa for the Tibetans was a mere distraction that served no 
good purpose at all.” In other words, AtiSa did not stress pramana in Tibet because there were no non- 
Buddhists in Tibet who argued utilizing pramana. See Sherab Dorjé's commentary, which mentions 
two ways that Buddhists dealt with opponents: through debate or through the use of miracles. 

As McClintock (2008, 33) notes, “[Agamasritanumana . . .] is not considered a separate pramana, but 
is a way of allowing scriptures to be introduced as evidence into arguments under very specific 
conditions: namely, when the topic in question is an  epistemically remote entity 
(atyantaparoksadharma) and when the scriptural passage in question can be shown not to be in conflict 
with perception or inference." 

Prasannapadā (La Vallée Poussin 1903-13, 75.6-7, MacDonald 2015, 1: 275) sāksād 
atindriyarthavidam aptanam yad vacanam sa agamah /. English translation Eltschinger 2014, 208. 
See Collection on the Two Realities translation at verse 27. 

Rnal 'byor pa Shes rab rdo rjes mdzad pa'i bden gnyis kyi rnam par bshad pa, 54b5-8: [54b5] . . . 
legs par brtags pas zhes bar bya'i zhes bya ba ni / gzhal bya mngon sum pa dang 'gal ba med pa / 
lkog gyur la rjes [54b6] dpag dang mi 'gal ba / shin tu lkog du gyur pa lung dang gal ba med par 
nyams su blang zhes pa'o // de nyid la sangs rgyas kyis: dge slong dag gam mkhas rnams kyis // 
bsregs bcad bdar ba 'i gser bzhin du / legs par brtags la [5407] nga 'i bka’ // blang bar bya’i gus phyir 
min zhes gsungs so // 'on na gong du tshad ma mi dgos par bshad pa dang 'gal zhe na / gong du des 
chos nyid dngos su mi rtogs zhes bshad pa yin / 'di ni re zhig gzhal bya gtan la 'bebs [54b8] pa'i 
dbang du byas nas bstan pas mi "gal lo // . . . 

Followers of Dharma (dharmanusarin) and followers of faith (sraddhanusarin) are defined in the AK 
(4.29), AS (Rāhula 2001, 2023), and AA (1.23). See Apple 2008. The classification is also followed 
by Kamalasila in the Tattvasamgrahapanjika (see McClintock 2010, 300). 

The meaning of "profound" (zab mo'i don, gambhirartha), as noted by Scherrer-Schaub (1991, 
207n355), signifies the “deep” understanding of dharmas that is a nonunderstanding, free of discursive 
knowledge, and peaceful. Scherrer-Schaub identifies four senses of profound (zab mo, gambhira): (1) 
dependent-arising (YSV, P 4a8: rten cing 'brel par 'byung ba zab mo), (2) to the profound Dharma 
that the Buddha had discovered at the time of his awakening, (3) to nirvana, and (4) to emptiness 
(sunyata). The meaning of profound as emptiness is explicity stated by Candrakirti in the MA (La 
Vallée Poussin 398.10—14): The profound is emptiness, the other qualities are the vast. Through 
knowing the ways of the profound and the vast, these qualities will be attained (zab mo stong pa nyid 
yin te yon tan gzhan rgya che ba'o zab dang rgya che i tshul shes pas yon tan di dag 'thob par 'gyur 
// [12.34]). 

Satyadvayavatara: / rgya gar skad du / sa tya dwa ya’a ba ta’ ra bod skad du bden pa gnyis la jug pa 
/f. 

Tib. tshu rol thong ba'i tshad ma. The Sanskrit equivalents for tshu rol thong ba are arvāgdaršana, 
arvagdrs, or aparadarsana. As noted by Keira (2004, 94), Kamalasila explains in his 
Tattvasamgrahapafijika that people of narrow vision (tshu rol thong ba) have three types of direct 
perception—sense cognition (indriyajfianam), mental [cognition](manasam), and reflexive cognition 
(atmasamvedana), but such people do not have yogipratyaksa, which directly understands emptiness 
(sunyata). AtiSa and the Kadampa commentary will repeatedly mention that the direct perception and 
inferences of those with narrow vision cannot understand the two realities nor cognize emptiness. 
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Satyadvayavatara: thugs rje chen po la phyag ’tshal lo /. 

This statement provides supporting evidence for Jan Nattier's (2003, 26-27) hypothesis that opening 
formulas of salutation were a relatively late development in India. 

Satyadvayāvatāra, v. 1 (Ejima 1983, 361): sangs rgyas rnams kyis chos bstan pa bden pa gnyis la 
yang dag brten ‘jig rten kun rdzob bden pa dang de bzhin don dam bden pa'o // 1 //. Ct. MMK 24.8, 
Tib. (vol. tsa, 14b7—15a1): sangs rgyas rnams kyis chos bstan pa [15a1] bden pa gnyis la yang dag 
brten / ‘jig rten kun rdzob bden pa dang dam pa 'i don gyi bden pa'o //; Skt. (La Vallée Poussin 1907— 
12, 492.4—5): dve satye samupasritya buddhanam dharmadesana / lokasamvrtisatyam ca satyam ca 
paramarthatah //. See Lindtner 1981, 196n1, for further references. 

As noted by Newland and Tillemans (2011, 5—11), the Buddhist notion of “two realities" was initially 
based on examining the Buddha's teachings. Note here that the text does not classify the two realities 
based on objects of knowledge (jfieya), which becomes standard in later Tibetan doxographical 
exegesis through citation of the Pitaputrasamagamasütra (P 760. 16, vol. 23; Toh 60, vol. nga (dkon 
brtsegs)), found in Santideva’s Siksasamuccaya (Toh 3940, vol. khi, 142b.2 [Skt. in Bendall 1971, 
256]): etavaccaitat jneyam / yaduta samvrtih paramarthasca /, English translation in Bendall and 
Rouse 1971, 236; or in Prajfiakaramati's Bodhicaryāvatārapaīijikā (Vaidya 1960, 177). See Mimaki 
1982, 138-40. 

The four points mentioned here are often referred to in Tibetan as the four seals (phyag rgya bzhi), 
which, along with taking refuge (skyab 'gro) in the Three Jewels, are the criteria for defining a 
Buddhist. The Seals of the Law (dharma-mudra or dharma-uddāna in Sanskrit) are mentioned in 
Ekottara-agama and the Sagaranagarajapariprccha (Dergé no. 155), among other texts. See Mizuno 
and Sekimori 1996, 121—34. 

Ati$a lists four great Nikaya ordination lineages and eighteen Nikayas in his 
Bodhimargapradipapanjika (Dergé no. 3948). The four great Nikaya lineages are the Mahasamghika, 
Sarvāstivāda, Sthaviravada, and Sammatiya. See Sherburne 2000, 123-25; and Skilling 2004, 140. 
Five bases of knowables (shes bya i gzhi Inga, Skt. paficavastu) consist of form (ripa), mind (citta), 
mental factors (caitasika), conditioned forces dissociated from thought (cittaviprayuktasamskara), and 
unconditioned factors (asamskrtadharma). They are listed in AKBH (Pradhan 1975, 52.2021; La 
Vallée Poussin 1923-31, I, 144) and glossed in the AKV (123.8-14) as paricavastu. The expression 
pancavastu becomes a preferred mode of classifying dharmas among Tibetan doxographers (Mimaki 
1982, 58-82, 138-39). 

See Mahayanasiitralamkara 18.83-92. 

On the Vātsīputrīya ordination lineage, see Thiên Chāu 1999. On the Vātsīputrīya theory of person 
and Vasubandhu's critique, see Duerlinger 1997. 

See Mimaki 1980, 155. As stated in AK (2.55—56a), the Sautrantika posits fourteen conditioned forces 
dissociated from thought ([sems]mi ldan pa'i 'du byed, [citta|viprayuktasamskara): (1) possession 
(thob pa, prapti), (2) nonpossession (ma thob pa, aprapti), (3) group homogeneity (skal mnyam, 
nikayasabhaga), (4) ideationlessness (du shes med pa ba, asamjnika), (5) ideationless attainment (du 
shes med pa'i snyoms "jug, dsamjnisamapatti), (6) cessation attainment (nirodhasamapatti) (7) vital 
faculty (jīvitendriya, srog gi dbang po), characteristics (mthan nyid, laksana) of (8) arising (skye ba, 
jatilaksana), (9) persistence (gnas pa, sthiti), (10) decay (rga ba, jara), and (11) of cessation (mi rtag 
pa, anityata), as well as collections (tshogs, kaya) of (12) words (ming, nama) (13) phrases (tshig, 
pada), and (14) syllables (yi ge, vyanjana). 

Mimaki (1992, 24-33) translates and notes Upa Losal's (Dbus pa blo gsal's) doctrinal positions of 
Yogacaras who posit eight groups of consciousness, those who maintain six groups (rnam par shes pa 
tshogs drug du smra ba, *sadvijfíanakayavadin), and those who maintain a single consciousness 
([rnam par shes pa tshogs] gcig du smra ba, *ekavijfíanakayavadin). 

Tib. bye brags tu smra bas rnam med du kye bar 'dod la mdo sde bas rnam bcas su skye bar 'dod de /. 
This statement appears to be an early and basic Tibetan classification for what became known among 
later doxographers, such as Changkya Rólpai Dorjé (Lcang skya Rol pa’i rdo rje, 1717—86), as the 
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way that different Sautrantika systems posit how one consciousness can understand variegated 
objects. See Klein 1991, 160—63; and Keira 2004, 190n329. 

Cf. Yuktisastikavrtti on stanza 5cd (Scherrer-Schaub 1991, 36): The truth of cessation “by worldly 
conventions is called ultimate reality because it is not deceiving to the world. That which is a 
deceptive compositional thing is not ultimate reality. The [other] three truths, because they are 
deceptive to childish beings, since they appear to exist intrinsically owing to having the character of 
compositional things, are established as conventional realities" (de'i bdag nyid du ‘jig rten la mi bslu 
ba'i phyir "jig rten gyi tha snyad kyis don dam pa 'i bden pa zhes bshad do bslu ba 'dus byas gang yin 
pa de ni don don dam pa 'i bden pa ma yin no bden pa gsum ni 'dus byas kyi mtshan nyis de ngo bo 
nyid yod par snang bas byis pa rnams la bslu ba'i phyir kun rdzob kyi bden par rnam par bzhag go 
//). 

Cf. Madhyamakavatarabhasya at MA 5.1 (La Vallée Poussin 1907-12, 70.15—71.7): “In this way, 
how can another four nobles’ truths exist differently from the two realities? I shall explain. Although 
it is indeed like that, nevertheless, in order to indicate each one of the properties of cause and result to 
be accepted and to be abandoned, here the four nobles' truths are described. In this regard, the portion 
that is to be abandoned is the thoroughly afflicted. Its result is the truth of suffering. The cause is [71] 
the truth of arising. The portion that is to be accepted is purification. Its result is the truth of cessation. 
The cause of attaining that is the truth of the path. In this way, the truths of suffering, arising, and the 
path are included within conventional reality. The truth of cessation has the intrinsic nature of ultimate 
reality. Likewise, whatever other truths there are should be ascertained as included only within either 
of the two realities" (de phyir bden pa gnyis las tha dad par 'phags pa’i bden pa bzhi po gzhan ga la 
yod ce na bshad pa gal te yang de lta yod mod kyi / de lta na yang blang bar bya ba dang spang bar 
bya ba dag re re'i rgyu dang "bras bu'i dngos po bstan par bya ba’i phyir dir 'phags pa’i bden pa 
bzhi bsnyad do de la spangs bar bya ba'i phyogs ni kun nas nyon mongs pa'o de'i 'bras bu ni sdug 
bsngal gyi bden po'o rgyu ni kun [71] 'byung gi bden pa'o blang bar bya ba'i phyogs ni rnam par 
byang ba yin la / de'i 'bras bu ni 'gog pa'i bden pa'o de thob pa'i rgyu ni lam gyi bden pa'o de la 
sdug bsngal dang kun 'byung dang lam gyi bden pa ni kun rdzob kyi bden pa'i khongs su gtogs so 
'gog pa i bden pa ni don dam pa'i bden pa 'i rang gi ngo bo'o de bzhin du bden pa gzhan gang cung 
zad cig yod pa de yang ci rigs par bden pa gnyis kyi khongs su gtogs pa kho nar nges par bya 'o //). 
Yum gyi man ngag refers to the Prajriaparamitopadesa (Shes rab kyi pha rol tu phyin pa’i man ngag, 
Toh 4079, vol. hi, 133b.7-162b.1, trans. Zhi ba bzang po and ’Gos Lhas btsas) of Šāntipa, aka 
Ratnākarašānti. The Kadampa author must be referring to the discussion of the two realities at D 
143b5: gnyi ga la yang rnam pa gsum gsum ste. . . See Katsura 1976, 486, 83.5. 

Cf. Madhyamakopadesa (Dbu ma’i man ngag, Toh 3929, vol. ki), 95b3-4: kun rdzob tu [95.4] chos 
thams cad tshu rol mthong ba 'i ngor byas nas rgyu "bras la sogs pa rnam par bzhag pa thams cad ji 
ltar snang ba bzhin du bden pa yin la /. 

Tib. sgyu ma'i don byed nus pa tsam. Although causal efficacy (don byed nus pa, 
arthakriyasamartha) is associated with the work of Dharmakirti—Pramanavarttika (3.3ab), 
Hetubindu (3.14), Nyayabindu (1.14—15)—it may be the case that the Kadampa author is referring to 
the type of causal efficacy (i.e., karyakriyasamartha) that is argued by Nagarjuna in the 
Vigrahavyartani (v. 2 and commentary, reply vv. 22-23) emphasizing dependent-arising illustrated 
through the example of the “illusory person” (maya-purusah). See Westerhoff 2010, 46—53. 
Satyadvayavatara, v. 2 (Ejima 1983, 361): kun rdzob rnam pa gnyis su ‘dod log pa dang ni yang dag 
go / dang po gnyis te chu zla dang grub mtha' ngan pa'i rtog pa'o / 2 /. Cf. BCAP (1960, 171) ad 
BCA 9.2: sa ca samvrtirdvividhā lokata eva / tathyasamvrtirmithyasamvrtisceti / tatha hi kimcit 
pratityajatam  niladikam  vasturiipamadosavadindriyairiipalabdham lokata eva satyam / 
māyāmarīcipratibimbādvisu | pratitya | samupajatamapi | dosavadindriyopalabdham  yathasvam 
tirthikasiddhantaparikalpitam ca lokata eva mithya //. 

Eight similes of illusion (astamayopama, Tib. sgyu ma'i dpe brgyad). The eight are said to be a 
twinkling star (skar mar), optical illusion (rab rib), lamp (mar me), dream (rmi lam), flash of lightning 
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(glog), moon in the water (chu zla), mirage (smig rgyu), and cloud (sprin). See Ruegg 1966, 99n2. 
Satyadvayavibhangakarika, v. 12: snang du dra yang don byed dag / nus pa'i phyir dang mi nus 
phyir yang dag yang dag ma yin pa'i {Eckel pas} kun rdzob kyi ni dbye ba byas (Tib., Eckel 1987, 
163). 

Ratnāvalī, 1.54a—b (bold Kadam manuscript; Hahn 1982, 22): ji ltar smig rgyu chu ’dra yang (Hahn, 
ba) chu min don du ma yin pa; Skt. maricis toyasadrsi yathà nambho na carthatah. 

Yuktisastika, v. 45 (variant readings Scherrer-Schaub 1991, 15): gang rten {brten} nas dnogs po 
rnams chu yi zla ba lta bur ni / yang dag ma yin log min par 'dod pa de dag lhas (em. Itas} mi phrogs 
(var. ‘phrogs} //. The reading in 45a, rten, follows the paracanonical edition of Pa tshab’s translation. 
Samkhya (Tib. grangs can pa) philosophy enumerates twenty-five principles (tattvas), including (1) 
consciousness (purusa), (2) primal nature (prakrti), (3) intellect (buddhi), (4) ego (ahamkara), (5) 
mind (manas), (6-10) five sense-capacities (buddhindriyas), (11-15) five action-capacities 
(karmendriyas), (16—20) five subtle elements (tanmatras), and five gross elements (mahabhiitas). See 
Larson 1998. 

In Vai$esika philosophy, the understanding of six categories (padartha), consisting of substances 
(dravya), qualities (guna), motion (karma), universals (samanya), particulars (visesa), and inherence 
(samavaya), lead to the supreme bliss (nihsreyasa) of liberation (moksa). See Keira 2004, 188. 
Satyadvayavatara, v. 3 (Ejima 1983, 362): ma brtags gcig pu nyams dga 'ba'i / skye ba dang ni ‘jig 
pa'i chos don byed nus dang Idan pa ni yang dag kun rdzob yin par 'dod // 3 // Cf. 
Madhyamakalamkara, v. 64 (Ichigo 1985, cxxv, 13-16). See Eckel 1987, 137-38; De Jong 1989, 
209-11. 

De Jong (1989, 211) notes that the expressions avicararamaniya and avicaraikaramaniya become 
commonly used among Buddhist texts from the eighth century. He mentions that the expression is 
employed in the works of Santaraksita, Haribhadra, Prajiiāākaramati, and Atiša. It is not clear which 
Sautrantika or Yogacara texts the author is basing his claim on. 

In accounts of Atisa’s early arrival in Western Tibet, he is said to have taught that “the especially 
profound Dharma is only karmic casuality" (Eimer 1979, 2: 190: jo bo 'i zhal nas / chos zhin tu zab pa 
las rgyu "bras kho na yin). Cf. Vetturini 2007, 65—66. 

Cf. Dharmadhatustava (Chos kyi dbyings su bstod pa), Toh 1118, vol. ka, 64b7—65al, vv. 30-31: [30] 
Ji ltar ri bong mgo yi rwa brtags pa nyid de med pa ltar de bzhin chos rnams thams cad kyang brtags 
pa nyid de yod ma yin // [31] // phra rab rdul gyi ngo bo yis glang gi rwa yang dmigs (yod, N, P) ma 
yin ji ltar sngon bzhin phyis de bzhin / de {65a} de la ci zhig brtag par bya //. “Just as horns on a 
rabbit's head do not exist and are only imagined, likewise, all things do not exist and are only 
imagined. As they are not made of solid atoms, the horns of an ox do not exist either. Just as before so 
it is after, what is to be imagined there?" 

Satyadvayavibhangakarika, v. 2: bden gnyis rnam dbye shes pa dag / thub pa'i dka’ (em. bka’} la 
rmongs te / de dag ma lus tshogs bsags nas phun tshogs pha rol 'gro ba nyid / (Tib., Eckel 1987, 155). 
English translation adapted, with slight changes, from MacDonald 1988, 96. 

This brief statement by the Kadampa author points toward different Madhyamika approaches to 
debate and discussion. For a number of Madhyamika thinkers (Nagarjuna, Buddhapalita, Candrakirti), 
the proper approach is to employ apagogic reasoning (Ruegg 2000, 137) that points out the internal 
contradictions of asserting any form of intrinsic nature through statements that adduce undesired 
consequences (prasangapadana = thal ba bsgrub pa). For Candrakirti, this technique results simply in 
the negation of another's thesis (parapratijnapratisedhamatra-phala) (Ruegg 2000, 251; Vose 2010a, 
560). This point regarding procedure and proof will become one basis among several for later Tibetan 
scholars to differentiate Thal-’gyur-ba (Prasangika) and Rang-rgyud-pa (Svatantrika) Madhyamaka 
systems. 

“Easterners” (shar ba dag) refers in later Tibetan traditions (post-thirteenth century) to the so-called 
Three Eastern Svātantrika-Madhyamaka (rang rgyud shar gsum) works of Santaraksita’s 
Madhyamakālamkāra, Kamalasila’s Madhyamakaloka, and Jüanagarbha's Satyadvayavibhanga 
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(Mimaki 1982, 4—5; Eckel 1987, 15; Tauscher 1999, 387n2). Note that the Kadampa author does not 
use the term rang rgyud (Svatantrika), as this work does not know of any classifications of 
Madhyamaka traditions. The Kadampa author makes reference to the “enumerated ultimate" (rnam 
grangs kyi don dam = paryāyaparamārtha). As Mimaki (1982, 160-61) points out, the term 
paryāyaparamārtha does not appear in the works of Jfüànagarbha, Santaraksita, or Kamalašīla. 
However, the equivalent of this term, don dam pa dang mihun pa ['i don da pa (= 
paramārthānukūlaļparamārtha]), was known to these authors. The counterpart term, rnam grangs ma 
yin don dam (= aparyáyaparamürtha), does appear in Santaraksita’s Satyadvayavibhangapaiijika. 
Both paryayaparamartha and aparyāyaparamārtha appear in the Madhyamakarthasamgraha v. 4 
attributed to Bhaviveka. Ruegg (2010, 157) and Del Toso (2011) argue that this work is not by the 
Bhaviveka who wrote the Madhyamakahrdayakarika and Tarkajvala, and most likely dates to the 
eighth-century time period of Jianagarbha. Along these lines, Del Toso (2011, 354—55) demonstrates 
that both paryayaparamartha and aparyayaparamartha also appear in the eighth-century 
Sarvayanalokavisesabhasya attributed to Subhütighosa. See also Macdonald 1988, 94; Tauscher 1988. 
Satyadvayavatara, v. 4 (Ejima 1983, 362): dam pa 'i don ni gcig nyid de gzhan dag rnam pa gnyis su 
‘dod / cir yang ma grub chos nyid de gnyis dang gsum sog ga la 'gyur 4 . 

Cf. Saddharmapundarika. Skt. (Kern and  Nanjo 1908-12, 39.13-40.15): ekakrtyena 
sariputraikakaraniyena tathagato 'rhan samyaksambuddho loka utpadyate . . . yad idam 
tathāgatajiānadaršanasamādāpanahetunimittam sattvānām tathagato 'rhan samyaksambuddho loka 
utpadyate . . . ekam evaham šāriputra yanam arabhya sattvānām dharmam desayami yad idam 
buddhayanam na kimcic chariputra dvitiyam va trtiyam va yanam samvidyate / sarvatraisa Sariputra 
dharmatā dasadigloke / . . ” With a single duty, Sariputra, with a single task the Tathagata, the Arhat 
and Perfectly Awakened One, appears in the world . . . Namely, in order to inspire living beings to the 
mental vision of a tathagata (tathagatajriiadarsana), the Tathagata, the Arhat and Perfectly Awakened 
One, appears in the world . . . With reference to only a single vehicle, Sariputra, I teach the Dharma 
for living beings, namely, the vehicle of the buddhas. Sariputra, there is not any second or third 
vehicle. This, Sariputra, is the True Law everywhere in the worlds of the ten regions.” English 
translation Zimmermann 1999, 156 (with minor corrections for clarity). 

Cf. Yuktisastikavrtti (Scherrer-Schaub 1991, Tib., P 14b7—15a3, 50—51): de liar na chos shes pas skad 
cig gcig la rten cing 'brel par 'byung ba mthong bas sngon ma mthong ba'i lta bar bya ba gzhan mi 
srid do .. . sde pa kha cig ni mthong ba’i lam skad cig ma bco Ingar mi ‘dod kyi mngon par rtogs pa 
gcig tu zad par 'dod do / de dag gi ‘dod pa dang bshad pa ‘di mi 'gal lo... de khon na ni ngo bo gcig 
pur zad do... /. “Therefore, since the cognition of dharmas sees dependent-arising in one moment, it 
is not possible that other previously unperceived [truths remain] to be seen . . . Some schools do not 
accept fifteen moments on the path of vision, but assert that realization culminates in a single instant; 
their claim and our explanation are not incompatible . . . Reality has a single essence." 

The immutable perfected nature (gyur ba med pa i yongs su grub pa, avikaraparinispatti) and the 
unmistaken perfected nature (phyin ci ma log pa'i yongs su grub pa, aviparyasaparinispatti) are 
mentioned at Madhyantavibhaga 3.llcd (Pandeya 1999, 95): nirvikarā viparyasaparinispattito 
dvayam /. See O'Brien 1954, 230. The Madhyantavibhagakarika (Dbus dang mtha' rnam par 'byed 
pa i tshig le'ur byas pa) was translated into Tibetan by Jinamitra, Silendrabodhi, and Ye shes sde. 
Dbus pa blo gsal mentions this distinction at folios 90a5—6 (Mimaki 1982). 

Satyadvayavatara, v. 5 (Ejima 1983, 362): bstan pa 'i tshig gis sbyor ba yis skye med gag med sogs 
pas mtshon / don dam thad dad med tshul gyis chos can med cing chos nyid med 5 //. 

The example of mistaking fingers pointing at the moon for the moon itself as analogous to mistaking 
conceptual instruction for nonconceptual reality is from the Lankāvatārasūtra 6.3. Skt. (Nanjio 1923, 
223—24): "As the childish grasp the finger-tip and not the moon, so those who are attached to the letter 
do not know the reality of my [teaching]” (angulyagram yatha balo na grhņāti nisakaram / tatha hy 
aksarasamsaktas tattvam vetti na māmakam ). 

Satyadvayavatara, vv. 6—Tab (Ejima 1983, 362): stong pa nyid la thad dad ni cung zad yod pa ma yin 
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te rtog med tshul gyis rtogs pas na stong nyid mthong zhes tha snyad gdags // 6 // ma mthong ba nyid 
de mthong bar shin tu zab pa'i mdo las gsungs // Tab. Cf. Prasannapada (La Vallée Poussin 1903-13, 
265.4); Madhyamakāvatārabhāsya (La Vallée Poussin 1907-12, 110.13). 

Dharmasamgiti (Toh 238, vol. zha, 68b6): bcom Idan 'das chos thams cad ma mthong ba ni yang dag 
pa mthong ba’o /. Siksüsamuccaya (Bendall 1971, 264.1—2): adarsanam bhagavan sarvadharmanam 
darsanam samyagdarsanam iti. Also Bhāvanākrama I (Tucci 1958, 212.2—3): tatha coktam sūtre / 
katamam paramārthadaršanam sarvadharmāņām adarsanam iti /. See MacDonald 1988, 159; 
Tauscher 1988, 484n8; Keira 2004, 70, 71, 100, 103. 

Actually from the Vajracchedikā. For a discussion on these verses, see Almogi 2009, 252n46. Cf. 
Vajracchedika, SN, vv. 1-2ab (Conze 1957, 56-57): ye mam rüpena cadraksur ye mam ghosena 
canvayuh / mithyaprahanaprasrtà na mam draksyanti te janah / 1 / dharmato buddha drastavyā 
dharmakaya hi nayakah //. 

Prajhaparamitaratnagunasamcayagatha 7.3 (Yuyama 1976, 167): gang tshe dus byas 'dus ma byas 
dang dkar nag chos shes rab rnam par bshigs nas rdul tsam mi dmigs tshe "jig rten dag na shes rab 
pha rol phyin grangs 'gro / nam mkha' gar gang la'ang chung zad mi gnas de dang 'dra (3d follows 
Tib. Recension B (Yuyama 1976, 3n3d). Recension A, 3d, reads: mi gnas pa ji yang med pa bzhin} // 
3 //. Skt. (Yuyama 1976, 35-36): yada dharma samskrta asamskrtakrsnasukla anumatru no labhati 
prajna vibhavamanah tada prajfíaparamita gacchati samkhya loke akasu yatra na pratisthitu kim ci 
tatra / 3 //. Tibetan Recension B is the early ninth-century translation of Vidyakarasimha and Dpal 
brtsegs. As Yuyama (1976, xxxiii) notes, the Prajhaparamitaratnagunasamcayagatha is listed as 
'phags pa sdus pa tshigs su bcad pa = Aryasamcayagatha in the ninth-century Dkar chag Idan dkar 
ma catalog. 

Prajhaparamitaratnagunasamcayagatha. Tib. 12.9 (Yuyama 1976, 171): nam mkha’ mthong zhes 
sems can tshig tu rab brjod pa nam mkha’ ji ltar mthong ste don di brtag par gyis / /de liar chos 
mthong ba yang de bzhin gshegs pas bstan mthong ba dpe gzhan gyis ni snyad par nus ma yin / 
(underlined portions differ from the critical edition). Skt. 12.10 (Yuyama 1976, 52): akasadrstu iti 
sattva pravyāharanti khanidarsanam kutu vimrsyata etam artham / tatha dharmadarsanu nidistu 
tathagatena na hi darsanam bhanitu sakya nidarsanena // 10 7. 

This is a reference to Ati$a's meeting with hierarchs of Ngari after first arriving in Tibet and being 
questioned on his view of Madhyamaka. The Dbu ma 'i man ngag reference may be the earliest extant 
mention of this event. 

The following sentences are a paraphrase of Candrakirti's discussion found in chapter 6 (6.29—6.31) of 
the Madhyamakavatarabhasya (La Vallée Poussin 1907-12, 109-11). The example of eye disease is 
also found in the Yuktisastikavrtti ad verse 10. As Mimaki (1979, 181) discusses, early Kadampa 
commentators often do not distinguish between a root text and commentary when citing or 
paraphrasing a text. 

Ratnāvalī, 1.52—53 (Hahn 1982, 22): thag ring nas ni mthong ba 'i gzugs nye ba rnams kyis gsal bar 
mthong smig rgyu gal te chu yin na // nye ba rnams kyis cis mi mthong // 52 // ji ltar ring ba rnams 
kyis ni ‘jig rten di ni yang dag mthong // de liar de dang de (nye, Hahn} rnams kyis mi mthong 
mtshan med smig rgyu bzhin /. Skt: durad alokitam rūpam āsannair drsyate sphutam | maricir yadi 
vari sydd asannaih kim na drsyate 52 // diiribhiitair yathabhiito loko 'yam drsyate tatha / na drsyate 
tadāsannair animitto maricivat // 53 //. 

Satyadvayavatara, vv. 7cd—9 (Ejima 1983, 363): de la mthong dang mthong byed med thog ma tha ma 
med zhi ba // 1 // dngos dang dngos med rnam par spangs rnam par rtog med dmigs pa bral gnas pa 
med pa gnas med pa "gro 'ong med cing dpe dang bral // 8 // brjod du med bltar med pa 'gyur ba med 
pa dus ma byas rnal 'byor pa yis de rtogs na nyong mongs shes bya 'i sgrib pa spangs // 9 /. 
Satyadvayavibhangakarika, v. 9cd (Eckel 1987, 161): dgag bya yod pa ma yin pas yang dag tu na 
bkag med gsal //. Translation from van der Kuijp 1991, 404. 

The Kadampa text reads: yod pa dmigs pa ma yin na med gang gis yin par 'gyur /. This most likely 
represents an old Tibetan translation of Mūlamadhyamakakārikā 5.6ab, which was intially translated 
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by Jfianagarbha and Klu'i rgyal mtshan. The Tengyur translation, a revision by Sumati, Pa tshab nyi 
ma grags, Kanaka, and De nyid, reads (Toh 3824, vol. tsa, 4a4—5): dngos po yod pa ma yin na dngos 
med gang gi yin par 'gyur /. Skt. (La Vallée Poussin 1903-13, 132.5—7): avidvamane bhave ca 
kasyabhavo bhavisyati 455. Cited from the Sūnyatāsaptati (Lindtner 1997b, 100-101): dngos po med 
par ngos med min (20a) / dngos dang dngos med cig par (car, Lindtner} min (19a) /. 

Tib. tshul bzhin ma yin pa i yid la byed pa; Skt. ayoniso manaskarah. 

Cf. Vajracchedika prajfiaparamita $7 (Harrison and Watanabe 2006, 117): asamskrtaprabhavita hy 
aryapudgalah. See also Apple 2008, 65; Ruegg 1989, 37. 

Arya Aksayamatinirdešasūtra, Kadampa citation: don dam pa i bden pa gang la sems rgyu ba yang 
med na / yi ge'i rgyu ba lta smos kyang ci dgos. Braarvig's edition (1993, 1:73.3-4) reads: don dam 
pa i bden pa ni: gang la sems kyi rgyu ba med pa ste / yi ge lta ci smos /. Cited in Prasannapada (La 
Vallée Poussin 1903-13, 374.2): paramarthasatyam katamat / yatra jhanasyapy apracarah kah punar 
vado 'ksaranam. Tibetan translation by Mahasumati and Pa tshab nyi ma grags (Toh 3860, vol. "a, 
120a3-4): don dam pa 'i bden pa gang zhe na gang la sems kyi rgyu ba yang med na yi ge rnams la Ita 
smos kyang ci dgos. 

The five eyes (paficacaksu, spyan Inga) are fleshly matured (mamsavaipakika), divine (divya), 
wisdom (prajfía), dharma, and buddha eyes. The five eyes are one of the special instructions for 
bodhisattvas in the Abhisamayalamkara 1.22; see Apple 2008, 59-60. 

Satyadvayavatara, v. 10 (Ejima 1983, 363): mngon sum dang ni rjes su dpag sangs rgyas pa yis de 
gnyis gzung gnyis pos stong nyid rtogs so zhes tshul rol mthong ba 'i rmongs pa smra /. 
Satyadvayavatara, v. 11 (Ejima 1983, 363): mu stegs nyan thos rnams kyis kyang chos nyid rtogs par 
thal bar 'gyur rnam rig pas lta smos ci dgos dbu ma pa la mi mihun med //. 

Satyadvayavatara, v. 12ab (Ejima 1983, 363): des na grub mtha’ thams cad kyang tshad ma ‘jal phyir 
mthun par 'gyur /. 

Cf. Opponent's objection cited in Vigrahavyavartani vv. 5—6 (Yonezawa 2008): pratyaksena hi tavad 
yady upalabhya vinivartayasi bhavan tan nasti pratyaksam bhaya yenopalabhyante / anumanam 
pratyuktam pratyaksendagamopamane ca anumānāgamasādhyā ye 'rtha drstantasadhyas ca /. 
Westerhoff (2010, 21--22) translation: “5. If you deny objects after having apprehended them through 
perception, that perception by which the objects are perceived does not exist. 6. Inference, testimony, 
and likeness are refuted by perception, as well as the objects to be established by inference, testimony, 
and example.” Nagarjuna's reply occurs in Vigrahavyāvartanī vv. 29—30, for which see Ruegg 2000, 
115-33. 

Cf. Nyayabindu 2.10—11: trirūpāņi ca triny eva lingani // anupalabdhih svabhāvah karyam ceti //. See 
Keira 2004, 52—64. 

The textual sources for the author's statement are not clear. The eleven types of nonperception are 
mentioned in Dharmakirti's Nyayabindu 2.31: “And that (i.e., anupalabdhi) is of eleven kinds 
according to difference of the formulation” (sa ca prayogabhedad ekadasaprakara). The Tibetan 
translation of the Nyayabindhu (Rigs pa'i thig pa) was by Gzhan la phan pa bzang po and Blo Idan 
shes rab (twelfth century). Dharmottara's commentary, the Nyayabindutika (Rigs pa'i thigs pa'i rgya 
cher 'grel pa), was initially translated by Jhanagarbha and Dharmaloka (ninth century) and then 
revised by Sumatikirti and Blo Idan shes rab (twelfth century). 

Mahāyānasūtrālamkāra 1.12 (Levi 1907, 5): nisrito 'niyato 'vyapi samvrtah khedavan api / balasrayo 
matas tarkas tasyāto visayo na tat / 12 /. MSA, Phi, 2b2: rtog ge rten cing ma nges la // ma khyab kun 
rdzob skyo {skye, Dergé} ba can // byis pa la ni brten par 'dod // de phyir de dag (ni, Dergé} de’i yul 
min //. Levi 1911, 11: “La Dialectique a un soubassement; elle n'a rien de définitif; elle manque 
d'extension, elle est contingente; elle se fatigue; elle a pour Fond les esprits puérils; clone le Grand 
Véhicule n'est pas son domaine." 

Tib: so sor rang gis rig; Skt. pratyatmavedya. MABH (La Vallée Poussin 1907-12, 108.16—19): 
sangs rgyas rnams kyi don dam pa ni rang bzhin nyid yin zhing de yang slu ba med pa nyid kyis don 
dam pa 'i bden pa yin la, de ni de rnams kyi so so rang gis rig par bya ba yin no /. *The ultimate of the 
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buddhas is self-nature itself, and further, as it is only nondeceptive, it is the ultimate truth, it is an 
object to be cognized by themselves individually.” MABH (La Vallée Poussin 1907-12, 306.17), 
citing Ratnamegha: rigs kyi bu don dam pa ni brjod du med cing zhi ba 'phags pa rnams kyis so so 
rang gis rigs par bya'o /. “Son of good lineage, the ultimate is inexpressible and peace, the object of 
the Noble Being's personal knowledge." PP, 493.10: sa hi paramartho 'parapratyayah šāntah 
pratyamavedya aryanam sarvaprapancatitah //. Also note Nagarjuna's Dharmadhātustava, vol. ka, 
64b6, vv. 29, 46, and 56. See Kapstein 2000. 

Satyadvayavatara, vv. 12-13 (Ejima 1983, 363-64): des na grub mtha’ thams cad kyang / tshad mas 
“al phyir mihun par 'gyur rtog ge thams cad mi mthun pas tshad mas gzhal ba’i chos nyid kyang // 12 
// mang po nyid du mi 'gyur ram mngon sum rjes dpag dgos pa med mu stegs rgol ba bzlog pa i phyir 
mkhas pa rnams kyis byas pa yin // 13 //. 

The names Bhavya, Bhavaviveka, and Bhaviveka, as attested in Indian sources or reconstructed from 
Tibetan and Chinese sources, generally refer to the well-known Madhyamaka author who lived in the 
sixth century. However, the authorship of works ascribed to this name are not always clear (see Ruegg 
2010, 145-58). As Ruegg (2010, 159 nl) notes, the preferred forms of this author's name is 
Bhaviveka or Bhavya. 

Satyadvayavatara, v. 14 (Ejima 1983, 364): lung las kyang ni gsal po ru rtog bcas rtog pa med pa yi 
shes pa gnyis kyis mi rtogs shes slob dpon mkhas pa bha bya gsung //. 

Krasser (2004; 2011) notes that Dignaga's aim in composing the Pramāņasamuccaya was not only to 
establish his own pramanas and refute the faults of the others, but also to turn outsiders away from 
their mistaken views (2004, 134): “I composed this [work] in order to turn those who are inclined 
toward (Zen pa rnams) the assumptions of the outsiders away from them, because they are without 
essence as the valid cognitions (pramana), and their objects (prameya) [as taught by them] are not 
arranged properly. However, by [doing] that much (iyatā) I do not aim at their introduction into the 
teaching of the Tathagata, because his teaching is not in the realm of logic. But those being turned 
away [from the assumptions of the outsiders] can easily understand [dharmata], as it is absent/remote 
[from their teaching] and present [in his teaching ]." 

The author is pointing out, following Atiša, that the two realities are not able to be realized through 
the wisdom which arises from hearing (srutamayi prajfía) or the wisdom which arises from thinking 
or reflection (cintamayi prajfia). For Atisa and his direct followers, the two realities are realized 
through the wisdom that arises during meditation (bhavanamayi prajna). On cintāmayī prajha in 
Dharmakirti's thought see Eltschinger 2009, 2010. 

Rigs pa (Skt. yukti) is polysemous in Buddhist discourse. See Scherrer-Schaub 1991, 221n398, 
245n471: “yukti designates, in a restrained sense, the fundamental principle or proposition that 
enounces the law of causality discovered by the Buddha that has issued by inductive reasoning, 
proceeding a direct and personal experience." See Scherrer-Schaub 1981; Ruegg 2010, 169; 
Eltschinger 2010; Nance 2007. 

Cf. Tarkajvala ad Madhyamakahrdaya 3.285 (Eckel 1992, 167): “Conceptual cognition is inferential 
cognition because [inference] has to do with concepts [that come] from imagination and memory. 
Nonconceptual cognition is perceptual cognition because it grasps particulars." See 
Madhyamakahrdaya 5.104—14; and Tarkajvala (Eckel 2008, 295-98). See also Madhyamakahrdaya 
8.104 (Lindtner 2001, 91): savikalpāvikalpā ca yada buddhir nivartate dhiyam avisaye tasmin 
prapancopasamah sivah /. Tib: rtog bcas rtog pa med pa las / gang tshe blo ni log gyur pa de tshe blo 
ni yul med phyir spros pa nyer shi ba nyid //. *When conceptual and nonconceptual cognition cease, 
then there is the peaceful cessation of proliferations which are not an obect of the mind." Cf. 
Madhyamakahrdaya 3.265: nirvikalparthavisaya nirvikalpapi dhīr mrsa anatmadi svabhāvatvāt 
tadyatha savikalpadhih “A nonconceptual cognition as an object is false, even though it is 
nonconceptual, because it is a [cognition of] no-self and so forth, like a conceptual cognition.” See 
Qvarnstróm 1989, 95; Nakamura 1983, 205-6. 

Satyadvayavatara, vv. 15-16ab: stong nyid gang gis rtogs shes na de bzhin gshegs pas lung bstan 
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zhin chos nyid bden pa gzigs pa yi klu sgrub slob ma zla grags yin de las brgyud pa 'i man ngag gis 
chos nyid bden pa rtogs par 'gyur //. 

Lankāvatārasūtra (Nanjio 1923, 286), 10.164c, 165abc: mahamate nibodha  tvam / 
daksinapathavedalyam bhiksuh sriman mahayasah /nāgāhvayah sa namna tu. 

Lankāvatārasūtra, 10.166cd (Nanjio 1923, 286): asadya bhūmim muditam yasyate 'sau sukhavatim //. 
Dbu ma’i man ngag reads (10a6—10b1): li tsa byi gzhon nu sems can thams cad kyi (kyis, La Vallée 
Poussin} mthong na dga’ ba zes bya ba 'di ni / (om. /, LVP} nga mya ngan las "das nas lo bzhi brgya 
lon pa na / (om. /, LVP} klu zhes bya ba'i dge slong du 'gyur {gyur, LVP} nas nga 'i bstan pa rgyas 
de bzin gshegs pa dgra bcom pa yang dag par rdzogs pa 'i sangs rgyas (insert ye shes, LVP} 'byung 
gnas 'od ces bya bar ’gyur ro //. The author is citing the Mahamegha from the Madhyamakavatara, as 
the citation from the canonical sütra differs. See Madhyamakāvatāra (La Vallée Poussin 1970, 76— 
7T). For the extensive citation of the Mahamegha by Ati$a and comparative notes, see Apple 2010, 
174—78. 

Madhyamakāvatāra 6.4-5a (La Vallée Poussin 1907-12, 78.2—6): Dbu ma’i man nga gi 'bum reads: 
so so i skye bo'i dus na yang (na ang, LVP} stong pa nyid thos nas / nang du rab du dga’ ba yang 
dang yang du 'byung zhing (om. zhing, LVP} rab tu dga’ ba las 'byung ba'i mchi mas mig brlan 
zhing / lus kyi ba spu ldang ba skyes bar (om. skyes bar LVP} ’gyur ba {gyur pa, LVP} gang yin pa 
{insert , LVP} de la rdzogs pa’i sangs rgyas kyi {blo yi, LVP} sa bon yod. The Kadampa author's 
reading follows a recension close to the translation of Pa tshab nyi ma grags, although not exactly, and 
the readings may represent a paraphrase from memory or even an early, pre-Tengyur version of Pa 
tshab's translation. The variants for Nag tsho tshul khrim's translation differ. See Ruegg 1969, 115— 
16, for another variant reading of this verse in Tsongkhapa's Gser phreng as well as the extant 
Sanskrit. 

Yuktisastika, v. 1. Dbu ma'i man nga gi “bum reads: gang blo yod dang med pa las rnam par 'das 
shing mi gnas pa de dag zab mo dmigs med pa’i (var. yi} rkyen gyi don la rnam par bsgsoms //. The 
citation of this verse is from the Tibetan translation by Ye shes sde (ninth century) of the commentary, 
the Yuktisastikavrtti of Candrakirti. The Tibetan translation by Pa tshab nyi ma grags of the this verse 
from the Yuktisastika differs. See Scherrer-Schaub 1991, 7, 24—25. The verse is preserved in Sanskrit 
in the Sekoddesatika (Scherrer-Schaub 1991, 116n42): asti-nasti-vyatikranta buddhir yesam nirasraya 
gambhiras tair niralambah pratyayartho vibhayate /. The commentary to this verse in the 
Yuktisastikavrtti (Scherrer Schaub 1991, 24; P 4a6—7) mentions that “those who have meditated on 
emptiness in previous lives, as they have understood dependent-arising and have the seed for the 
vision of emptiness, have great power" (gang dag das pa i srid pa na stong pa nyid la goms pa de 
dag rten cing 'brel par byung ba rtogs shing stong pa nyid mthong ba’i sa bon yod pa’i phyir mthu 
che ba yin te //). 

Unable to identify claim in the Paricaskandhaprakarana (Lindtner 1979). 

The Kadampa author is mostly likely referring to the mahasiddha Dhobipa, “The Washerman." See 
Schroeder 2006, 81, plate 28. 

In this section the Kadampa author is drawing a parallel between a statement from the Prasannapada 
and his current situation in eleventh-century Tibet. The author is paraphrasing several verses from 
what De Jong (1962) calls Candrakirti's Madhyamakasastrastuti that are found between the end of the 
twenty-seventh chapter and colophon in the Tibetan translation of the Prasannapada (Toh 3860, vol. 
'a, 198b5-200a4) and in the Sanskrit of the Tucci mansucript. The verses (7—8) that are paraphrased 
are as follows: “(7.) But Nagarjuna, the son of the Jina, having cut his head [off] and giving it out of 
compassion to the man who came to ask him, went to the heaven of Sukhavati. For a long time the 
books he composed and also the multitude of his disciples have disappeared. Now that the sun of truth 
has set, his doctrine is by no means clear. (8.) Today most men only excel at grasping the meaning 
established by metaphors. They have moved away from the right path and are intoxicated by drinking 
the wine of reasoning. The doctrine of the Buddha is troubled because they have forsaken the 
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awakening to reality proclaimed by the Omniscient One. Blessed is the one who rejects the doubt, if 
only for a moment—and penetrates into emptiness. Tib.: (7.) dbu ni don du gnyer ba 'ongs la thugs 
rjes dbu ni bcad de stsal mdzad nas bde ba can du rgyal ba'i sras po klu sgrub gshegs par gyur pa des 
mdzad pa 'i gzhung rnams dang ni slob ma’i tshogs de dag kyang dus mang zhig na nyams pa gyur de 
nyid nyi ma nub pas deng sang gzhung lugs gsal po de ni gang na ang med (8.) da Itar ‘jig rten phal 
cher rtogs pas sbyar ba'i don tsam la ni mkhas gyur la dam pa 'i lam las ring zhing rtog ge'i chang 
'tshungs pa yis myos pa dang sangs rgyas gzhung lugs thams cad mkhyen pas gsungs pa 'i de nyid 
bral zhing 'khrugs pa 'i tshe gang zhig skad cig tsam yang yid gnyis bsal nas stong nyid rtogs te skal 
bar Idan //. Skt.: (7.) ayataya siro "rthine karunaya protkrtya dattvā sirah samyate tu sukhavatim 
Jinasute nagarjune tatkrtàh / granthah sisyagands ca te "pi bahuna kālena nasam gatas tattvārke 
'stamite 'dhuna na hi matam spastam tad asti kvacit // (8.) utpreksāracitārthamātranipuņe dūramgate 
satpathad unmatte "tha nipiya tarkamadiram loke 'dhuna bhiiyasa sarvajnoditatattvabodharahite 
bauddhe mate vyākule dhanyo 'sau ksanam apy apasya vimatim yah sunyatam gahate //. 
The Kadampa author assumes that Nagarjuna and Candrakirti were teacher and student within their 
purported long lifetimes. The early Tibetan biographies of Atiša gloss Nagarjuna as one who lived six 
hundred years (lo drug brgya bzhugs) and Candrakirti as one who lived four hundred years (lo gzhi 
brgya bzhugs). See Eimer 1979, 2: 12. 
Tib. dhu ma'i Ita ba = madhyamakadarsana. Ruegg (1981, 1n3, 2n6, 3; 2000, 133-36) notes the 
difference between drsti and darsana in the works of Nagarjuna and Candrakirti. See also Huntington 
2003, 75—77, on Candrakirti's use of darsana. 
Ruegg (2010, 337) notes that Rig pa'i khu byug (*Vidyākokila) is often listed in the Madhyamaka 
lineage between Candrakirti and Dipamkarasrijfiana and is purported to have been a teacher of the 
latter. 
Satyadvayavatara, v. 16c-e: chos nyid phung po brgyad khri dang bzhi stong gsung pa thams cad ni 
chos nyid 'di la gzhol zhing 'bab //. 
Mahāyānasūtrālamkāra 16.14 (Levi 1907, 101): pürvottaravisrayatascotpattestatkramena nirdesah / 
hīnotkarsasthānādaudārikasūksmatascāpi //. Thurman et al. (2004, 195): “They are taught in their 
order because the latter arises dependent on the former, they have progressively superior status, and 
they grow progressively subtle." 
Van der Kuijp 1992 discusses the lineage of this tantra among early Kadampas from Atiša. 
Satyadvayavatara, v. 17ab (Ejima 365, v. 16bc): stong nyid rtogs pas grol 'gyur gyi sgom pa lhag ma 
de don yin //. 
The Tibetan here follows the earlier Bodhicaryāvatāra translation of Sarvajfiadeva and Paltsek 
Raksita (ca. 800), perhaps providing a clue that our anonymous author was writing before the 
canonical Tibetan translation of Sumatikirti and Blo Idan shes rab (eleventh-twelfth centuries). The 
Tibetan translation by Sarvajñādeva and Paltsek Raksita, Byang chub sems dpa'i spyod pa la ‘jug pa, 
as edited in Saito (2000), from St. 628, 629, and 630. Page 49.4—7 reads: bsdog pa 'di dag thams chad 
kyang bdag dang bzhan gyi shes rab don / de bas mya ngan 'das pa dang bde ba ‘dod pas shes rab 
skyed //. The Tibetan Tengyur translation of Sumatikirti and Blo Idan shes rab (eleventh-twelfth 
centuries), Byang chub sems dpa 'i spyod pa la ‘jug pa, in Toh 3871, vol. la, 1b1-40a7 reads: // yan 
lag 'di dag thams cad ni thub pas shes rab don du gsungs de yi phyir na sdug bsngal dag zhi bar 
'dod pas shes rab bskyed //. “All these ancillaries the Sage has taught for the sake of wisdom; so he 
that seeks to still suffering must cultivate wisdom." 
Ratnāvalī v. 2.25 (Hahn 1982, 49.17—20): de phyir ji srid ngar 'dzin pa sel ba'i chos di ma shes pa / 
de srid sbyin dang tshul khrims dang bzod pa 'i chos la gus par mdzod //. Skt.: tasmad yāvad avijnato 
dharmo 'hamkarasatanah dānašīlaksamādharme tàvad ādaravān bhava // 25 ll. 
Ratnāvalī v. 1.5cd (Hahn 1982, 3.2023): di gnyis gtso bo shes rab ste ‘di sngon 'gro ba dad pa yin /. 
Skt. prajfià pradhanam tv anayoh sraddha pürvamgamasya tu. 
Tib.: thams cad mkhyen pa'i ye shes {insert de, Dergé} ni snying rje'i rtsa ba can (byung ba, Dergé} 
yin byang chub kyi sems kyi rgyu las byung ba yin thabs kyi (kyis, Dergé} mthar phyin pa yin //. Skt.: 
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sarvajnajndnam | karunamülam  bodhicittahetukam  upayaparyavasanam. Cited from the 
Vairocanabhisambodhitantra three times by Kamalašīla, Bhavanakrama I (Tucci 1958, 196), 
Bhavanakrama II (Toh 3916, vol. ki, 42a7-b1, 55b1). 

Madhyamakahrdayam 1.33 (Lindtner 2001, 4): sasaddharmapradipo hi pranastastaksanah ksanah 
saphalikaraniyo 'yam mahapuriisacaryaya / 33 //. 

ca na calec cittam bahya cesta nivartanat, Tib.: mnyam gzhag yang dag ji bzhin du / shes par 'gyur 
zhes thub pas gsungs phyi rol g.yo ba bzlog pa yis / sems ni zhi las mi g.yo 'gyur /. 
Satyadvayavatara, v. 17c-f (Ejima 1983, 365): yang dag kun rdzob khyad bsad nas stong pa nyid la 
goms byed na kun rdzob rgyu "bras dge sdig sogs “ig rten pha rol bslus par 'gyur //. 

The five sins of immediate retribution (anantaryakarma) are killing one’s father, mother, or an arhat, 
drawing the blood of a buddha, and creating a schism in the monastic community. See Silk 2007. 

The four powers consist of the power of the support (rten gyi stobs), the power of antidote (gnyen po 
kun spyod kyi stobs), the power of regret (rnam par gsun 'byin pa i stobs), and the power of turning 
away from future faults (nyes pa las slang ldog pa 'i stobs). 

The Kadampa author's Tibetan of citation of Vigrahavyāvartanī verse 70 is: su la stong nyid ‘di srid 
pa / de la chos rnams thams cad srid (ab). . . su la stong nyid mid srid pa / de la chos rnams srid pa 
med (cd). This may be a citation from the early translation of Jüanagarbha and Paltsek (ca. 800). It 
differs from the canonical Tibetan (Lindtner 1997b, 229), the revised Tibetan translation of Jayananda 
and mDo sde dpal (twelfth century), which is: gang la stong pa nyid srid pa de la don rnams thams 
srid gang la stong nyid mi srid pa de la ci yang mi srid do //. The Sanskrit is (Lindtner 1997b, 217): 
prabhavati ca sünyateyam yasya prabhavanti tasya sarvarthah prabhavati na tasya kim cin na 
prabhavati sunyata yasya /. 

Satyadvayavatara, v. 18 (Ejima 1983, 365): cung zad thos pa la brten te rnam par dben don mi shes 
shing mi gang bsod nams mi byed pa skyes bu tha shal de dag brlag stong pa nyid la blta nyes na shes 
rab chung ldan phung bar 'gyur //. As noted by Lindtner 1981, 198n18, v. 18a-d resembles 
Yuktisastika 31 (Scherer-Schaub 1991, 12-13): rnam par dben don mi shes la thos pa tsam la "jug 
byed cing gang rnams bsod nams mi byed pa skyes bu tha shal de dag brlag //. Scherrer-Schaub 
(1991, 246n474) points out that this verse is cited in the Madhyamakalamkarapanjika of Kamalašīla 
(Ichigo 1985, 278-79). Lindtner 1981, 202n29 references a related stanza from the 
Subhasitasamgraha (vol. 23, pt. 2, 46): evam ajfiatatattva ye srutamatravalambinah naiva kurvanti 
punyani hatàs te buddhasasane //. Note that 18ef is the same as Tibetan Mūlamadhyamakakārikā 
24.llab: stong pa nyid la blta nyes na shes rab chung ldan phung bar 'gyur; Skt.: vinasayati durdrsta 
sunyata mandamedhasam. 

Siksasamuccaya (Skt., Bendall 1971, 327, Eng., Bendall and Rouse 1971, 291): malyavatamsaka 
malya vitanah . . . Citation is from the Arya ratnolkadharani. Also cited by Atiša in the 
Bodhipathapradipapafijika (Sherburne 2000, 46). 

Satyadvayavatara, v. 19 (Ejima 1983, 365-66): slob dpon zla grags di skad du (om. Ejima} // thabs 
su gyur pa kun rdzob bden pa dang thabs las byung ba don dam bden pa dag / gnyis po'i dbye ba 
gang gis mi shes pa de dag log par rtogs pas ngan 'gror 'gro // 19 //. Madhyamakavatara, 6.80 (La 
Vallée Poussin 1907-11, 175.3—6): tha snyad bden pa thabs su gyur pa dang don dam bden pa thabs 
byung gyur pa ste de gnyis rnam dbye gang gis mi shes pa de ni rnam rtog log pas lam ngan zhugs // 
6.80 //. Cited in the Subhasitasamgraha (Bendall 1903, 396.7-10): upayabhütam vyavaharasatyam 
upeyabhütam paramarthasatyam tayor vibhagam na paraiti yo vai mithyavikalpaih sa kumargayatah 
/ As noted by Lindtner (1979,  89n13), this verse is also cited in the 
Bodhisattvayogacaracatuhsatakatika, chap. 3 (Peking bstan 'gyur, vol. 98, dbu ma Ya 63a.1—2). 
Satyadvayavatara, v. 20 (Ejima 1983, 365, vv. 2021): tha snyad la ni ma brten par dam pa 'i don ni 
rtogs mi 'gyur yang dag kun rdzob rnams kyi skas med par yang dag khang chen gyi / steng du "gro 
bar byed pa ni mkhas la rung ba ma yin no /. The latter part corresponds with Madhyamakahrdaya 
3.12 (Toh 3855, vol. dza, 4a4): / yang dag kun rdzob rnams kyi skas med par yang dag khang pa yi 
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steng du 'gro bar bya ba ni mkhas la rung ba ma yin no // 12 //. Skt. (Lindtner 2001, 8): 
tattvaprasadasikhararohanam na hi yujyate tathyasamvrtisopanam antareņa yatas tatah / 12 //. 
Mūlamadhyamakakārikā 24.10cd (Toh 3824, vol. tsa, 15a2): dam pa 'i don ni ma rtogs par mya ngan 
'das pa thob mi 'gyur / Skt. (La Vallée Poussin 1903—13, 494.13): paramartham anāgamya nirvāņam 
nadhigamyate //. 

See Stein and McKeown 2010, 200, for references to the Tengyur and Dunhaung manuscript Tibetan 
versions of this verse from the Prajfiasataka. The Sanskrit for this verse is not extant. I do not have 
access to the critical edition of Hahn (1990). 

Satyadvayavatara, v. 21 (Ejima 1983, 365): kun rdzob ji ltar snang ba 'di rigs pas brtags na 'ga' mi 
rnyed / ma rnyed pa nyid don dam yin ye nas gnas pa'i chos nyid do . On the “conventional that 
appears just as it is,” see Eckel 1987, 110-11n7. The phrase ji ltar snang ba = yathadarsana also 
occurs in the Madhyamakarthasamgraha attributed to Bhaviveka, see Del Toso 2011, 360. The term 
yathadarsana may be a contracted form of yathanudarsana found in Dharmakirti's Pramanavarttika 
3.357ab, for which see Keira (2004, 38—46); Tillemans (2015, 2016). 

The first half of the citation is found in the Madhyamakaratnapradipa v. 9 (Toh 3854, vol. tsha, 
261a): kun rdzob 'di ltar snang ba” di rigs pas brtags na 'ga' mi rnyed ma rnyed pa nyid don dam yin 
de phyir kun rdzob shes par bya /. Cf. Lindtner 1981, 173. The second half of the citation is from the 
Madhyamakavatara v. 28a (La Vallée Poussin 1907-12, 107): gti mug rang bzhin sgrib phyir kun 
rdzob ste /. However, the Kadampa author cites the half-verse as ma rig rang bzhin sgrib phyir kun 
rdzob ste /. This may reflect the use of an earlier translation of the Madhyamakavatara by the 
Kadampa author. 

Dbu ma'i mang ngag reads rdo rje zegs ma = rdo rje gzegs ma; Skt. vajrakana. The “diamond- 
splinters" reason (rdo rje gzegs ma'i gtan tshigs- vajrakanahetu) is one of five reasons for the 
nonexistence of any intrinsic nature of entities. See Keira 2004, 10—13; Mimaki 1982, 217-21. Atiša 
will state four great reasons (gtan tshigs chen po bzhi) in his Bodhimargapradipapanjika (Sherburne 
2000, 230-36), including the reason refuting production according to the tetralemma (mu bzhi skye 
'gog gi gtan tshigs, catuskotyutpadapratisedhahetu), the diamond-splinters reason (rdo rje gzegs ma 'i 
gtan tshigs, vajrakanahetu), the reason of being neither one nor many (gcig du bral gyi gtan tshigs, 
ekanekaviyogahetu), and the reason consisting in dependent-arising (rten 'brel gyi gtan tshigs, 
pratityasamutpadahetu). Atiša leaves out the reason refuting the production of existent and 
nonexistent things (yod med skye 'gog gi gtan tshigs, *sadasadutpadapratisedhahetu) that is discussed 
by earlier Madhyamikas like Kamalašīla (Keira 2004, 13). See chapter 7 at folio 8a7 for an early 
Tibetan understanding of Atiša's four great reasons. 

See Madhyamakāvatāra 6.35. On the unfindable in Madhyamaka discourse, see T. Tillemans 2007, 
509. 

Mūlamadhyamakakārikā 1.1 (Toh 3824, vol. tsa, 1a3—2b1): bdag las ma yin gzhan las min gnyis las 
ma yin rgyu med min dngos po gang dag gang na yang skye ba nam yang yod ma yin //. La Vallée 
Poussin 1903-13, 12.13): na svato napi parato na dvābhyām nāpy ahetutah utpanna jatu vidyante 
bhavah kva cana ke cana / 1 //. 

Citation from Sūnyatāsaptati v. 4. Kadampa text reads: yod pa yod pa 'i phyir mi skye med pa med pa i 
phyir mi skye /. This citation does not match what is preserved in the Tengyur and may preserve an 
earlier Tibetan edition. Lindtner's critical edition (1997b, 94) of the Sūnyatāsaptatikārikā reads: yod 
phyir yod pa skye min te med phyir med pa skye ma yin /. The verse within the Sūnyatāsaptativrtti 
reads (Lindtner 1997b, 177): yod pa yod phyir skye ma yin med pa med pa 'i phyir ma yin //. See also 
Tola and Dragonetti 1987, 11. 

Satyadvayavatara, v. 22ab (Ejima 1983, 366, v. 23ab): rgyu rkyen dag gis bskyed pas na kun rdzob ji 
ltar snang ba grub //. 

Satyadvayavatara, vv. 22cd-23 (Ejima 1983, 366, vv. 23cd-24abcd): gal te grub mi rung na chu zla 
la sogs su yis bskyed // 22 // des na rgyu rkyen sna tshogs kyis bskyed pas snang ba tham cad grub 
rkyen rnams rgyun ni chad gyur na kun rdzob tu yang mi 'byung ngo // 23 //. Lindtner (1981, 198n23) 
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notes last two lines from Bodhicaryavatara 9.15ab: pratyayanam tu vicchedāt samvrtyāpi na 
sambhavah; Tib. (9.13). 

As studied by Vose (2010b), this statement is related to the Tibetan interpretation of 
Bodhicaryavatara 9.15ab and a Buddha's awareness of appearances. The interpretation of this verse 
develops into distinct classifications of Madhyamaka in eleventh-to-thirteenth-century Tibet. Ngok 
Loden Sherap's student Gyamar Jangchup drak posits two Madhyamika groups: “those who assert 
that wisdom has its continuum cut" and “those [who assert] that wisdom does not have its continuum 
cut." For the first group, Gyamar states: “Some Madhyamikas assert that since all awareness is 
mistaken, when mistake is exinguished awareness itself does not exist and thus wisdom has its 
continuum cut; *even conventionally" wisdom does not exist" (Vose 2010b, 305). A similar statement 
to this concerning what a Buddha perceives will be interpreted as a Prasangika position by Sónam 
Tsemo (1142-82). Vose (2010b, 313) also notes that Sónam Tsemo's younger brother Drakpa 
Gyaltsen discusses divisions within “utterly non-abiding" Madhyamaka in terms of “Continuum 
Cutting Utterly Non-Abiding [Madhyamikas] (rgyun chad rab tu mi gnas pa)” and “Union Utterly 
Non-Abiding [Madhyamikas] (zung "jug rab tu mi gnas pa).” 

Satyadvayavatara, v. 24 (Ejima, 1983, 367, v. 25): / de liar lta bas ma rmongs shing spyod pa shing tu 
dag gyur na gol ba'i lam du mi 'gro shing 'og min gnas su 'gro bar 'gyur // 24 //. 

Unidentified citation. 

Suhrllekha, v. 50a. See Klong-chen ye-shes-rdo-rje and Nagarjuna 2005, 46—47: phung po "dod rgyal 
las min dus las min rang bzhin las min ngo bo nyid las min dbang phyug las min rgyu med can min te 
mi shes las dang sred las byung rig mdzod //. “The aggregates are not a simple whim, from neither 
time nor nature do they come, nor by themselves, from God, or without a cause; their source, you 
ought to know, is ignorance, from karmic deeds and craving have they come." 
Pratityasamutpadahrdayakarika, v. 4 (Jamieson 2000, 49): Dbu ma 'i man ngag: 'gro kun rgyu dang 
"bras bu ste "di na (var. la) sems can gzhan (om. gzhan} ci yang med / stong pa kho na 'i chos rnams 
las stong pa 'i chos rnams 'byung bar (var. ba} zad /. Skt.: hetuphalanca hi jagat prajnaptim vihaya 
anyo nasti kascidiha sattvah / sünyebhya eva sunya dharmah prabhavanti dharmebhyah. See La 
Vallée Poussin 1913, 122-24; Gokhale 1955; Sastri 1968; Lindtner 1982. 

Satyadvayavatara, v. 25 (Ejima, 1983, 367, v. 26): tshe ni yun thung shes bya 'i rnam pa mang tshe yi 
kyang ji tsam mi shes pas ngang pa chu la 'o ma len pa ltar / rang gi 'dod pa dang la blang bar gyis // 
25 //. Also cited by Atisa in his Bodhipathapradipa (Sherburne 2000, 236—37) with slight difference 
in the Tibetan. 

Also known as the five sciences (paricavidya): linguistic science (sabda), logical science (hetu), 
“inner” science (adhyatma), medical science (cikitsa), and the science of fine arts and crafts 
(Silapakarmasthana). Mahavyutpatti, 1554—59. 

Mahāyānasūtrālamkāra 11.60 (Levi 1907, 70): vidyasthane paficavidhe yogam akrtva sarvajfiatvam 
naiti kathamcit paramaryah / ity anyesam nigrahananugrahanaya svajnartham và tatra karoty eva sa 
yogam. See Gold 2007, 109. 

For the simile of the goose that can separate milk out of water, see Mahayanasamgraha, chap. 1, v. 
49. 

This sentence refers to the practice of pulse reading in traditional Tibetan medicine. 

Tib. skyes bu gsum gyi rim pa sbyang ba. This refers to the typology of training discussed in AtiSa's 
Bodhipathapradipa (vv. 2—5) that is followed by Kadampa and later by Gelukpa traditions. These 
consist of persons of small scope (who seek higher rebirth), intermediate scope (who seek individual 
liberation), and great scope (who seek buddhahood for the sake of all beings). See Sherburne 2000, 5, 
27-31. 

“Four-three-twelve” (bzhi gsum bcu gnyis) is a special expression found in Kagyiipa (Bka” brgyud) 
works. See, for example, Losang Chókyi Nyima 2009, 136. 

Satyadvayavatara, v. 26 (Ejima 1983, 367, v. 27): tshu rol mthong ba'i rmongs pa dag gis ni / bden 
gnyis gtan la dbab par mi nus kyang bla ma rnams kyi gsung la brten nas ni klu sgrub lugs ki bden 
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gnyis bkod pa di / 25 //. 

Satyadvayavatara, v. 27 (Ejima 1983, 367, v 28): gser gling reyal po 'i ngor byas 'di la ni gal te ding 
sang skye bo dad gyur kyang legs par brtags la blang bar bya ba yi dad pa tsam dang gus pa tsam 
gyis min // 27 //. Translated by Lindtner 1981, 196. 

MSA 8.9ab (Levi 1907, 29): sudharmatayuktivicaranasayo visesalabhah parapaksadūsaņam / 
punah sada maranirantarayata aharyatayah paripakalaksanam / 9 /. Tib. (Toh 4020, vol. phi, 7b7- 
8al): chos bzangs rigs pas rnam dpyad bsam pa can // rtag tu bdud kyi bar chad byed pa med / khyad 
par rnyed dang gzhan gyi phyogs sun 'byin // mi 'phrogs yongs su smin pa'i mtshan nyid do //. Levi 
(1911, 62): “Tendance à critiquer les Raisonnements sur la bonne Idéalité, profit tout-particulier, 
affaiblissement de I" Aile adverse, impuissance perpétuelle des Démons à faire obstacle, tel est l'Indice 
de la Per-maturation d’Inébranlabilité.” 

Satyadvayavatara, v. 28 (Ejima 1983, 368, v. 29): gser gling rgyal po gu ru pha la yis / dge slong de 
ba ma ti btang gyur nas de yi ngor byas bden gnyis la ‘jug di ding sang mkhas pa rnams kyis brtags 
par rigs // 28 //. 

The mental purification method of “exchanging self and others" (paratmaparivartana, bdag dang 
gzhan du brje ba) is considered a private practice of Ati$a and his principal disciples and is based on 
the eighth chapter of the Bodhicaryavatara (8.120—31); see Sweet 1996. The Kadampa author is also 
influenced by the Bodhicaryavatara (10.51) in his dedication to arrive at the “stage of delight” 
(pramuditam bhiimim). 

Collected Works of Atisa (751): +a ti shas gsungs pa yin no /. I cite the page and line number of the 
2006 edited version of the text throughout my analysis and translation of the work, noting any 
differences with the manuscript's facsimile (2009). 

Collected Works of Atisa (697): di jo bo 'i gsung dngos min /. 

See chapter 1 for translation; see also Miyazaki 2007b, 7 and Apple 2010, 126—27, for philological 
details. 

See Krasser 2011b and Del Toso 2014 for the characteristics of oral notes taken by students of 
Bhàviveka. 

In the analysis of texts, the principle of embarrassment is “when an author reveals, in the course of a 
discussion, something that is quite unflattering to the group or the position that he or she represents . . 
." (Nattier 2003, 65—66). The following statements are unlikely to have been advocated by a Tibetan 
author who was polemically writing on Atiša”s thought. Rather, the statements are a record of what 
was orally transmitted by Atiša without his awareness of their unflattering content. 

See Mimaki 1992, 32-33, on the doxographic position of bodhisattvas who maintain a single mental 
consciousness, and Brunnhólzl 2007, 380—82, note 342, for the historical complexities of classifying 
this position by Tibetan Buddhist doxographers after the eleventh century. 

See Ruegg 2000 for a historical overview of the reception of Madhyamaka in Tibet and notes (9,17) 
on Indo-Madhyamaka lineages. Jackson (1985) describes early Madhyamaka studies among the Sa- 
skya-pa and also provides lineages lists for Tsongkhapa and Mkhas grub that demonstrate that the 
Madhyamaka teachings for these figures descend from Patsap Nyimadrak. 

According to Lechen Kunga Gyaltsen (2003, 97), Atiša spent thirteen years in Tibet, including the 
first three at Ngari, four years in places other than Ü-Tsang, and six years in Nyethang (de ltar na jo 
bos mnga’ ris su lo gsum/ dbus gtsang gzhan du lo bzhi/ snye thang du lo drug ste bod du lo bcu gsum 
'gro ba'i don mdzad nas . . . See also Chattopadhyaya 1967, 330—66; and Vetturini 2013, 89. 

Lechen Kunga Gyaltsen (2003, 132-33): / de'i du su dge bsnyen rnam pa gnyis skad pa pu rangs gyi 
rgya brtson 'grus shes rab dang ljang dar ma blo gros gnyis kyis lo chen la jo bo'i bde mchog zhus 
pas ma gnang . . . de nas dge bsnyen gnyis pos dbus su byon de’i dus na rgya lcags ri gong kha ba de 
Iha sa na bskor ba mdzad cing bzhugs /. 

Mikyó Dorjé (2004, 9b, [pha dgu, 9.3]): brgyud tshul gnyis pa ni slob dpon klu arya de ba zla grags 
rig pa'i khu byug che chung sogs nas jo bo a ti sha dge ba'i bshes gnyen ston pa chen po de sras 
spyan snga ba dang bya yul pa sogs bka' gdams kyi bla ma du ma la rje sgam po pas gsan pa dang 
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yang na pu to ba nas drang srong chen po sha ra ba des dpal ldan du gsum mkhyen pa de phyin 
'dra'o //. Ruegg, 1988, reprinted in Ruegg 2010, 337. 

Lechen Kunga Gyaltsen 2003, 11.4-20: bden pa gnyis kyi 'khrid kyis ni shin tu phra ba'i chos kyi 
bdag med pa la 'khrid par mdzad pa yin no jo bo'i slob ma bden gnyis la shin tu mkhas pa ni rnal 
'byor pa chen po yin la des dge bshes stod lung pa dang spyan snga rnal 'byor gyi dbang phyug gnyis 
la gsungs spyan sngas kyang stod lung pa dang bya yul ba gnyis la Ikog chos su mdzad do des na 
bden pa gnyis la mkhas par gyur pa ni stod lung pa chen po yin des bden pa gnyis po tshogs su'ang 
gsungs lkog chos su yang bstan brtsams chos kyang mang du mdzad pa las bden gnyis kyi brtsams 
chos phal che ba btsan gro dgon pa ji gtsug lag khang gi sgrom du bzhugs de'i slob ma khyung kham 
gyis gtsang du byon te bden gnyis kyi chos mang du gsungs te man ngag kyang dar bar mdzad sangs 
rgyas dbon gyis mdzad pa’i bden gnyis kyi bshad pa 'ang rgyas bsdus mang du yod par snang gzhan 
yang stod lung pa dang bya yul ba'i man ngag gnyis ka mnga’ ba phu dang bka’ gdams pas bden 
gnyis kyi yig jog mang du mdzad te de rnams ni Ita ba 'i man ngag go /. 

The system of the “five paths” is one the best-known among path schemes found in Buddhist 
literature. The system is associated with Abhidharma traditions, although its exact historial beginnings 
are not clear. The five paths are (1) the path of accumulating the provisions (tshogs lam, 
sambharamarga), (2) the path of preparation (sbyor lam, prayogamarga), (3) the path of vision 
(mthong lam, darsanamarga), (4) the path of meditation (sgom lam, bhavanamarga), and (5) and the 
path of no more training (mi slob pa 'i lam, aSaiksamarga). 

A General Explanation's citation of twelve of Nagarjuna's works are as follows (noted according to 
2006 printed edition): Pratitvasamutpddavyakhyakarika (700.15, 715.22, 726.18, 740.8), 
Dharmadhatustava (702.2), Miilamadhyamakakarika (705.15, 718.2, 724.10, 739.20, 740.1, 742.10, 
748.10), Yuktisastika (707.16, 709.17, 711.10, 731.1, 742.15, 743.25), Suhrllekha (707.18, 747.5, 
749.4), Vigrahavyāvartanī (708.22, 739.28), Cittavajrastava (710.1, 745.17), Mahāyānavimšikā 
(711.15), Bhavanakrama (711.18, 745.10), Ratnavali (724.12, 734, 748.13), Bodhicittavivarana 
(728.25, 745.20, 746.15, 748.5, 748.22, 750.16), and Stutyatitastava (738.20, 746.10). 

See chapter 1, section 5, “The Teachings of Nagarjuna.” 

I have translated rab rib (timira, taimira) as “eye disease" and rab rib can (taimirika) as “one with 
eye disease" throughout, although as recently suggested by Higgins (2013, 125n318), rab rib 
describes the optic condition known as myodesopsia, or “floaters.” General Explanation (particularly 
740.7—743.8) repeatedly employs this parable based on the works of Candrakirti (e.g., MABH ad MA 
6.29) and Atisa’s works and sayings. General Explanation also states that Nagarjuna discusses timira, 
although the only work attributed to Nāgārjuna that mentions timira is his Bhavanakrama (Lindtner 
1992, 268—69). 

In General Explanation the term “Great Madhyamaka” (dbu ma chen po) occurs twice (697.25, 
699.19) and indicates the definitive understanding of Nagarjuna's thought. The term occurs five times 
in Atisa's BMPP (D 258b4-7, 280a5-6, 280a7, 281a4—5, 283al) and once in his 
Sütrarthasamuccyopadesa (D 3957, 305b2). According to Mochizuki's analysis (2007, 117—20), the 
expression is employed by Atiša to integrate Madhyamaka and Yogācāra understandings of 
emptiness. Note though, that the MRP, which Atiša used to teach Madhyamaka in India and had his 
disciples translate into Tibetan, explicitly refers to the thought of Nagarjuna as “Great Madhyamaka” 
(D 268a2-3, 277b4, 279a3). As van der Kuijp (1983, 37) notes, the term becomes a polemical one in 
early Tibetan scholasticism and its meaning is dependent on the context in which it is being used. 

The classifications “Consequentialist” (thal 'gyur ba, *prasangika) and “Autonomist” (rang rgyud pa, 
svatantrika) were not current at the time of the composition and transmission of the General 
Explanation. Dreyfus and Tsering (2010, 393—94) have found evidence in recently recovered works of 
Patsap Nyimadrak for the term thal 'gyur ba (*prāsangika). The term svatantrika (rang rgyud pa) 
occurs in the work of Jayananda (Madhyamakāvatāratīkā, D 281b6, 282a3, 337a8, 337b6; Nagashima 
2004, 65), but this is several decades after the time of the General Explanation. Tibetan historical 
accounts mention that after Patsap returned from India his teachings on *prāsangika did not initially 
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gain followers (Lang 1990). The accounts mention that Sharawa Yónten Drak sent his disciples to 
study Madhyamaka under Patsap. A recently published manuscript of a lam rim by Sharawa (2014) 
does not utilize these classifications of Madhyamaka in its articulation of the two realities, which is 
mainly based on the works of Šāntaraksita and Kamalašīla. The earliest occurrence of the term thal 
'gyur ba (*prāsangika) I have so far noted among works in the Bka'-gdam-pa gsung- bum is found in 
the grub mtha’ chen mo of Ja Chékawa Yeshé Dorjé (Bya 'chad kha ba ye shes rdo rje, 1101—75); see 
Kapstein 2009 for preliminary remarks on this text. This may indicate that Patsap's Madhyamaka 
teachings spread slowly outside his circle of direct disciples, such as Shangthak sakpa (Yoshimizu 
2005), and that the classificaton thal 'gyur ba (*prasangika) (which is not used by Shangthak sakpa) 
did not gain traction in Tibet until the mid-twelfth century. 

A General Explanation's understanding of ultimate reality challenges the prevalent modern refrain 
that “the ultimate truth is that there is no ultimate truth" (Siderits 2007, 182), followed by numerous 
contemporary interpretations of Indian Madhyamaka. 

In this series of citations, the author misattributes a citation from Candrakirti's Madhyamakāvatāra to 
Nagarjuna's Prajiāmūla, as well as a citation from Bhāviveka's Madhyamakahrdaya to the 
Tarkajvala. Note, however, that the name Tarkajvala was used for the verses alone based on the 
colophon of the Sanskrit manuscript of the MHK (Lindtner 2001, 110). In citing Candrakirti's 
Madhyamakavatara (6.79), the author gives the significant variant reading “They have fallen from 
correct conventional reality" (de ni yang dag kun rdzob bden las nyams) rather than “They have fallen 
from the realities, conventional and suchness" (de dag kun rdzob de nyid bden las nyams). 

The term suddhalaukika appears in Vasubandhu's Vimsikavrtti (ad v.17cd) as well as in Sthiramati's 
Mahayanasütralamkaravrttibhasya (D' Amato 2009, 43-44). See Makransky 1997, 97-100, 351—53, 
444—45, for an overview of this concept in classical Yogacara works; see Arnold 2003, 31, for 
Vasubandhu's remarks; and see Schmithausen 2015, 54—56, on Hsüan-tsang's Ch'eng wei shih lun 
regarding this concept in Yogacara thought. 

Bden gnyis spyi bshad dang / bden gnyis "jog tshul. The editors of the dbu-can version (2006, 697) 
have added the phrase, “This is not actually spoken by the Lord [Atiša]” ("di jo bo 'i gsung dngos min), 
which is not found in the facsimile of the manuscript. 

Madhyamakavatara 6.25 (La Vallée Poussin 1907-12, 104.4—7). Kadampa text citation differs: gnod 
pa med pa 'i dbang po drug rnams kyis gzung ba gang zhig ‘jig rten gyis rtogs te lo ka (Poussin, ‘jig 
rten} nyid la {las} bden yin lhag ma ni lo ka {LVP, ‘jig rten} nyid la {las} log pa rnam par gzhag /. 
Skt. (Li 2012, 6; 2014): vinopaghatena yad indriyanam sannam api grahyam avaiti lokah satyam hi 
tal lokata eva Sesam vikalpitam lokata eva mithya /. 

Satyadvayavibhangakarika, v. 12ab, Eckel (1987, 79, Tib. 163): snang du dra yang don byed dag nus 
pa i phyir dang mi nus phyir . 

zag pa med pa'i dge ba'i rtsa ba gsum = anāsravāņi kusalamiilani triņī. Candrakirti's 
Paficaskandhaprakarana (Lindtner 1979, 124-25) discusses the three roots of virtue (dge ba i rtsa ba 
sum) as nonattachment (ma chags pa, alobha), nonhatred (zhe sdang med pa, advesa), and 
nonignorance (gti mug med pa, amoha). Uncontaminated roots of virtue (anasravani kusalamülani) 
are discussed in the Prajriaparamita literature. However, it is not clear what exactly constitutes the 
three uncontaminated roots of virtue mentioned in the text. 

Eight similes of illusion (astamayopama, Tib. sgyu ma'i dpe brgyad). The eight are said to be a 
twinkling star (skar mar), optical illusion (rab rib), lamp (mar me), dream (rmi lam), flash of lightning 
(glog), moon in the water (chu zla), mirage (smig rgyu), and cloud (sprin). Discussed in Ati$a's Open 
Basket of Jewels; see also Ruegg 1966, 99n2. 

Madhyamakāvatāra 6.28. Kadampa citation matches La Vallée Poussin (1907-12, 107.1-4): gti mug 
rang bzhin sgrib phyir kun rdzob ste des gang bcos ma bden par snang de ni kun rdzob bden zhes thub 
pa des gsungs te bcos mar gyur pa 'i dngos ni kun rdzob tu'o /. Translation in Huntington 1989, 160; 
Dunne 1996, 541-42, Skt., BCAP, 171 (Li 2014): mohah svabhavavaranad dhi samvrtih satyam taya 
khyāti yad eva krtrimam / jagada tat samvrtisatyam ity asau munih padartham krtakafi ca samvrtih //. 
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The two types of karmic actions, mental formations (samskara, 'du byed) and becoming (bhava, srid 
pa), are mentioned in Nagarjuna's Pratītyasamutpādahrdayakārikā, vv. 2—3. 

“Gradual stages of the path of the three kinds of individuals” (skyes bu gsum lam rim). Atiša in his 
BPP (vv. 2-5) and BMPP (D 242a-243a) outlines three types of persons: the individual of narrow 
scope (adhamapurusa, skyes bu chung ngu) who seeks the pleasures of samsara, the individual of 
middling scope (madhyamapurusa, skyes bu bring) who seeks peace from samsara (i.e., sravakas 
and pratyekabuddhas), and the individual of superior scope (mchog) who seeks to end the suffering of 
others (1.e., bodhisattvas). 

A hierarchical model in which awarenesses are ranked higher and lower based on the understanding 
that yogic awareness invalidates the awareness of ordinary individuals is found in Candrakirti (MA 
6.30) and Santideva (BCA 9.3-4ab): see Wangchuk 2009, 232-33. 

med na mi “byung ba, avinabhava, Cf. Bhaviveka, Praj&üapradipa ad 13.4cd (Nietupski 1996, 
118n61). 

Bhaviveka is the first known Madhyamika to use “nonimplicative negation" (prasajyapratisedha, med 
dgag pa) and “implicative negation" (paryudasapratisedha, ma yin par dgag pa) to distinguish two 
types of negation (Ames 2003, 51). Prasajyapratisedha is a simple negation of a proposition without 
any further implications. Paryudāsapratisedha implies the opposite of what is negated (see Nietupski 
1996, 108n14 for references). In the Prajūāpradīpa (D 48b), Bhāviveka states that such 
nonimplicative negations are employed *to establish nonconceptual wisdom (nirvikalpakajfiana), 
which is endowed with all cognizable objects (j&eyavisaya), by negating the net of all conceptual 
constructions (kalpana)" (Ames 2003, 51). 

Nagarjuna, Pratityasamutpadahrdayakarika 4cd (Jamieson 2000, 49): stong pa kho na’i chos rnams 
las / stong pa i chos rnams 'byung bar zad /. Skt., BCAP (Vaidya 1960, 172, 248): sūnyebhya eva 
sunya dharmah prabhavanti dharmebhyah. MRP (Toh 3854, vol. tsha, 272a1). 

Text emended to brjod byed (signifier) from brjod bya (signified) for consistency with earlier section. 
Dharmadhatustava, Toh 1118, vol. ka, 64b7—65a2, vv. 30—33ac: [30] ji {Bka’-gdams text ri} Itar ri 
bong mgo yi (mgo i) rwa brtags {btags} pa nyid de med pa ltar de bzhin chos rnams thams cad 
kyang brtags (btags) pa nyid de yod ma yin / [31] / phra rab rdul gyi ngo bo yis glang gi rwa yang 
dmigs (yod, Kadam, N, P} ma yin ji ltar sngon bzhin phyis de bzhin / de {65a} la ci zhig brtag par 
bya / [32] brten {rten} nas 'byung bar gyur pa dang brten {rten} nas gag par 'gyur bas na gcig 
kyang yod pa ma yin na byis pa ji ltar rtog par byed / [33] / ri bong ba glang (missing glang} rwa yi 
dpes ji ltar bde gshegs chos rnams nyid dbu ma nyid du sgrub par byed /. Skt. (Kano 2015, 192): [30] 
yatha sasavisanam hi kalpyamanam na vidyate / tatha hi sarvadharmesu kalpitam naiva vidyate // 
[31] paramāņurajah kin tu govisanam na vidyate yatha pūrvam tatha pascat tasya kim kalpyate 
budhaih / [32] pratityotpadyate caiva pratitya ca nirudhyate ekasya sambhavo nasti katham balair 
vikalpyate / [33] sSasagosrngadrstantav ubhau kalpitalaksanau madhyamam pratipadyeta yatha 
sugatadharmata /. See also Liu 2015, 14-15; Brunnhólzl 2007. 

don dam rtog ge'i yul min par rgyal ba sras bcas nges par bzhed tshad ma tha snyad pa nyid du 
mkhas pa thams cad 'dod pa yin //. Unidentified verse. 

See Vigrahavyāvartanī (vv. 30-32) and Wigrahavyavartanivrtti (Toh 3832, vol. tsa, 128b6; 
Bhattacharya 1978, 15—16). 

Satyadvayavatara, vv. 15-16ab: stong nyid gang gis rtogs shes na de bzhin gshegs pas lung bstan 
zhin chos nyid bden pa gzigs pa yi klu sgrub slob ma zla grags yin de las brgyud pa'i man ngag gis 
chos nyid bden pa rtogs par 'gyur . 

See chap. 1, section 5.2, “Nagarjuna's Predicted Buddhahood,” for citations from these texts as 
sources for the Buddha's prediction of Nagarjuna. 

Rongpa Gargewasel (Rong pa "Gar dge ba gsal, eleventh century) was a lay disciple of Atisa who 
received the teachings of the brahmana Jitari and other teachings from Ati$a in Mang yul, Chim, 
Nyethang, and Samyé (Vetturini 2013, 24, 98). 

Ratna Chakriwa (Ratna Lcags ri gong kha ba Byang chub dpal) most likely refers to Gya Chakri 
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Gongkawa Jangchup Pal, an eleventh-century Kadampa master who was one of Gampopa’s teachers. 
Kadampa author cites old Tibetan version of MMK 15.12, which matches Akutobhaya but differs 
from Tengyur, and reads: ngo bo nyid ni rgyu rkyen las / byung ba rigs pa ma yin te / rgyu dang 
rkyen las byung ba'i / ngo bo nyid ni byas par 'gyur ngo bo nyid ni byas pa zhes ji lta bur na 'thad 
par 'gyur ngo bo nyid ni bcos min zhing gzhan la ltos pa yod ma yin /. Tengyur (Huntington 1986, 
386-87) reads: / rang bzhin rgyu dang rkyen las ni 'byung bar rigs pa ma yin no rgyu dang rkyen las 
gang byung ba'i rang bzhin byas pa can du 'gyur rang bzhin byas pa can zhes byar ci ltar bur na 
rung bar 'gyur rang bzhin dag ni bcos min dang gzhan la ltos pa med pa yin /. Skt. (La Vallée Poussin 
1903-13, 259-60): na sambhavah svabhavasya yuktah pratyayahetubhih / hetupratyayasambhiitah 
svabhavah krtako bhavet //15.1// svabhavah krtako nama bhavisyati punah katham / akrtrimah 
svabhavo hi nirapeksah paratra ca // 15.2 //. 

Actually from Lankāvatāra Il, v. 138 (Tib. D 88b7, P 97b3—4); Skt. IL. 140 (Nanjio 1923, 84): na hy 
atrotpadyate kim cit pratyayair na nirudhyate / utpadyante nirudhyante pratyaya eva kalpitāh //. Cited 
by Santaraksita MAK (see Ichigo 1989, 155, 227-28n7. Mimaki 1982, 167—69n458). 

In the following section the author explains that the reasoning of dependent-arising (rten 'grel gyi rigs 
pa) contains within it both the four reasonings (yukticatustayam) found in the MSABH ad MSA 19.46 
and the four great reasons (hetu) of the Madhyamaka mentioned in MAS v. 6 (Lindtner 1981, 200n14) 
and explained by AtiSa in his BPP and BMPP (see following note). 

Ati$a in his Bodhipathapradipa (Toh 3947, vol. khi, 240a5—7) and the Bodhipathapradipapanjika 
(Toh 3948, vol. khi, 27933-28024; Sherburne 2000, 229-36) outlines “four great reasons" (gtan tshigs 
chen po bzhi) proving emptiness, that is, (1) the reason refuting production according to the 
tetralemma (mu bzhi skye gog gi gtan tshigs, catuskotyupadapratisedhahetu), (2) the “diamond- 
splinters" reason (rdo rje gzegs ma 'i gtan tshigs; vajrakanahetu), (3) the reason of being neither one 
nor many (gcig du bral gyi gtan tshigs; ekanekaviyogahetu), and (4) the reason consisting in 
dependent origination (rten 'brel gyi gtan tshigs; pratityasamutpadahetu). However, in the following 
sentences the Kadampa author includes the reason refuting the production of existent things and 
nonexistent things (yod med skye 'gog gi gtan tshigs; *sadasadutpadapratisedhahetu) in place of the 
reason refuting production according to the tetralemma. 

An inference that is known to others (gzhan la grags pa'i rjes dpag), or an other-acknowledged 
inference (paraprasiddhanumana), is an inference in which the subject and reason are established for 
the opponent but not for the Madhyamika (Yoshimizu 2013, 419). The term gzhan la grags pa 'i rjes 
dpag is found in Shangthak Sakpa's dBu ma tshig gsal gyi ti ka (twelfth century; Yoshimizu 2014, 53) 
and also in the work of Mapja Jangchup Tsóndrü (d. 1185) (Doctor 2014, 138—39). This occurrence in 
A General Explanation may be the earliest recorded in Tibetan Madhyamaka literature and suggests 
that it was a term employed by Atiša. The concept is formative for later Tibetans to formulate the so- 
called distinction between (thal 'gyur ba, *prasangika) and rang rgyud pa (svatantrika); see Dreyfus 
and McClintock 2003. 

As noted by Pascale Hugon (personal communication), this paragraph may be the earliest extant 
mention of four types of consequence used by Madhyamikas. The four types of consequence are (1) 
consequences that composes contradictions (‘gal ba brjod pa 'i thal 'gyur, *virodhacodanaprasanga), 
(2) the inference that is known to others (gzhan la grags pa'i rjes dpag; see previous note), (3) [the 
evidence that is] not established due to the equivalance with what is being established (bsgrub bya 
dang mtshungs pa'i ma grub pa), and (4) equivalence of the reason (Kadam manuscript reads mgo 
bsgre ba, in later Tibetan commentaries the term is 'go snyom). I thank Pascale Hugon for suggestions 
in revising my translation. 

These four reasonings are from texts affiliated with Maitreya-Asanga (Wangchuk 2009, 217—18) and 
are elucidated in the MSABH based on MSA 19.43-46 (Eltchinger 2010, 567—74). 

Yuktisastika, v. 1. Kadampa manuscript reads: gang blo yod dang med pa las rnam par 'das shing mi 
gnas pa de dag zab mo dmigs med pa'i (var. yi} rkyen gyi don la rnam par bsgsoms /. The citation of 
this verse is from the Tibetan translation by Ye shes sde (ninth century) of the commentary, the 
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Yuktisastikavrtti of Candrakirti. The Tibetan translation by Patsap Nyimadrak of this verse from the 
Yuktisastika differs. See Scherrer-Schaub 1991, 7, 24—25. The verse is preserved in Sanskrit in the 
Sekoddesatika (Scherrer-Schaub 1991, 116n42): asti-nasti-vyatikranta buddhir yesam nirasraya 
gambhiras tair niralambah pratyayartho vibhayate . The Tibetan of the verse is also cited in MRP (D 
274b1—2). 

Suhrllekha (v. 112), Klong chen ye shes rdo rje 2005, 70—71. Kadampa manuscript reads: rten cing 
'brel par byung di rgyal ba yin {Tengyur yi) gsung gi mdzod kyi gces pa zab mo ste gang gis ‘di ni 
yang dag mthong des des ni sangs rgyas (Tengyur sangs rgyas de nyid} rig pa rnam mchog mthong 
//. 

Satyadvayavatara (SDA) v. 16ab (Ejima 1983, 365): de las brgyud pa 'i man ngag gis chos nyid bden 
pa rtogs par 'gyur . 

Mapja Jangchup Tsóndrü (d. 1185) (see Doctor 2010, 438; 2014, 33), and later Tsongkhapa (1357- 
1419) in his Lam rim chen mo (Cutler et al. 2002, 203; Tsongkhapa 1985, 651), make a distinction 
between objects negated by the path (lam gyi dgag bya) and objects negated by reason (rigs pa 'i dgag 
bya). 

Vigrahavyāvartanī, v. 63. Kadampa citation: dgag bya ci'ang med pas na nga (Tengyur day ni ci 
yang mi 'gog go / de phyir 'gog par byed do zhes / khyod ni nga la skur ba 'debs /. Jtianagarbha and 
Paltsek Raksita, Rtsod pa bzlog pa'i 'grel pa (Tibetan translation of Vigrahavyāvartanīvrtti), in Toh 
3832, vol. tsa, 121a4-137a7: dgag bya ci yang med pas na da ni ci yang mi 'gog go de phyir 'gog par 
byed do zhes skur pa de ni khyod kyis btab //. Bhattacharya 1978, 41: kim canyat / pratisedhyami 
naham kimcit pratisedhyam asti na ca kimcit / tasmat pratisedhayasity adhilaya esa tvaya kriyate // 63 
If. 

See Tillemans 2004 and Tanji 2000 on superimpositions (samaropa) that are refuted by 
Madhyamikas. Note, however, that in 4 General Explanation things themselves are either deceptive 
appearances that perpetuate samsara or mere appearances that are necessary falsities (mrsa) that lead 
to awakening (bodhi). 

Caryagiti (spyod pa 'i glu) (Toh 1496, vol. zha, 215b6—7): rab rib can gyis {Tengyur, ji ltar} mkha’ la 
skra mthong {dang} / rnam rtog lo ka pa rab rib {rab rib ‘jig rten} mthong la khyad par med / rnam 
rtog skyes pa mkha’ dang mnyam pa 'i rang bzhin du / {rnam rtog rang bzhin mkha’ dang mnyam pa i 
rang bzhin du) btags pa'i dngos po ma lus pa dag bsgom par bya'o (brtags pa'i rang bzhin ma lus pa 
dag bsgom par gyisY. See also Sherburne 2000, 408-9. 

Yuktisastika vv. 37-38. The Kadampa text preserves the old Tibetan translation: ma rig rkyen gyis lo 
ka zhes 'di ltar rdzogs pa'i sangs rgyas gsungs de phyir lo ka 'di dag kyang rnam par rtog par cis mi 
'thad ma rig 'gag par gyur na ni gang rnams 'gag par 'gyur ba rnams de dag mi shes kun btags par 
ci'i phyir na gsal mi 'gyur //. Tengyur (Loizzo 2007, 329-31): ma rig rkyen gyis "jig rten zhes di ltar 
rdzogs pa 'i sangs rgyas gsungs de phyir jig rten di dag kyang rnam par rtog par cis mi 'thad ma rig 
'gag par gyur na ni gang rnams 'gag par 'gyur ba rnams de dag mi shes kun btags par ci yi phyir na 
gsal mi 'gyur //. Lindtner (1997b, 117) differs: "jig rten ma rig rkyen can du gang phyir sangs rgyas 
rnams gsung pa "di yi phyir na "jig rten di rnam rtog yin zhes cis mi 'thad ma rig 'gags par gyur pa 
na gang zhig 'gog par 'gyur ba de mi shes pa las kun brtags par ji lta bu na gsal mi 'gyur /. 
Cittavajrastava, vv. 3-4. Kadampa author slightly differs from Tengyur: sems rtog pa ni bo de ste 
sems ni 'gro ba Inga po yin bde dang du kha mtshan nyid dag sems las ma gtogs cung zad med 'gro 
ba kun gyi mthong thos rnams cung cad [710.1] bsgom pa 'i rnam pa gang de kun sems kyi dra ba ru 
de nyid gsungs pas bstan pa yin //. Tib. (Tola and Dragonetti 1985, 37): [3] sems thob pa ni byang 
chub ste sems ni 'gro ba Inga po yin bde dang sdug bsngal mtshan nyid dag sems las ma gtogs cung 
zad med / [4] 'gro ba kun gyis mthong ba rnams cung zad bsgom pa 'i rnam pa yang de kun sems kyi 
dra ba ru de nyid gsung bas bstan pa yin /. 

This statement seems out of place in the manuscript. 

Atiša's system establishes the cognition of mind in a similar manner to satyakaravadins, but these 
cognitions are accepted only as mistaken conventional reality. This is comparable to Candrakirti, who 
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adapts the Sautrantika akara theory on the conventional level for the sake of supporting his own views 
(MacDonald 2009, 151). 

Yuktisastika, v. 34. Kadampa manuscript reads: 'byung pa che la sogs bshad pa rnam par shes su 
yang dag 'du / de shes pas na 'bras 'byung na log par rnam btags ma yin nam //. Tengyur (Scherrer- 
Schaub 1991, 74) reads: “byung ba che la sogs bshad pa // rnam par shes su yang dag "du de shes pas 
ni 'bral 'gyur na log par rnam brtags ma yin nam //. Skt. (Scherrer-Schaub 1991, 253): mahabhiitadi 
vijndne proktam samavarudhyate / tajjfíane (or, taj jane] vigamam yati nanu mithyā vikalpitam //. 
See Scherrer-Schaub 1991, 254-55; Loizzo 2001, 506; Shulman 2009, 160-61; Isaacson 2013. 

The author is most likely referring to BV verses 22, 23, 25, 27. See Lindtner 1997a, 120-21, 1997b, 
40-41; and Ruegg 2002, 202-4. See van der Kuijp 2014, 117—42, for the recensions and reception of 
the BV in Tibet. 

Mahayanavimsika vv. 19-20 (Jamieson 2000, 45), Kadampa citation: [19] / ‘di dag thams cad sems 
tsam zhes (Tengyur ste) sgyu ma lta bur gnas pa yin dge dang mi dge'i las rnams kyi (mi dge las 
rnams kyisy de yi (yis) bzang ngan skye ba rnams / [20] / sems kyi 'khor lo 'gag pa yis chos rnams 
thams cad 'gag pa nyid de phyir chos nyid bdag med cing des na chos nyid rnam par dag /. Skt. 
(Tucci 1956, v. 18 [= v. 19]: cittamatram idam sarvam mayakaravad utthitam / tatah subhasubham 
karma tato janma subhasubham //. 

Bhavanakrama (Toh 3908, vol. ki, 4a, vv. 54—55bd), Kadampa author citation: sems tsam la ni brten 
nas su phyi rol don la mi rtog {Tengyur rtag} go de bzhin nyid mig gnas nas nam {ni} sems tsam las 
ni das par bya snang ba med las bzlas {’da’} par bya snang med gnas pa 'i rnal 'byor pas {pa} de'i 
(de vis} theg pa chen po mthong /. Skt. (Lindtner 1992, 273): [54.] cittamatram samāruhya bahyam 
artham na kalpayet / tathatalambane sthitva cittamatram atikramet // (= Lankavatarasiitra X, v. 256) 
[55bd] [missing a] nirabhasam atikramet / nirabhasasthito yogi mahayanam sa pasyati (= 
Lankāvatārasūtra X, v. 257). Also cited in MRP (Toh 3854, vol. tsha, 280a3-4) from 
Lankāvatārasūtra. 

Similar examples are found in Candrakirti’s MA (v. 12.2), MABH (D, vol. 'a, 330a3—5), and PP (La 
Vallée Poussin 1907-12, 375.1—6). 

Atiša appears to accept the position of “consciousness as one group” (*ekavijfíanakaya) as correct 
conventional reality. This position and the example of the monkey in a window are mentioned in the 
later Blo gsal grub mtha' as the Yogācāra standpoint of “those who maintain a single consciousness” 
(rnam par shes pa tshogs gcig tu smra ba, *ekavijfianakayavadin) (see Mimaki 1992, 32—33). 

This example seems to be influenced from Nagarjuna's Dharmadhatustava, vv. 5—7. See Kano 2015, 
184; Liu 2015, 8—9; Brunnhólzl 2007, 219-21. 

Among the twelve links of dependent-arising (pratityasamutpada), the five causes refer to the three 
afflictions (ignorance [avidya], craving [trsna], and grasping [upadana]) along with the two types of 
karmic actions (mental formations [samskara] and becoming [bhava]) that give rise to the seven 
effects of suffering (consciousness [vijfiana], name and form [namariipa], the six sense media 
[sadayatana], touch [sparsa], feeling [vedana], birth [jati], aging and death [jaramarana]) mentioned 
in the Pratityasamutpadahrdayakarika, vv. 2—3. 

Naljorpa Chenpo Jangchup Rinchen was a direct disciple of Atiša and later became abbot of Radreng 
Monastery after Dromtónpa Gyalwai Jungné. 

Cf. Pratityasamutpadahrdayakarika 4cd (Jamieson 2000, 49): stong pa kho na'i chos rnams las / 
stong pa'i chos rnams 'byung bar zad //, Skt. BCAP (Vaidya 1960, 171): sünyebhya eva sunya 
dharmah prabhavanti dharmebhyah //. Lindtner (1981); MRP (Toh 3854, vol. tsha, 272a1). 

Pho for Phu} chung ba gzhon nu rgyal mtshan (1031—1106). 

dag pa lo ka ba'i ye shes kyi snang ba [dag pa ji rten pa'i ye shes = Suddhalaukikajiiana]. The 
suddhalaukikajfiana is discussed by Bhaviveka in his Tarkajvala (Toh 3856, vol. dza, 60b4—5). This 
agrees with Dromtónpa Gyalwai Jungné's understanding of correct conventional reality (see chapter 
3). 

Text emended to “suitable” (rung ba) from “unsuitable” (mi rung ba). 
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Risa ba'i shes rab kyi brtag pa bchu gsum pa de kho na nyid brtag pa 'i rab tu byed pa. Note that this 
chapter of the MMK is called Tattva in the commentaries of the Akutobhaya, Buddhapalita, and 
Bhaviveka (Nietupski 1996, 133n2; Katsura and Siderits 2013, 137), whereas Candrakirti identifies 
the chapter as samskara pariksa. 

MMK 13.1. The Kadampa citation matches the verse as preserved in the Akutobhaya (Huntington 
1986, 372): chos gang slu ba de brdzun zhes bcom Idan das kyi de skad gsung du byed thams cad slu 
ba'i chos des na de dag brdzun pa yin //. Tengyur differs: / bcom Idan das kyis chos gang zhig bslu 
ba de ni brdzun zhes gsungs 'du byed thams cad bslu ba'i chos des na de dag brdzun pa yin //. Skt. 
(La Vallée Poussin 1903-13, 237.9—10): tan mrsà mosadharma yad bhagavan ity abhāsata / sarve ca 
mosadharmanah samskaras tena te mrsa //. 

chos gang bslu ba de ni rdzun pa'o dge slong dag 'di lta ste / mi bslu ba'i chos mya ngan las 'das pa 
de ni bden pa 'i mchog go. The citation of the sūtra is from the Akutobhaya (Huntington 1986, 372). 
Variant forms of the citation are found in the commentaries of Buddhapalita, Bhaviveka 
(Prajūāpradipā, Toh 3853, vol. tsha, 147b2—7), and Candrakirti (Huntington 1986, 203). 

MMK 13.2ab (Toh 3824, vol. tsa, 833). Kadampa citation: gal te slu chos gang yin pa de rdzun 
{Tengyur, brdzun} de la ci zhig slu //. Skt. (La Vallée Poussin 1903-13, 238.13-239.7): tan mrsa 
mosadharma yad yadi kim tatra musyate. 

Bden gnyis spyi bshad (2006, 718): des na slu ba dang rdzun pa gtan med la mi zer te / slu ba ni 
'khrul nas log par snang ba la zer / rdzun pa ni mtha' gnyis su btags pa de ngo bo nyid kyis stong pa 
la zer /'dus byas kyi tsakra 'di la mtha' gnyis su rnam par btags pa di ngo bo nyid kyis stong ste 
'khrul zhing [718.15] log par snang ba'i phyir zer ba na / slu ba'i chos kyis rdzun pa bsgrub nus pas 
bcom Idan 'das kyis slu ba 'i chos zhes gsungs pa de stong pa nyid rtogs par byed pa yin pas na / bcom 
Idan 'das kyis de gsungs pa / stong nyid yongs su btags pa yin zhes gsungs so /. This section is a 
paraphrase from the Akutobhaya attributed to Nagarjuna (Huntington 1986, 373): gal te bslu ba’i chos 
zhes gsung pa gang yin pa de rdzun pa yin na ni med pa'i don yin par dra bas de la cig zhig bslu bar 
'eyur / di ltar bslu ba ni log par snang ba yin la rdzun pa ni rnam par gtags pa 'i ngo bo nyid stong 
pa yin pas med'i don ma yin pa'i phyir bslu ba'i chos kyis rdzun pa bsgrub tu rung ngo de'i phyir 
bcom Idan 'das kyis bslu bai chos zhes bya ba de gsungs pa ni stong pa nyid yongs su ston par byed 


pa yin par shes par bya 'o V. 
The well-known phrase “single nature but different conceptual isolates" (ngo gcig ldog pa tha dad) is 


utilized by a number of Tibetan thinkers in discussing the two realities; see for instance Hopkins 2008, 
105-7. 

Among the four viparyasa (caturviparyasa, “four errors"), perceiving the impermanent as permanent 
(anitye nityasamjna), perceiving the selfless as having a self (anatmanyatmasamjna), perceiving the 
impure as pure (asucau Sucisamjna), perceiving suffering as happiness (duhkhe sukhasamjna). 
Catuhsataka 2.25. Kadampa author citation differs from Tengyur: bzhi pa’i nang nas mi rtag pa la 
nges par gnod gang la gnod yod de go med de phyir mi rtag gang gi kun du kha skye bar 'gyur ba yin 
//. Tengyur (Lang 1986, 38): mi rtag pa la nges par gnod gang la gnod yod de bde min de phyir mi 
rtag gang yin pa thams cad sdug bsngal zhes byar 'gyur . Skt. (Lang 1986, 38): anityasya dhruva pida 
pidà yasya na tat sukham / tasmād anityam yat sarvam duhkham tad iti jayate . 

The cited verse is actually from the Satvadvayavatara, v. 19 (Ejima 1983, 365—66): thabs su gyur pa 
kun rdzob bden pa dang thabs las byung ba don dam bden pa dag gnyis po 'i dbye ba gang gis mi shes 
pa de dag log par rtogs pas ngan 'gror 'gro //19//. This version is also cited in the MRP (Toh 3854, 
vol. tsha, 261a2—3) and attributed to Candrakīrti. Compare Madhyamakāvatāra 6.80 (La Vallée 
Poussin 1907-12, 175.3—6): tha snyad bden pa thabs su gyur pa dang don dam bden pa thabs byung 
gyur pa ste de gnyis rnam dbye gang gis mi shes pa de ni rnam rtog log pas lam ngan zhugs // 6.80 //. 
Cited in the Subhasitasamgraha (Bendall 1903, 396.7-10): upayabhütam vyavaharasatyam 
upeyabhütam paramarthasatyam tayor vibhagam na paraiti yo vai mithyavikalpaih sa kumargayatah 
/. As noted by Lindtner (1979,  89n13), this verse is also cited in the 
Bodhisattvayogacaracatuhsatakatika, chap. 3 (Peking bstan 'gyur, vol. 98, dhu ma Ya 63a.1—2). 
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Kadampa citation of Madhyamakavatara 6.79: / arya klu sgrub zhags kyi lugs las ni phyi rol gyur pa 
zhi ba 'i thabs ma yin / de ni yang dag kun rdzob bden las nyams de nyams gyur pas thar pa grub yod 
min //. Reading from the Tengyur reading differs (La Vallée Poussin 1907—12, 175.15—9, v. 6.79): / 
slob dpon klu sgrub zhabs kyi lam las ni phyi rol gyur la zhi ba'i thabs med do de dag kun rdzob de 
nyid bden las nyams de las nyams pas thar pa 'grub yod min /. Note the reading yang dag kun rdzob 
instead of de dag kun rdzob. This important variant is also found in Dharmakirtisri’s 
Abhisamayalamkaradurbodhaloka (Toh 3794, vol. ja, 142a) citation of the Madhyamakavatara 
(6.79c): de ni kun rdzob yang dag bden las nyams /. Dharmakirti$ri (aka Serlingpa) was Atisa’s 
teacher and Atiša translated this work in western Tibet. Skt. (Li 2014): acaryanagarjunapadamargad 
bahirgatanam na Sivabhyupayah / bhrasta hi te samvrtitattvasatyat tad bhramsatas casti na 
moksasiddhih //. 

Actually from Bhāviveka's Madhyamakahrdaya 3.12 (Toh 3855, vol. dza, 4a4): / yang dag kun rdzob 
rnams kyi skas med par yang dag khang pa yi steng du 'gro bar bya ba ni mkhas la rung ba ma yin no 
// 12 //. Skt. (Lindtner 2001, 8): tattvaprasadasikhararohanam na hi yujyate tathyasamvrtisopānam 
antarena yatas tatah / 12 //. Also in Satyadvayavatara, v. 20bcd (Ejima 1983, 365, vv. 20—21). 
Bodhipathapradipa (Toh 3947, vol. khi, 40a2, v. 43): / thabs dang bral ba'i shes rab dang shes rab 
bral ba'i thabs dag kyang gang phyir 'ching ba zhes gsungs pas de phyir gnyis ka spang mi bya /. 
Sherburne 2000, 12. 

Obstructions to omniscience consisting of unafflicted misknowledge (nyon mongs pa can ma yin pa'i 
mi shes pa'i shes bya'i sgrib pa) are mentioned in Bhaviveka's Tarkajvala (Eckel 2008, 334, 345). 
The phrase “unafflicted misknowledge" (nyon mongs pa can ma yin pa 'i mi shes pa = aklistavidya) 
occurs in the Tarkajvala. Both Bhaviveka and Candrakirti discuss this type of obstruction, although 
Bhaviveka's Prajnapradipa ad MMK 18.5 uses the term kun nas nyon mongs pa ma yin pa 'i ma rig 
pa (aklistajhana) and Candrakirti's Trisaranasaptati (v. 47) mentions (aklistājāāna, mi shes nyon 
mongs min), while MABH ad MA 6.28 (La Vallée Poussin 1907-12, 107.19-108.1) mention 
sravakas, pratyekabuddhas, and bodhisattvas who eliminate afflicted ignorance (nyon mongs pa can 
kyi ma rig pa). 

Note that the Kadampa author uses so sor rtog pa'i 'gog pa for so sor brtags pa'i 'gog pa 
(pratisamkhyanirodha) and 'rtag (brtag) min gyi 'gog pa as an abbreviation for so sor brtag min gyi 
'gog pa (apratisamkhyanirodha). 

Differs from Tsongkhapa's understanding of the role of serenity in the meditative process. See Cutler 
et al. 2002, 3: 99-110. 

The principle of “realizing one" to “realize all” is found in Catuhsataka 8.16 and cited in the PP and 
MMK 4.9 (La Vallée Poussin 1903-13, 128.4). See McClintock 2000, 225-44. Ekarasa (ro gcig) is a 
synonym of nondiversity and an epithet of emptiness (Scherrer-Schaub 1991, 227n415; PP 375.7). A 
General Explanation (740.5) correlates ananartham (MMK 18.9) with “all things within samsara and 
nirvàna have the single taste of suchness." 

The Tengyur does not have a text by this title, but the reference is most likely to a citation from an 
Abhidharma commentary. 

Text emended from "unreliable." 

Lankāvatārasūtra 2.137. Kadampa Tibetan: 'khor ba rmi lam sgyu dra dang / rtag dang chad pa 
spangs pa i rtags [sic!] stong pa nyid bshad kyang / las ni rnam par mi "jig go. Tengyur (Toh 107, 
vol. ca, 135a): 'khor ba rmi lam sgyu ‘dra dang rtag dang chad pa spangs pa nyi rtag tu stong pa nyid 
bshad kyang las ni rnam par mi ‘jig go /. Skt. (Nanjio 1923, 76): desemi šūnyatām nityam 
sasvatocchedavarjitam | samsāram svapnamāyākhyam na ca karma vinasyati /. 

MMK 24.11; Kadampa Tibetan matches Akutobhaya (Huntington 1986, 520) but differs from 
Tengyur (Toh 3824, vol. tsha, 15a2): stong pa nyid la blta nyes na shes chung rnams phung par byed 
(Tengyur: 'gyur) ci {ji} ltar sbrul la bzung {gzung} nyes {nyi} dang rigs {rig} sngags nyes par 
bsgrubs pa bzhin /. Skt. (La Vallée Poussin 1903-13, 495.1-2): vinasayati durdrsta sunyata 
mandamedhasam / sarpo yatha durgrhito vidya và dusprasadhita 11 //. 
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Ratnāvalī, chap. 2, vv. 19-20. Kadampa Tibetan differs from Tengyur (Hahn 1982, 47): [19] / chos 
nyid (Tengyur: dil log par shes gyur na mi mkhas rnams ni chud kyang zad {za} gzhan yang ('di 
ltar} med par Ita ba yis {yi} mi gtsang der ni bying bar 'gyur [20] gzhan du {yang} de ni log bzung 
bas {nas} blun pa mkhas pa 'i nga rgyal can spong bas ma rungs las dag gis {bdag nyid can) mnar 
med par ni spyi'u tshugs 'gro //. Skt. (Hahn 1982, 47): [19] / vinasayati durjfíato dharmo 'yam 
avipascitam / nastitadrstisamale yasmad asmin nimajjati [20] aparo "py asya durjhanan mürkhah 
panditamanikah / pratiksepavinastatma yaty avicim adhomukhah / /. 

The four opponent powers consist of the power of the support (rten gyi stobs), the power of antidote 
(gnyen po kun spyod kyi stobs), the power of regret (rnam par gsun 'byin pa 'i stobs), and the power of 
turning away from future faults (nyes pa las slang ldog pa 'i stobs). 

The Kadampa text reads sgrog rang dhal, which I have taken to be equivalent to sgrog rang bdal or 
sgrog rang grol found in the works of Gampopa. 

These differ from the standard list of the four errors (viparyasa). 

This principle is cited in Kong sprul blo gros mtha’ yas (1813-99), Shes bya mtha’ yas pa’i rgya 
mtsho. See The Treasury of Knowledge: Books Nine and Ten—Journey and Goal (Barron 2011, 86). 
Nagarjuna, Pratityasamutpadahrdayakarika, v. 6. Kadampa citation differs from Tengyur (Jamieson 
2000, 51, 61, 91; Scherrer-Schaub 1987, 108n42): shin tu phra ba'i dngos la yang gang gis chad par 
rnam btags {Tengyur, brtas} pa rnam par mi mkhas de yis ni rkyen las byung ba ji {’byung ba'i) don 
ma mthong /. MRP (Toh 3854, vol. tsha, 272a2; P 342a5-342a6) matches Kadampa citation. The 
verse is similar to Yuktisastikakarika 12. 

Five effects, the five kinds of fruition: correlative effect (rgyu mthun gyi "bras bu, nisyandaphala), 
predominant effect (bdag po 'i "bras bu, adhipatiphala), effect caused by human action (skyes bu byed 
pai 'bras bu, purusakaraphala), retributive effect (rnam smin gyi bras bu, vipakaphala), and 
separation effect (bral ba 'i 'bras bu, visamyogaphala). 

Madhyantavibhaga 4.16cd-4.17ab (Toh 4021, vol. phi, 43b4). Kadampa author reads: snod gyur 
rnam par smin brjod pas {Tengyur: dang} de'i {de yi} dbang gi {gis} stobs dang ni ‘dod dang 'phel 
dang rnam dag dang {ste} de dag bras bu go rim bzhin //. Skt. (Nagao 1964, 57): bhajanatvam 
vipakakhyam balan tasyadhipatyatah // [4.16] rucir vrddhir visuddhis ca phalam etad yathakramam /. 
See D'Amato 2012, 169—70. 

Madhyantavibhaga, chap. 4, v. 1 (Toh 4021, vol. phi, 43a2). English translation based on Engle 
(2009, 143). Kadampa author citation slightly differs from Tengyur: gnas ngan len dang (Tengyur 
phyir) sred rgyu’i phyir dngos po i phyir {gzhi yi phyir} dang ma rmongs phyir bden pa bzhi la jug 
bya bas dran pa nye bar bzhag pa sgoms {bsgoms}. Skt. (Nagao 1964, 56): dausthulyat tarsahetutvad 
vastutvād avimohatah / catuhsatyavataraya smrtyupasthanabhavana /. 

These analogies are cited by Gampopa in his notes on his teachings from Chakriwa (Lcags ri ba). See 
Sherpa 2004, 199. 

The five faults (nyes pa Inga, paūcadosā) in developing quiescence (samatha) listed in 
Madhyantavibhaga (4.4): (1) laziness (kausidya, le lo), (2) forgetting the instruction 
(avavādasammosa, gdams ngag brjed pa), (3) laxity (laya, bying ba) and excitement (uddhata, rgod 
pa), (4) nonapplication (asamskāra, 'du mi byed pa), and (5) overapplication (samskāra, du byed pa). 
Atiša discusses these as well as the eight remedies (see following note) in Open Basket of Jewels and 
BMPP (Toh 3948, vol. khi, 275a; Sherburne 2000, 205—6). 

The eight remedies (du byed brgyad, astaprahanasamskarah) to attaining samadhi are found in the 
Madhyantavibhagabhasya (Nagao 1964, 51-52): faith (dad pa, sraddha), aspiration ("dun pa, 
chanda), exertion (brtson 'grus, vyayama), pliancy (shin sbyangs, prasrabdha), mindfulness (smrti, 
dran pa), awareness (samprajanya, shes bzhin), attention (sems pa, cetana), and equanimity (btang 
snyoms, upeksa). 

Four legs of miraculous action (rdzu 'phrul gyi rkang pa bzhi): determination, discernment, diligence, 
and samadhi, which are perfected on the greater path of accumulation. 

Mahāyānasūtrālamkāra, chap. 14, v. 3 (Toh 4020, vol. phi, 1931—2). Kadampa author differs from 
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Tengyur: de tshe chos kyi rgyun la ni zhi gnas dang ni lhag mthong dang (Tengyur: sangs rgyas 
rnams las zhi gnas dang) ye shes yangs pa thob bya'i phyir gdams ngag rgya che thob par 'gyur 
(rnyed par 'gyur) zhes so /. Skt. (Levi 1907, 90): dharmasrotasi buddhebhyo 'vavadam labhate tada / 
vipulam samathajfianavaipulyagamanaya hi /. 

Kadampa citation is actually a verse based on Bodhicittavivarana (V. 73), it is missing pada c, and 
differs: de ltar stong pa nyid rtogs na / [missing c] / blo ni gzhan don la dga' ba 'gyur ba nyid du the 
tsom med /. Bodhicittavivarana, v. 73 (Lindtner 1997b, 56): de ltar stong pa nyid di ni / rnal “byor pa 
yis bsgom byas na / gzhan gyi don la chags pa 'i blo / 'byung bar 'gyur ba the tshom med /. This verse 
is also cited in Ati$a's Open Basket of Jewels. 

Eight worldly dharmas (astalokadharma, ‘jig rten gyi chos brgyad): (1) gain (labha, rnyed pa), (2) 
loss (alabha, ma rnyed pa), (3) fame (yasa, snyan pa), (4) infamy (ayasa, mi snyan pa), (5) slander 
(ninda, smad pa), (6) praise (prasamsa, bstod pa), (7) pleasure (sukha, bde ba), and (8) misery 
(duhkha, sdug bsngal). Mahavyutpatti, 2341-48. 

Five governing powers (dbang po Inga, paficendriya): faith (dad pa, sraddha), energy (brtson 'grus, 
virya), mindfulness (dran pa, smrti), concentration (ting nge 'dzin, samadhi), and wisdom (shes rab, 
prajüa). 

Five strengths (stobs Inga, pancabala) are a transmutation of the five governing powers of faith (dad 
pa, sraddha), energy (brtson 'grus, virya), mindfulness (dran pa, smrti), concentration (ting nge 'dzin, 
samādhi), and wisdom (shes rab, prajfia). 

Vasubandhu, Trimšikā 28d (Toh 4055, vol. shi, 3al—2): [nam zhig shes pas dmigs pa rnams / mi 
dmigs de yi tshe na ni / rnam par rig pa tsam la gnas /| gzung pa med pas de 'dzin med /. Skt. 
(Anacker 2005, 423): [yadalambanam vijnanam naivopalabhate tada / sthitam vijfíanamatratve] 
grahyabhave tadagrahat //. 

Manuscript is not clear at this point and the translation is not definite. 

Seven factors of awakening (byang chub kyi yan lag bdun, bodhyanga [Edgerton 1953, 403]): 
mindfulness (dran pa, smrti), investigation (chos rab du rnam par 'byed pa, dharmapravicaya), 
energy (brtson 'grus, virya), joy (dga’ ba, priti), pliancy (shin du sbyangs pa, prasrabdhi), 
concentration (ting’ dzin, samādhi), and equanimity (btang snyoms, upeksa). The author has listed 
wisdom (shes rab) for investigation. 

Yuktisastika 11cd—12. Kadampa text differs from Tengyur (Scherrer-Schaub 1991, 47-48), cited from 
the Yuktisastikavrtti with slight differences: chos shes de’i {Tengyur de yi) 'og tu ni "di la bye brag 
dbye yod na shin du phra ba'i dngos la yang gang gi (gis) skye bar rnam brtags pa rnam par mi 
mkhas de yin {yis} ni rkyen las byung ba 'i don ma mthong /. See Loizzo 2007, 158-59, 283. 

See Scherrer-Schaub 1991, 172-77, and Loizzo 2007, 158-62, on this point in Candrakirti's 
Yuktisastikavrtti. Note that the “single instant of wisdom” (ye shes skad gcig ma) is also accepted by 
Bhaviveka in his MHK 1.6, Tarkajvala (ad 3.273), see Eckel 1992, 160. 

Tib: 'gag par 'gyur ba'i lam gyi ni / de'i sgrib pa rab tu spong /. Cf. Abhidharmakosa 6.77cd 
(Pradhan 1975, 389.9): nirudhyamano margas tu prajahati tadavrtim //6.77//. Tib. (La Vallée Poussin 
1923-31, 4: 300): 'gag par 'gyur ba'i lam gyis ni / de yi sgrib pa rab tu spang // (c'est périssant que 
le Chemin cause l'abandon de l'obstacle"). 

phyi'i 'phel che shos +a sho dang +a da'i "bras bu yin ste. The practices these results reference are 
not clear. 

Ratnāvali, 3.12-13. Kadampa author differs from Tengyur: / sangs rgyas rnams kyi gzugs sku ni pu 
nya tshogs las byung ba yin chos kyi sku ni mdo bsdus na / rà dza ye shes tshogs las 'khrungs //. 
Tengyur (Hahn 1982, 74): sangs rgyas rnams kyi gzugs sku ni / bsod nams tshogs las byung ba ste / 
chos kyi sku ni mdor bsdu na / rgyal o ye shes tshogs las 'khrung //. 

Suvarnaprabhasa 2.30. Kadampa citation differs from Kangyur (Toh 557, vol. pha, 6a5): sangs rgyas 
mya ngan mi 'da' zhing (Kangyur: yong mi 'da' chos kyang nub par ma gyur te (mi 'gyur te) sems 
can rnams ni gdul ba 'i phyir {yongs su smin mdzad phyir } mya ngan das pa’i tshul bstan to ( yongs 
su mya ngan 'da' ba ston) /. Skt. (Bagchi 1967, 9): na buddhah parinirvati na dharma parihiyate / 
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sattvānām paripakaya parinirvanam nidaršayet //. This verse is also cited by Jūānagarbha and 
Haribhadra, see Inagaki 1977, 141. 

Mahayanottaratantrasastra, chap. 2, v. 62. Kadampa citation differs from Tengyur (Toh 4024, vol. 
phi, 64b7—65a1): {Tengyur: dang po la ni tha ma gnas /| rgyu mtha' yas dang / sems can zad med 
dang / tshe {brtshe} dang 'phrul dang | mkhyen dang / phun tshogs Idan chos kyi dhang phyug 'chi 
ba'i bdun {bdud} bcom dang ngo bo med phyir lo ka %'jig rten} mgon pa rtag {mgon pos brtag} //. 
Skt. (Johnston 1991, 156-57): hetvanantyat sattvadhātvaksayatvāt karunyarddhijhana-sampattiyogat 
/ dharmaisvaryan mrtyumaravabhangan naihsvābhāvyāc chasvato lokanathah //. Takasaki 19662, 
332, karika 12, v. 62. 

Mahayanottaratantrasastra, chap. 1, v. 68. Kadampa author differs from Tengyur (Toh 4024, vol. phi, 
57b4): ji bzhin yang dag mthong ba'i phyir skye ba Inga rnams las gyur kyang (Tengyur, skye sogs 
rnams las 'das gyur kyang) snying rje'i bdag nyid skye ba dang 'chi dang rga dang na bar ston /. Skt. 
(Johnston 1991, 115): janmamrtyujaravyadhm | darsayanti krpatmakah jatyadivinivrttas ca 
yathabhütasya daršanāt //. Takasaki 1966a, 244, v. 68. 

Kadampa citation from Vasubandhu's Pratityasamutpadadivibhangabhasya, 'Toh 3995, vol. chi, 
52b4, with minor difference: / bden pa mthong la 'phen pa med sred dang bral la (Tengyur sred pa 
bral na ) 'byung ba med /. 

Cited in Dharmikasubhütighosa's Bodhisattvacaryasangrahapradiparatnamala (Toh 3936, vol. ki, 
338a): / ji ltar sgyu ma i glang po la skye dang "jig pa gnyis {Tengyur, nyid) snang yang de la don 
gyi yang dag tu skye dang "jig pa gnyis {Tengyur, nyid} med ltar de bzhin sgyu 'dra'i lo ka 1 jig rten} 
la skye dang ‘jig pa gnyis {nyid} snang yang de la don gyi yang dag tu (dam pa 'i don du skye ba 
dang} skyes ba dang ni 'gag pa med { ‘jig pa nyid ni yod ma yin} /. Similar to Acintyastava, v. 30. 
From the standpoint of ultimate reality, there is neither arising (utpāda) nor cessation (nirodha). See 
Scherrer-Schaub 1991, 200—201, Mahayanavimsika (v. 2ab), MRP (Lindtner 1981, 171). 

Kadampa phrase found in the collected works of Gampopa (Sherpa 2004, 199). 

smra bsam brjod med shes rab pha rol phyin ma skyes ma 'gag nam mkha'i ngo bo nyid so so rang 
rig ye shes dpyod yul ba dus gsum rgyal ba’i yum la phyag ’tshal lo //. As noted by Phuntsho (2005, 
229n28), “although this verse is attributed to Rahulabhadra by Tibetan scholars, it does not appear in 
the Prajūāpāramitāstotra.” Rather, a related verse is found in Anandagarbha's (Kun dga’ snying po) 
Shes rab kyi pha rol tu phyin pa'i dkyil 'khor gyi cho ga zhes bya ba, 
Prajhaparamitamandalavidhinama (Toh 2644, vol. ju, 254b4—5: / smra bsam brjod med [254b5] shes 
rab pha rol phyin ma skyes mi 'gag nam mkha’i ngo bo nyid / / so so rang rig ye shes spyod yul ba 
dus gsum rgyal ba'i yum la skabs su mchi //. The verse is attributed by Gampopa to Nagarjuna in his 
Collected Works. On Rahulabhadra's Prajriaparamitastrotra (Sher phyin bstod pa), see Lamotte 1949, 
2: 1060—65; Lopez 1988, 147; Kapstein 2000, 111. 

The Kadampa text reads sgrog rang dhal, which I have taken to be equivalent to sgrog rang bdal, 
sgrog rang grol (Kragh 2015, 40), sgrog rang gdal (Jackson 1994, 152), sgrog rang brdal (“loosens 
its own bonds," Martin 1992, 302n30). 

Atiša's understanding that all things are within one's own mind is stated in the BMPP (Toh 3948, vol. 
khi, 285a; Sherburne 2000, 261), based on instructions from his teacher Bodhibhadra: “All things are 
contained in the mind, and the mind is contained in the body, make effort to release the body into the 
realm of reality" (chos thams cad sems la bsdus shing sems kyang lus la bsdus la lus kyang chos kyi 
dbyings su btang ba). In the Sayings of the Kadam Masters (Bka' gdam kyi skyes bu dam pa rnam kyi 
gsung bgros thor bu pa rnams, 3b2—3), Ati$a states: “There is nothing in this world of appearance and 
everyday convention that does not come into being except from one's own mind. The mind, too, is an 
empty awareness, and recognition of it [i.e., the empty mind] as the nonduality of awareness and 
emptiness is the view" ("di ltar snang tshod grags tshod di thams cad rang gi sems las ma byung ba 
med/ sems rig pa stong pa yin/ de rig stong gnyis med du rtogs pa de lta ba yin; translation Jinpa 
2013, 26). 

Chos kyi dbyings rang  bzhin dbyer med par bstan pa'i mdo  (Sarvadharmaprakrti- 
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asambhedanirdešasūtra). AtiSa cites this text in the Bodhipathapradipapanjika (Sherburne 2000, 254— 
55). Also cited in the Madhyamakaratnapradipa (Lindtner 1981, 169). 

This is a paraphrase of the dialogue between Maūijušrī and Vimalakirti found in the 
Vimalakirtinirdesa, chap. 8, $833 (English, Thurman 1976, 77). Tib. (Study Group on Buddhist 
Literature 2004, 350): legs so legs so rigs kyi bu / di ni byang chub sems dpa’ rnams kyi gnyis su med 
par jug pa yin te / de la yi ge dang / sgra dang / rnam par rig pa'i rgyu ba med do //. Skt. (Study 
Group on Buddhist Literature 2004, 350): sadhu sadhu kulaputra ayam bodhisatvanam 
advayadharmamukhapraveso yatra naksararutaravitavijhaptipracarah //. 

Stutyatitastava ("das par bstan pa), v. 9 (Mitrikeski 2010, 189—90); Kadampa author citation differs 
from Tengyur: /ta ba thams cad spangs pa'i phyir mgon po khyod kyi {Tengyur, kyis} stong par bstan 
(gsungs| de la yongs su brtags pas te (de yang yongs su btags pa ste} / dngos su mgon po khyod mi 
bzhed ll. 

The Saddharmapundarikasiitra (13.20), as cited in the Yuktisastikavrtti ad karika 3 (Scherrer-Schaub 
1991, 130; Loizzo 2007, 138-39). Skt. (Kern and Nanjio 1908-12, 281.11—12): viparitasamjni hi ime 
vikalpita asantasanta hi abhütabhütatah anusthitas capi ajatadharma jatatha bhuta viparitakalpitah /. 
Catuhsataka 16.25; translation from Ruegg 2010, 50n40. Kadampa author differs from the Tengyur 
(Lang 1986, 150): yod dang med dang yod med dang (Tengyur: me zhes) / phyogs ni gang na yang 
{gang la phyogs ni} yod min pa dus ring btags kyang de la ni (de la yun ni ring po na ang$ brgal bar 
nus pa ma yin no {klan ka brjod pa nus ma yin} //. Skt. (Lang 1986, 150): sad asat sadasac ceti yasya 
pakso na vidyate upalambhas cirenapi tasya vaktum na Sakyate /. 

Bodhipathapradipa, v. 54, with one major variant, the Kadampa author reads: / gang gi rang bzhin 
mthong ba ni / instead of the Tengyur, gang gi rang bzhin ma thong bzhing / (Sherburne 2000, 16—17, 
241). 

This analogy is explained in Atiša's Madhyamakopadesa. 

Mūlamadhyamakakārikā 24.10. Kadampa citation matches Akutobhaya (Huntington 1986, 520) but 
differs from Tengyur (Toh 3824, vol. tsa, 15a2): tha snyad la ni ma brten par dam pa'i don ni bstan 
mi nus dam pa'i don la ma brten par (Tengyur: ni ma rtogs par) mya ngan ‘das pa thob mi 'gyur //. 
Skt (La Vallée Poussin 1903-13, 494.13): vyavaharam anasritya paramartho na desyate / 
paramartham anāgamya nirvanam nādhigamyate //. 

Vigrahavyāvartanī 29. The Kadampa author leaves out 29c: nga la dam 'ga' yod na / des na nga la 
skyon re yod / [missing 29c] / nga ni skyon med kho na //. Tengyur (Toh 3832, vol. tsa, 128b2-3): 
ngas dam bcas ’ga’ yod des na nga la skyon de yod // nga la dam bcas med pas na nga la skyon med 
kho na yin //. Skt. (Bhattacharya 1978, 23): yadi kacana pratijiia syan me tata esa me bhaved dosa 
nasti ca mama pratijna tasmān naivasti me dosah. 

Mülamadhyamakakarika 18.9. Kadampa differs from Tengyur: gzhan yin rkyen min zhi ba ste spros 
pa rnams kyi ma spros pa tha dad don min rnam mi rtog 'di ni yang dag mtshan nyid do //. Tengyur 
(Toh 3824, vol. tsa, 11a3—4): gzhan las shes min zhi ba dang spros pa rnams kyis ma spros pa // rnam 
rtog med don tha dad med de ni de nyid mtshan nyid do //. Skt. (La Vallée Poussin 1903-13, 372.12- 
13): aparapratyayam santam prapancair aprapancitam / nirvikalpam anānārtham etat tattvasya 
laksanam //. 

These five characteristics are based on the exegesis of MMK 18.9 found in the Akutobhaya attributed 
to Nagarjuna (Huntington 1986, 438). Note that 4 General Explanation comments on the five 
characteristics in order of the Tibetan translation of the verse, tha dad don min (ananartha) before 
rnam mi rtog (nirvikalpa). 

The text dbu ma rten chung (an abbreviation also used by Gampopa) refers to the 
Pratityasamutpadahrdaya (Rten cing 'brel bar “byung ba'i snying po) of Nagarjuna (v. Tab): 'di la 
bsal bya ci yang med gzhal bar bya ba gang yang med /. The verse is cited in Ati$a's BMPP (282b; 
Sherburne 2000, 248 [Tibetan only]) in a series of stanzas attributed to his teacher Bodhibhadra. The 
verse is also found in the MRP and Abhisamayalamkara 5.21 = Ratnagotravibhaga. See Takasaki 
1966a, 300; Wangchuk 2007, 199—200, no. 11; Kayatrayastotranamavivarana (Sku gsum la bstod pa 
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shes bya ba 'i rnam par 'grel pa, Toh 1124, D72a3). 

The story, attributed to Atiša, is found in the Jo bo rje dpal Idan a ti sha 'i rnam thar bka’ gdams pha 
chos (Dromtónpa Gyalwai Jungné 2012c, 131-32). See the section “The Questioning of Atisa in 
Western Tibet" in the Introduction to this book. 

Pratityasamutpadahrdayakarika, v. 7d (Jamieson 2000, 52, 91): yang dag mthong na rnam par grol /. 
See following note on Mūlamadhyamakakārikā 18.5. 

Mülamadhyamakakarika 18.5. Kadampa citation slightly differs from Tengyur (Toh 3824, vol. isa, 
11al): / las dang nyon mongs pa zad nas (Tengyur pas) thar las dang nyon mongs rnam rtog las de 
dag spros pas spros pa ste {ni} stong pa nyid kyi {kyis} 'gags par ’gyur /. Skt. (La Vallée Poussin 
1903-13, 349.15—350.5): karmaklesaksayan moksah karmaklešā vikalpatah / te prapaficat prapancas 
tu sünyatayam nirudhyate . 

Madhyamakahrdaya 3.12 (Toh 3855, vol. dza, 4a4): / yang dag kun rdzob rnams kyi skas med par 
yang dag khang pa yi steng du 'gro bar bya ba ni mkhas la rung ba ma yin no 12 . Skt. (Lindtner 
2001, 8): tattvaprasadasikhararohanam na hi yujyate / tathyasamvrtisopanam antarena yatas tatah 
12. 

Kadampa citation of Yuktisastika, v. 30, slightly differs from Tengyur: de nyid 'tshol la thog mar 'di 
thams cad yod ces brjod par bya don dam rtogs shings chags med nas de'i 'og tu dben pa'o /. 
Yuktisastika, verse 30: de nyid tshol la thog mar ni thams cad yod ces brjod par bya don rnams rtogs 
shing chags med nas / de yi 'og tu dben pa’o //. Loizzo 2007, 180 (Eng), 318 (Tib). Skt. (Lindtner 
1997b, 174): sarvam astīti vaktavyam ādau tattvagavesinah / pascad avagatarthasya nihsangasya 
viviktata. 

Madhyamakavatara 6.29 (La Vallée Poussin 1907-12, 109.6-9), Kadampa author citation: rab rib 
mthu yis skra shad la sogs pa (LVP: pa’i} // ngo bo log pa gang zhig rnam brtags pa de'i bdag nyid 
gang zhig mig dag pas (de nyid bdag nyid gang du mig dag pas) / mthong de de nyid de bzhin 'dir 
shes kyis /. Skt. (Li 2012, 6; 2014): vikalpitam yat timiraprabhavat kesadirüpam vitatham tad eva / 
yenatmana pasyati Suddhadrstis tat tattvam ity evam ihapya avaihi . 

Caryagiti, v. 10 (Sherburne 2000, 408-9), Kadampa author citation: rab rib can gyi (Tengyur gyis } 
{ji ltar} mkha’ la skra mthong dang rnam rtog rab rib lo ka (jig rten} mthong la khyad par med 
rnam rtog skyes pa ang mkha’ dang {rnam rtog rang bzhin mkha’ dang} mnyam pa’i rang bzhin du 
brtags pa'i dngos po (rang bzhin) ma lus pa dag sgom par bya’o {bsgom par gyis} //. 
Satyadvayavatara, vv. 7cd-9 (Ejima 1983, 363; Apple 2013, 300): de la mthong dang mthong byed 
med thog ma tha ma med zhi ba // 7 // dngos dang dngos med rnam par spangs rnam par rtog med 
dmigs pa bral gnas pa med pa gnas med pa 'gro 'ong med cing dpe dang bral // 8 // brjod du med 
bltar med pa 'gyur ba med pa dus ma byas / [/ rnal 'byor pa yis de rtogs na nyong mongs shes bya'i 
sgrib pa spangs // 9 //]. 

Satyadvayavatara, v. 21 (Ejima 1983, 365): / kun rdzob ji ltar snang ba di rigs pas brtags na 'ga' mi 
rnyed ma rnyed pa nyid don dam yin ye nas gnas pa'i chos nyid do . See chapter 3 on the 
"conventional that appears just as it is." 

Satyadvayavatara, v. 22cd (Ejima 1983, 366, vv. 23cd-24abcd): gal te grub mi rung na chu zla la 
sogs su yis bskyed // 22 //. 

Satyadvayavatara, v. 23cd (Ejima 1983, 366): / rkyen rnams rgyun ni chad gyur na kun rdzob tu yang 
mi 'byung ngo // 23 //. Lindtner (1981, 198n23) notes the last two lines from Bodhicaryavatara 
9.15ab: pratyayanam tu vicchedat samvrtyapi na sambhavah; Tib. (9.13). 

Bodhicaryavatara 9.34. The Kadampa author's citation of verse 34 does not match the Tengyur (Toh 
3871, vol. la, 3233-4) or Dunhuang (Saito 1993, 52.14—17, differences are underlined): gang tshe 
gang zhig med do zhes brtag bya'i dngos po ma rig pa de tshe bkag pa rten bral ba blo'i bdun du 
gnas mi 'gyur /. Skt. (Vaidya 1960, 198): yada na labhyate bhāvo yo nastiti prakalpyate | tada 
nirasrayo 'bhavah katham tisthen mateh purah // 34 //. 

Bodhicaryāvatāra 9.35. The Kadampa author's citation of verse 35 closely matches the Tengyur (Toh 
3871, vol. la, 32a4) but differs from the Dunhuang (Saito 1993, 52.18-21): gang tshe dngos dang 
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dngos med dag / blo'i mdun na mi gnas pa de tshe rnam pa gzhan med pas dmigs pa med pas rab tu 
zhi /. Skt. (Vaidya 1960, 199): yada na bhavo nabhavo mateh samtisthate purah / 
tadānyagatyabhāvena nirālambā prasamyati // 35 //. Matches citation by Ati$a in his BMDP (D 285a; 
Sherburne 2000, 263). 

dgag bya ma grub pas bkag pa mi "grub pa dang yul ma grub pas yul can ma grub pa’o . Similar to 
Jüanagarbha, SDV 9cd; Eckel 1987, 76. Patsap makes a similar point regarding that which is negated 
(Dreyfus and Tsering 2010, 402; Vose 2010b, 299n41). 

Yuktisastika 26-27 matches Tengyur verses preserved in the Yuktisastikavrtti. See Scherrer-Schaub 
1991, 65, 222-23. English translation Loizzo 2007, 122. 

The text is missing a negation marker at this point. 

The Salistambasiitra, kārikā 12cd (Schoening 1995, 2: 537, 594): sangs rgyas byung ma byung rung 
[12c] / chos kyi 'di ni gnas pa yin. See also Reat 1993, 33—34. Kadampa author citation differs: sangs 
rgyas “byung yang rung / ma byung yang rung ste / chos kyi chos nyid ni de bzhin nyid du gnas so /. 
Similar to MRP (D 275b5-6) citation. Sanskrit quoted in Yašomitra's Abdhidharmakosavyakhya 
(Wogihara 1971, 293): utpadad va tathagatanam anutpadad và tathagatanam sthitaiveyam dharmata 
dharmasthitità dharmaniyamata tathata | avitathatà ananyatathata | bhütatà satyatā tattvam 
aviparitataviparyastata. See also Lankavatarasiitra (Nanjio 1923, 143); Prasannapada 40 (Ruegg 
2002, 77), MA 6.222a-c; Cox 2000; Takasaki 1966b. 

Astasāhasrikā prajhaparamita, 3: taccittam acittam prakrtis cittasya prabhasvara . 

Bhavanakrama of Nagarjuna (Toh 3908, vol. ki, 2b4—5; Lindtner 1992, 269-70, vv. 21-22c). 
Kadampa reading differs from Tengyur: snang yang snang tsam na stong ste (Tengyur, no 
equivalent) / [21] ma {rnam} rig tsam du 'byung ba rnams dngos po 'i rang bzhin yod ma yin/ rtog 
par 'gyur ba'i rtog ge pa brtags pa tsam du bsgom pa na / [22] rang bzhin med cing rnam rig med 
dngos po med cing kun gzhi med di dag byis pas rab tu brtags . Cf. Lankāvatārasūtra (Nanjio 1923, 
275, 10.86[=3.52]): prajfiaptimatram tribhavam nāsti vastu svabhavatah / prajfiaptivastubhavena 
kalpayisyanti tārkikāh (Nanjio 1923, 276, 10.91[=3.48]) na svabhāvo na vijnaptir na vastu na ca 
ālayah / balair vikalpita hy ete... 

Bhāvanākrama of Nagarjuna. Kadampa citation differs from Tengyur (Toh 3908, vol. ki, 3a2-3; 
Lindtner 1992, 270, vv. 28cd-3lab): rang sangs rgyas dang sangs rgyas dang nyon mongs rnams 
kyang {Tengyur, nyan thos kyang ni} brtags pa yin gang zag rgyud dang phung po dang rkyen rnams 
gnas pa ma yin no gtso bo dbang phyug byed pa po (byed po rnams) sems tsam po las (la niy rnam 
par brtags chos kun ngo bos{bo} yod ma yin kun nas nyon mongs med cing grol ji ltar snang ba de 
ltar med med pa ma yin yod ma yin {pa min} skye ba med pa'i chos nyid di ("di ni} yod dang med pa 
ma yin nol. Cf. Lankāvatārasūtra (Nanjio 1923, 282, 10.132cd): buddhah pratyekabuddhasca 
sravakascapi kalpitāh // [10.133] / pudgalah samtatih skandhah pratyaya hyanavastatha / 
pradhanamisvarah karta cittamatre vikalpyate // [10.137] / abhavat sarvadharmanam samkleso nasti 
suddhi ca na ca te tatha yathadrsta na ca te vai na santi ca // (Nanjio 1923, 283, 10.144ab) anutpanna 
hy ami dharma na caivaite na santi ca //. 

Cittavajrastava, v. 7. Kadampa citation differs from Tengyur: khams skyed lus ni sems kyis bcings 
sems med khams ni rnam par "jug / de phyir sems ni kun tu bsrungs bde legs sems las sangs rgyas 
'byung /. Tengyur (Tola and Dragonetti 1985, 37): khams bskyed sems ni lus kyis bcings sems med 
khams ni bde bar ‘jug / de phyir sems ni kun tu bsrungs bde legs sems las sangs rgyas 'byung . 
Kadampa citation of Bodhicittavivarana (v. 51), close to Ati$a's citation in the BMPP (Sherburne 
2000, 262): dmigs pa dang [ni] bral ba’i sems[/] nam mkha'i mtshan nyid la gnas nas {BMPP, tey 
nam mkha' bsgom {sgom} par byed pa ni / stong nyid bsgom par byed pa yin (BMPP, stong pa nyid 
ni sgom pa '0$ /. Tengyur (Lindtner 1997b, v. 51) differs: / sems la dmigs pa med pa ni gnas pa nam 
mkha'i mtshan nyid yin de dag stong nyid sgom pa ni nam mkha' sgom par bzhed pa yin //. See 
Mathes 2009, 16—17, for Kagyüpa commentary on this verse. 
Prajhaparamitaratnagunasamcayagatha, Tib. 12.9 (underlined portions differ from the critical 
edition, Yuyama 1976, 171): nam mkha’ mthong zhes sems can tshig tu rab brjod de nam mkha’ ji ltar 
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mthong ste don 'di brtag par gyis de ltar chos mthong ba yang de bzhin gshegs pas bstan mthong ba 
dpe gzhan gyis ni bsnyad par nus ma yin /. Skt. 12.10 (Yuyama 1976, 52): akasadrstu iti sattva 
pravyaharanti khanidarsanam kutu vimrsyata etam artham / tatha dharmadarsanu nidistu 
tathāgatena na hi darsanam bhanitu Sakya nidarsanena // 10 //. 

Stutyatitastava ('das par bstan pa), vv. 9-10 (Mitrikeski 2010, 189-90). Kadampa author citation 
differs from Tengyur: /ta ba thams cad spangs pa'i phyir mgon po khyod kyi (Tengyur, kyis} stong 
par bstan {gsungs} de la yongs su brtags pas te (de yang yongs su btags pa ste}/ dngos su mgon po 
khyod mi bzhed [9] stong dang mi stong bzhed ma lags / gnyis kar khyod dgyes ma lags te / de la 
brtsod pa ma mchis par khyod kyi gsung chen spyod pa lags [10] //. 

Bodhicittavivaraņa, v. 73. Kadampa author citation differs from Tengyur: de ltar rnal 'byor pa de yis 
stong pa nyid ni goms byas na blo ni gzhan don la dga’ bar 'gyur ba nyid du the tshom med //. This 
citation matches AtiSa's citation in Open Basket of Jewels (see chap. 1 of this book; also Miyazaki 
2007b, 7; Apple 2010, 126-27). Tengyur (Lindtner 1997b, 56): de ltar stong pa nyid di ni / rnal 
"byor pa yis bsgom byas na / gzhan gyi don la chags pa'i blo / 'byung bar 'gyur ba the tshom med /. 
AtiSa also employs this analogy in Open Basket of Jewels (see chap. 1; and Apple 2010, 123). 
Suhrllekha of Nagarjuna, v. 117 (Klong chen ye shes rdo rje and Nagarjuna 2005, 72—73). Kadampa 
author differs from Tengyur: bsnyems dang bral ba mang du gsol cing 'tshal (Tengyur, bral la ha 
cang ci ’tshal} / phan pa’i gdam ngag don po di lags so {te} / khyod kyis thugs dul mdzod cig bcom 
ldan gyis / sems ni chos kyi rtsa ba lags pa gsungs //. 

Bodhicittavivarana, vv. 87cd-88, Kadampa Tibetan differs from Tengyur: rang lus spyin par gtong 
ba 'di ngo mtshar skye ba ma yin gyi chos 'di stong par shes nas kyang las kyi "bras bu yod ces pa 
ngo mtshar las kyang di ngo mtshar smad byung las kyang di smad byung /. Matches citation in 
MRP (D 275b2-3). Tengyur (Lindtner 1997b, 62): de dag rnams kyi rang lus dang nor rnams byin pa 
ngo mtshar min /87cd/ chos rnams stong pa di shes nas las dang “bras bu sten pa gang de ni ngo 
mtshar bas ngo mtshar rmad du byung bas rmad du 'byung //. This verse is also cited by Tsongkhapa 
(Hopkins 2008, 93). 

MMK 24.11; Kadampa Tibetan differs from Tengyur (Toh 3824, vol. tsa, 15a2): stong pa nyid la lta 
nyes na shes rab chung Idan {Tengyur, chung rnams} phung par 'gyur ji ltar sbrul {sprul} la gzung 
nyes dang rigs {rig} sngags log par (nyes par) bsgrubs pa bzhin /. Skt. (La Vallée Poussin 1903-13, 
495.1-2): vinasayati durdrstà sunyata mandamedhasam / sarpo yatha durgrhito vidya va 
dusprasadhita /11 /. 

Ratnāvalī 2.19, Kadampa author differs from Tengyur (Hahn 1982, 47.13—16): chos di log par shes 
gyur na mi mkhas rnams kyi chud kyang za’ (Tengyur: za} / gzhan yang med par blta ba'i % di ltar 
med par lta ba yi} ming tsam (mi gtsang} der ni bying bar 'gyur //. The Kadampa reading of ming 
tsam for mi gtsang may reflect misunderstanding through oral transmission or scribal error. Skt. (Hahn 
1982, 46.13—16): vinasayati durjfiato dharmo "yam avipascitam | nāstitādrstisamale yasmad asmin 
nimajjati //. 

Bodhicittavivarana, vv. 95-96. Kadampa citation differs from Tengyur: nyan thos de dag ji srid du / 
sangs rgyas rnams kyi ma bskul ba de srid ye shes lus kyis su ting 'dzin dregs pas myos te gnas bskul 
nas sna tshogs gzugs kyis su sems can don la dga’ byed cing pu nya ye shes nyer spel nas / sangs 
rgyas bo dho thob par 'gyur //. Tengyur (Lindtner 1997b, 64): ji srid sangs rgyas kyis ma bskul de 
srid ye shes lus dngos can ting 'dzin myos pas rgyal 'gyur ba nyan thos de dag gnas par 'gyur // 95 // 


bskul na sna tshogs gzugs kyis ni sems can don la chags gyur cing bsod nams ye shes tshogs bsags nas 
sangs rgyas byang chub thob par 'gyur //. A citation in the Prasphutapada commentary of 


Dharmamitra (ninth century; Toh 3796, vol. nya, 83b) closely matches the Kadampa citation: nyan 
thos de dag ji srid du sangs rgyas rnams kyis ma bskul ba de srid ye shes lus gcig gis ting 'dzin dregs 
pas myos te gnas bskul nas sna tshogs gzugs kyis ni sems can don la dga' byed cing bsod nams ye shes 
nyer 'phel nas sangs rgyas byang chub thob par 'gyur //. 

Suhrllekha of Nagarjuna, v. 104 (Klong chen ye shes rdo rje and Nagarjuna 2005, 68—69). Kadampa 
author differs from Tengyur: blo bur mgo'am gos la me shor nas (Tengyur: mgo 'am gos la glo bur 
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me shor na) / de dag phyir bzlog bya ba {bzlog phyir bgyi ba) btang nas kyang yang srid med par 
bgyi slad 'bad 'tshal te / de las dgos pa che mchog (de bas ches mchog dgos pa) gzhan ma mchis //. 
In Atisa’s gradual stages of the path (lam rim), a being of middling capacity or scope 
(madhyamapurusa, skyes bu 'bring) seeks peace from samsara (i.e., $ravakas and pratyekabuddhas). 
The metaphor of diving into Avīci Hell as a goose dives into a lake of lotuses is found in Santideva’s 
Bodhicaryāvatāra (8.107) and Siksasamuccaya (360.8). 

Bodhicittavivarana, vv. 85—86. Kadampa citation differs from Tengyur: bo dhe 'bras bu bzhin don ni / 
byang sems myu gu las byung bas / snying rje'i rtsa bas brtan par ni / rgyal ba'i sras kyi bsgom par 
bya brtan pa rnams kyis gar bsgoms pas bsam gtan bde ba'ang bor nas ni gzhan gyi du kha ma bzod 
pas mnar med par yang “jug par byed gsungs //. Tengyur (Lindtner 1997b, 60): saying rjes brtan pa ji 
rtsa ba can byang sems myu gu las byung ba gzhan don gcig "bras byang chub ni rgyal ba'i sras 


rnams sgom par byed // 85 // gang zhig bsgom pas brtan pa ni gzhan gyi sdug bsngal gyis bred nas 
bsam gtan bde ba dor nas kyang mnar med pa yang ‘jug par byed ll. 


Bodhicittavivarana, vv. 89—90. Kadampa citation differs from Tengyur: sems can skyabs pa 'i bsam pa 
yis srid pa'i ‘dam du skyes mod kyi pad dam la ni chu bzhin du srid pa 'i skyon gyi de mi gos bzang 
po la rgyal sras rnams kyi 'di na ye shes me yis ‘dis nyon mongs bud shing bsreg bzhin du 'on kyang 
thugs rjes brlan par mdzad //. Tengyur (Lindtner 1997a, 62): sems can bskyab pa'i bsam pa can de 
dag srid pa'i 'dam skyes kyang de byung nyid pas ma gos pa chu yi padma 'i dab ma bzhin // 89 // 
kun bzang la sogs rgyal ba'i sras stong nyid ye shes me yis ni nyon mongs bud shing bsregs mod kyi 


de lta'ang snying rjes brlan 'gyur cing // 90 //. 
As noted, the title page and first folios of the Collection of Special Instructions on the Middle Way 


(Dbu ma'i man ngag gi 'bum) and Collection on the Two Realities (Bden gnyis kyi 'bum) were 
switched at some point in their history and I have corrected the titles based on their corresponding 
content. I have kept the actual title of the given manuscript in the notes. 

Tibetan critical editions of the Madhyamakopadesa and Madhyamakopadesavrtti, along with 
annotated Japanese translations, may be found in Mochizuki 2002. 

Lechen Kunga Gyaltsen 2003, 10: / Ita ba gtso bor ston pa ni jo bo nyid kyis mdzad pa i bden pa 
gnyis la jug pa dang / dbu ma'i man ngag la sogs pa yin la //. Texts on the “view” (Ita ba), along 
with practice (spyod pa) and integration (zung 'brel), belong to the textual (zhung) lineage of 
teachings. The textual lineage belongs to a broader classification that includes advice (gdams ngag) 
and special instructions (man ngag). 

Sherab Dorjé's Explanation of Atisa's Entry to the Two Realities (Bden gnyis kyi rnam par bshad pa), 
2b7): sgom pa rtan la 'bebs pa’i dbang du byas na / dbu ma 'i man ngag . .. 

See Huanhuan and van der Kuijp 2014 for the historical and philological issues in the Tibetan 
translation of this text and other works of Bhaviveka. 

Dbu ma 'i man ngag gi bshad pal pu to yab sras kyi lugs, 320.6—321.3. 

On samdahitajnana and prsthalabdhajnana, see Makransky 1997, 97-104, Almogi 2009, 163—171; 
Martini 2011, 151—52n37. 

Satyadvayavatara, v. 21 (Ejima 1983, 365): / kun rdzob ji ltar snang ba di rigs pas brtags na 'ga' mi 
rnyed ma rnyed pa nyid don dam yin ye nas gnas pa'i chos nyid do //. On the “conventional that 
appears just as it is," see chap. 3. 

Ati$a will state great four reasons (gtan tshigs chen po bzhi) in his Bodhimargapradipapanjika 
(Sherburne 2000, 230-36), including the reason refuting production according to the tetralemma (mu 
bzhi skye 'gog gi gtan tshigs, catuskotyutpadapratisedhahetu), the diamond-splinters reason (rdo rje 
gzegs ma i gtan tshigs, vajrakanahetu), the reason of being neither one nor many (gcig du bral gyi 
gtan tshigs, ekanekaviyogahetu), and the reason consisting in dependent-arising (rten 'brel gyi gtan 
tshigs, pratityasamutpadahetu). AtiSa leaves out the reason refuting the production of existent and 
nonexistent things (yod med skye 'gog gi gtan tshigs, *sadasadutpadapratisedhahetu) that is discussed 
by earlier Madhyamikas like Kamalašīla (Keira 2004, 13). 

Although nimitta (Tib. mtsan ma) is usually translated as "signs," in the context of Madhyamaka the 
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term signifies some type of appearance such as phenomenal marks (Ruegg 2010, 54). 
Lindtner 1979, 113: chos la bdag med pa ni chos rnams kyi ngo bo nyid med pa'o de la mdor bsdu na 
chos ni rnam pa gnyis te / gzugs can dang gzugs can ma yin pa 'o de la gzugs can la yang rnam pa 
gnyis te / 'byung ba dang 'byung ba las gyur pa'o gang gzugs can ma yin pa la yang rnam pa gnyis te 
‘dus byas dang dus ma bya pa'o / de la gzug can ma yin pa dus byas la yang rnam pa gsum ste sems 
dang sems las byung ba dang sems dang mi ldan pa'o // gang yang zugs can ma yin pa 'dus ma byas 
pa ni rnam pa bzhi ste nam mkha" dang so sor brtag pa'i gog pa dang so sor brtags pa ma yin pa i 
"gog pa dang chos rnams kyi chos nyid do //. 
MRP (Toh 3854, vol. tsha, 279a5—b2): slob dpon zla ba grags pa'i zhal nas / dngos ni rnam pa gnyis 
te / gzugs can dang gzugs can ma yin no / gzugs can ni gnyis te 'byung ba dang byung ba las gyur 
pa o gzugs can ma yin pa 'i chos ni gnyis te dus byas dang dus ma byas so // dus byas kyi chos ni 
gsum ste sems dang sems las byung ba dang Idan pa ma yin ba’o // dus ma byas kyi chos ni bzhi ste 
so sor brtag pa'i 'gog pa dang so sor brtags pa ma yin pa dang nam mkha' dang chos rnams kyi de 
bzhin nyid do zhes gsungs mod kyi 'on kyang di dngos po’i chos bsdus par gyur na ni di ltar gnyis te 
gzugss can dang/ gzugs can ma yin pa’o //. 
Scherrer-Schaub 1991, 221n398, 245n471. 
Tib. (Miyazaki 2007, 6): sems ni kha dog med pa dbyibs med pa rang bzhin gyis 'od gsal ba/ gdod nas 
ma skyes pa'o /. 
MRP (Toh 3854, vol. tsha, 28022). 
See chap. 1, 81. 
See chap. 7, Tib. Bden gnyis kyi 'bum (12b): yang na rang bzhin gyis 'od gsal ba ste / rigs pa de dag 
gis bzhigs nas stong par byed pa ni ma yin gyi / rang bzhin skye ba med pa yin pas gzugs can dang de 
ma yin pa 'am / dman pa dang gya nom pa'am / che “bring la sogs pa 'i spros pas ma spros shing rtogs 
pas ma rtogs pas na 'od gsal ba zhes bya ste //. 
Martini 2011, 151—52n37. 
Kasyapaparivarta ('od srung gi le'u, Toh 87, dkon brtsegs, vol. cha, 133a. 7—133b.1): “Kasyapa, it is 
as follows: For example, wind rubs together two sticks of wood, from that, fire emerges, and once 
arisen, the two sticks are consumed. Similarly, Ka$yapa, when one has correct individual analysis [of 
things, through its force] a noble being's faculty of wisdom arises. Once produced, correct individual 
analysis itself is consumed" ('od srung ‘di Ita ste / dper na shing gnyis rlung gis drud pa / de las me 
byung ste / byung nas shing de gnyis sreg pa de bzhin du 'od srung yang dag par so sor rtog pa yod 
na 'phags pa shes rab kyi dhang po skye ste de skyes pas yang dag par so sor rtog pa de nyid sreg par 
byed do de la 'di skad ces bya ste / dper na shing gnyis rlung gis drud pa las ma byung nas ni de nyid 
sreg par byed de bzhin gshegs rab dbang po skyes nas kyang so sor rtog pa de nyid sreg par byed //). 
Tibetan and Chinese edited by Staél-Holstein 1977 [1926], 102, $69. The Sanskrit of this passage is 
not extant, although a citation of Sthiramati is preserved in the Madhyantavibhagatika (trans. Martini 
2011, 147): Sthiramati's Madhyantavibhagatika: tad yatha, Kasyapa, kasthadvayam pratityagnir 
jayate iti jatas ca samanas tad eva kasthadvayam dahati. evam eva, Kasyapa, bhütapratyaveksam 
pratityaryam prajfiendriyam jayate jatam ca tam eva bhütapratyaveksam dahatiti. “Just as, Kasyapa, 
from a pair of firesticks fire is born and, as soon as fire is born, it burns up that very couple of pieces 
of wood, exactly so, Ka$yapa, in dependence on analytical examination of reality the faculty of 
wisdom is born and, once it is born, it burns up exactly that very analytical examination of reality." 
See Ruegg 1989, 94—95n179. 
See chapter 6. Madhyamakopadesavrtti (Toh 3931, vol. ki, 120b7—121a1): so sor rtog pa 'i shes rab de 
nyid kyang mi 'grub ste zhes bya bas ni bdag nyid kyi rtog pa 'gog par byed do shes rab ni dngos po i 
bye brag yin pas dngos po ma grub na shes rab de nyid kyang mi 'grub ste / shing ma grub na sha pa 
la sogs pa bkag pa bzhin no [121a] de yang bsreg bya tshig pa'i me bsreg bya tshig nas mi gnas ltar 
zhes pa dang //. 
Ruegg 1989, 207. 
Tillemans 2007, 509. 
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Open Basket of Jewels, chap. 1, 83.1. 

Madhyamakopadesa, Toh 3929, vol. ki, 95b1-96a.7. 

Lit., “with an illusion-like mind.” 

See my Introduction on the late Indian subclassifications of Madhyamaka into Mayopamadvayavada 
(Tib. sgyu ma lia bu gnyis su med par smra ba), “the strand that maintains that [things] are not two, 
inasmuch as they are like illusions,” and Apratisthanavada, “the strand that maintains that all things 
have so substance whatsoever.” See also Almogi 2010. See Newland 1992 for how Gelukpa authors 
utilize Prajfiamukti in interpreting the relationship between the two realities. See Dunne 1996 on 
Candrakirti's understanding of the nonconceptual knowledge of a buddha. 

Madhyamakopadesavrtti, Toh 3931, vol. k7, 116b.7-123b.2. Translated by the author and Tsultrim 
Gyalwa. 

This indicates that Prajfiamukti's text states “bow down to those supreme holy persons.” 

Prajfiamukti cites the Abhisamayalamkara and his text reads: mog mog por mdzad dang; AA L8: 
"eclipsing and so forth, the paths of disciples and rhinoceroses, the path of vision of great beneficial 
qualities for this other [lives].” Skt. (Stcherbatsky and Obermiller 1929, 2): syamikaranatadini 
sisyakhadgapathau ca yau | mahanusamso drnmarga aihikamutrikairgunaih //. Tib. 1.8. (Stcherbatsky 
and Obermiller 1929, 3): mog mog por byed la sogs dang slob ma bse ru'i lam gang dang di dang 
gzhan pa i yon tan gyis // phan yon che ba mthong ba 'i lam //. 

Madhyāntavibhāgakārikā, 1.17cd (Pandeya 1999, 41): abdhatukanakakasasuddhivacchuddhirisyate. 
Hoornaert, 2003, 157n 6: *The comparison of the intrinsically pure nature of the mind with the purity 
of water, gold, and space is used in, for example, MVK I.16, MSA XI.13, XIII.16, 18, YBh, T vol. 30, 
70 I b28—c3, 748b 13-1 8.” The parallel passage in PP quotes MVK I.16cd and MVK 1.21—22 (see 
Eckel 1985, 57—59). 

A similar verse is found in the Atajianamahayanasiitra ( 'Phags pa 'da' ka ye shes shes bya ba theg 
pa chen po 'i mdo, “The Gnosis of the Moment of Passing Away"); see Jackson 2009, 5. 

Unidentified verse: gang zhig 'dzin dang don dang spyod pa dang gzhan la 'dri zhing thos pa 'dzin 
byed dang de yi blo ni nyi ma i 'od zer gyis padma bzhin du rnam par kha 'byed do //. 

The five sciences (paricavidya): linguistic science (sabda), logical science (hetu), “inner” science 
(adhyātma), medical science (cikitsā), and the science of fine arts and crafts (Silapakarmasthana). 
Thurman et al. 2004, 141: “If he has not applied himself to the five sciences, even the supreme saint 
will never arrive at omniscience. Therefore, he makes effort in those (sciences), in order to criticize 
and care for others as well as for the sake of his own knowledge." MSA 11.60 (Lévi 1907, 70): 
vidyasthane pancavidhe yogamakrtvā sarvajfíatvam naiti kathamcitparamaryah / ityanyesam 
nigrahananugrahanaya svajnartham va tatra karotyeva sa yogam //. Tib. (Toh 4020, vol. phi, 15b4— 
5): rig pa'i gnas Inga dag la mkhas par ma byas na 'phags mchos gis kyang thams cad mkhyen nyid 
mi 'gyur te de lta bas na gzhan dag tshar gcad rjes gzung bdag nyid kun shes bya phyir de la de 
brtson byed // French translation (Levi 1911, 127): S'il ne s'est pas appliqué aux cinq Sciences 
classiques, le Saint par excellence n'arrive absolument pas à l'Omniscience; aussi il y met son 
Application pour empécher les autres, ou pour les seconder, ou pour reconnaitre par soi-méme. 

The three bodies of a buddha are the emanation body (nirmanakaya), enjoyment body 
(sambhogakaya), and dharma body (dharmakaya). 

Ratnaguņasamcayagāthā 1.18a (Yuyama 1976, 13; Conze 1975, 11): mahadayako mahatabuddhi 
mahanubhavo. 

The text mentions the “Small Vehicle" (theg pa chung) as opposed to the more common Tibetan 
translation of “Inferior Vehicle” (theg dman) for hinayana. 

Not in AtiSa's root text. 

Not in Atisa’s root text. 

Not in AtiSa's root text. 

Translation of sentence based on Newland 1992, 68. 

Translation also found in Newland 1992, 64. 
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Samdhinirmocanasütra 111.6, see Mathes 2008, 79. Also, Atisa's Dharmadhatudarsanagiti, v. 35. 
That is, the whiteness of the shell is neither one with nor different from the shell. 

See Candrakirti's Madhyamakavatara 6.28. Translation in General Explanation. See also Huntington 
1989, 160; Dunne 1996, 541-42, 

Yuktisastika, v. 45 (Scherrer-Schaub 1991, 15): gang rten {brten} nas dnogs po rnams chu yi zla ba 
lta bur ni / yang dag ma yin log min par 'dod pa de dag lhas (em. Itas) mi phrogs (var. 'phrogs) /. 
The reading in 45a, rten, follows the paracanonical edition of Patsap's translation. 
Satyadvayavibhangavrtti (Eckel 1987, 172) slightly differs: rigs pas brtags na bden ma yin de las 
gzhan du bden pa yin (Prajfiamukti ste // des na gcig la bden nyid dang mi bden par ni ji ltar 'gal // 
(Prajhamukti des na dngos po gcig nyid la bden dang bden ji ltar ’gal}. See also Eckel 1987, 86. 
Prajfiamukti, 119b3-4: reyal ba kun kyi stong nyid ni lta kun nges par sel ba yin. MMK 13.8ab: Klu'i 
rgyal mtshan (ca. eighth century). Tibetan translation (Toh 3824, vol. tsa, 8a6): rgyal ba rnams kyis 
stong pa nyid // lta kun nges par “byung bar gsungs /. Skt. (Katsura and Siderits 2013, 145): sunyata 
sarvadrstinàm prokta nihsaranam jinaih. 

MMK, dedicatory verse a, c: anirodham anutpadam . . . yah pratityasamutpadam . . . 

MMK, 1.1 (La Vallée Poussin 1903-13, 12.13-4): na svato napi parato na dvabhyam napy ahetutah 
utpanna jatu vidyante bhavah kva cana ke cana /. Translated by MacDonald 2015, 2: 48. In the 
Bodhipathapradipapafijika (Sherburne 2000, 234), cited as an example of diamond-particle proof. 
Jūānagarbha, Satyadvayavibhangakarika, v. 14 (Eckel 1987, 80): du mas dngos po gcig mi byed du 
mas du ma byed ma yin gcig gis du ma'i dngos mi byed gcig gis gcig byed pa yang min //. 
Santaraksita, Madhyamakālamkāra 1 (Ichigo 1989, 191): nihsvabhāvā ami tattvatah svaparoditāh 
ekānekasvabhāvena viyogat pratibimbavat /. Cited also in the Bodhipathapradipapanjika (Sherburne 
2000, 234). Proof that refutes identity and multiplicity. 

Cited in Bodhibhadra's Samadhisambharaparivarta, 81b (ting nge 'dzin gyi tsogs kyi le'u zhes bya 
ba), as from the 'Phags pa nyan thos kyi so sor thar pa 'i mdo. 

Madhyamakalamkaravrtti (P, 83b8—84a3; Toh 3885, vol. sa, 83a4—6). 

Madhyamakalamkara 62 (Ichigo 1989, 211): gcig dang du ma ma gtogs par rnam pa gzhan dang Idan 
pa yi dngos po mi rung di gnyis ni phan tsun spangs te gnas phyir ro /. 

Srigupta, Tattvāvatāravrtti (De kho na la ‘jug pa'i 'grel pa, Toh 3892, vol. ha, 40a2-3: / de Itar rtsom 
byed med [4023] pa 'i phyir rdzas la sogs thams cad bsal //. 

Prajfiamukti's text reads: sangs rgyas rnams kyis nam yang ni gtan du chos rnams thams cad dag / 
sems ma rnyed cing chos mkhyen pa dmigs mi mnga' la phyag 'tshal bstod //. Cited in 
Madhyamakaloka, Toh 3887, vol. sa, 240b. Differs but close to Jiianalokalamkara (Study Group on 
Buddhist Literature 2004, 154): cittam na labdham buddhehi atyantaya kadacana / sarvvadharmā ca 
sarvvajna nirdlamba namo stu te // 30 //. 

Srigupta, Tattvāvatāravrtti (De kho na la ‘jug pa'i 'grel pa, Toh 3892, vol. ha, 40b-41a): sems ni de 
ltar [41a] med pa 'i phyir sems las byung ba rnams kyang bsal / (Prajfiamukti reads bkag pa 'i phyir / 
E 

This indicates that Prajfíamukti's text states “freedom from hatred"; the phrase is not found in Atisa’s 
root text. 

Jüanagarbha, Satyadvayavibhangakarika (Eckel 1987, 101, v. 39; Tib., Eckel 1987, 187): gang tshe 
shes dang shes bya dang bdag nyid rjes su mi mthong ba // de ni mtshan ma mi 'byung phyir // gnas 
pa brtan phyir mi bzheng so //. Prajiamukti citation differs: gang tshe shes dang shes bya dag bdag 
nyid rjes su mi mthong bas de tshe mtshan ma mi 'byung phyir gnas pa brten phyir mi bzhengs so //. 
Bhaviveka, Madhyamakahrdayam, 3.16. English translation Engle 2009, 91—92. Skt. (Lindtner 2001, 
8): nibadhyālambanastambhe smrtirajjvā manogajam / unmārgacāriņam kuryat prajfiankusavasam 
sanaih. Tib. (Toh 3855, vol. dza 4a6): yid kyi glang po log 'gro ba / dmigs pa 'i ka ba brtan po la dran 
pa i thag pas nges bcings nas shes rab lcags kyus rim dbang bya //. Prajfiamukti's citation differs in 
the first line: sems kyi glang po log 'gro ba. 

Dergč erroneously reads ma chen po. 
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Cited from the Vairocanabhisambodhitantra. 

Yuktisastika, v. 1 (Scherrer-Schaub 1991, 7). Dbu ma'i man nga gi 'bum reads: gang blo yod dang 
med pa las rnam par das shing mi gnas pa de dag zab mo dmigs med pa 'i (var. yi) rkyen gyi don la 
rnam par bsgsoms //. The citation of this verse is from the Tibetan translation by Ye shes sde (ninth 
century) of the commentary, the Yuktisastikavrtti of Candrakirti. The Tibetan translation by Patsap 
Nyimadrak of this verse from the Yuktisastika differs. See Scherrer-Schaub 1991, 24-25. The verse is 
preserved in Sanskrit in the Sekoddesatika (Scherrer-Schaub 1991, 116n42): asti-nasti-vyatikranta 
buddhir yesam nirasraya gambhiras tair nirālambah pratyayārtho vibhāvyate /. The commentary to 
this verse in the Yuktisastikavrtti (Scherrer-Schaub 1991, 24; P, 4a6—7) mentions that “those who have 
meditated on emptiness in previous lives, as they have understood dependent-arising and have the 
seed for the vision of emptiness, have great power (gang dag das pa'i srid pa na stong pa nyid la 
goms pa de dag rten cing 'brel par “byung ba rtogs shing stong pa nyid mthong ba 'i sa bon yod pa i 
phyir mthu che ba yin te /). 

Abhisamayalamkara 1.39 (Stcherbatsky and Obermiller 1929, 6): dharma-dhator asambhedat 
gotrabhedo na yujyata / adheyadharmabhedat tu tadbhedah paragiyate //. English translation 
Sparham 2006, 1: 84—85. Cited also in Atiša's Bodhipathapradipapanjika (Sherburne 2000, 116). 

This corresponds to “[Buddhas] will not have any subsequent attainment" in Atisa’s text. 

Tibetan reads: glang chen bzhugs kyang mnyam par bzhugs glang chen bzhengs kyang mnyam par 
bzhengs [em. bzhugs]. Cf. Abhidharmakosabhasya ad 4.12 (Pradhan 1975, 204): caran samahito 
nagastisthannagah samahitah / svapan samahito nago nisanno "pi samahita //. Anguttara, Ill. 346. 
Verse cited in full in MRP (Toh 3854, vol. tsha, 283a3): glang chen bzhugs kyang mnyam par gzhag 
glang chen bzhud kyang mnyam par gzhag glang chen man la yang mnyam par bzhag glang chen 
gzigs kyang mnyam par bzhag /. 

Different from Atisa’s text. 

Prajfiamukti reads mtshan ma for kun tu rtog pa. Cf. Miyazaki 2007b, 8n6, Vairocanabhisambodhi 
(Toh 494, vol. tha, 226b7—227a1): byang chub nam mkha 'i mtshan nyid do kun tu rtog pa thams cad 
spangs //. 

Different from Atisa’s text. 

Cf. Samvarodayatantra 33, Tib. vv. 33abc—34a. Skt. (Tsuda 1974, 164—65): nanadhimuktikah sattvas 
caryānānāvibodhitāh nananayavineyanam upayena tu desitah / 32 || gambhiradharmanirdese 
nadhimuktika yadi pratiksepo na kartavyo cintya sarvadharmata // 33 //. 

“Whoever sees me as visible matter, whoever understands me as sound, has entered into a wrong path, 
that person will not see me. The buddhas are the dharmakaya, the “leaders” see reality (dharmata).” 
Vajracchedika, 826, vv. 1-2ab (Conze 1957, 56-57): yo mam rüpena cadraksur yo mam ghosena 
canvaguh / mithyaprahanaprarta na mam draksyanti te janah / 1 / dharmato buddho drastavyo 
dharmakaya hi nayakah //. 

As noted, the title page and first folios of the Collection of Special Instructions on the Middle Way 
(Dbu ma'i man ngag gi 'bum) and Collection on the Two Realities (Bden gnyis kyi 'bum) were 
switched at some point in their history and I have corrected the manuscripts’ titles based on their 
corresponding content. I have kept the actual title of the given manuscript in the notes. For 
information on the manuscript of the Bden gnyis kyi 'bum, see Apple 2015, 21—23. 
Sūtrasamuccayasaūcayārtha, extended colophon not in Dergé Tengyur but in the Bstan’ gyur gser 
bris ma, mdo 'grel a, 513r: . . . lha khang ke ru'i khyams smad kyi ban de bdag gyi zhus te gdams 
ngag dang bcas te gnang ngo / jo bo 'i bla ma a wa dhu ti pas rab tu mi gnas pa 'i Ita ba dang / las 
mtha’ sems bskyed pa’i cho ga dang / mdo kun las btus pa’i don man ngag tu byas pa di gsum stabs 
gcig tu gnang ba lags so //. Cf. Chattopadhyaya 1967, 462. 

See Dromtónpa Gyalwai Jungné 2012b, 46.13—16: nga 'i bla ma shanti pa brgyad stong pa gsung tsa 
na dbu mar bshad pa thams cad re re nas sun phyung bas nga 'i dbu ma i Ita ba de nyid gsal btab pa 
bzhin du song rnal “byor spyod pa'i dbu ma shin tu gsal bar gyur nga zla ba grags pa i lugs la shin tu 
dad pa yin gsung /. 
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This story relates to how the titles of texts should be composed. See De Jong 1972, 191; Roesler 2002, 
447nn40, 41, 43. 

The content of the manuscript now shifts to commenting on AtiSa's Special Instructions on the Middle 
Way. 

Yuktisastika, v. 30 (Scherrer-Schaub 1991, 12): de nyid tshol la thog mar ni thams cad yod ces brjod 
par bya don rnams rtogs shing chags med la / phyis ni rnam par dben pa'o //. English translation 
Loizzo 2007, 180 (Tib. 318). Skt. (Lindtner 1997b, 110): sarvam astiti vaktavyam ddau 
tattvagavesinah | pascad avagatārthasya nihsangasya viviktata //. 

Catuhsataka, chap. 8, v. 15. Kadampa text reads: dang por bsod nams min las bzlog bar du bdag las 
bzlog bya zhing tha mar kun las bzog bya ba de Itar shes pa rigs par Idan //. Tib. (Lang 1986, 82): 
bsod nams min pa dang por bzlog bar du bdag ni bzlog pa dang phyi nas lta ba kun bzlog pa gang gis 
shes de mkhas pa yin /. Skt. (Lang 1986, 82): vàranam prag apunyasya madhye varanam atmanah 
sarvasya varanam pascad yo janite sa buddhiman /. 

See Vetturini 2007, 108, for later historical accounts of this saying. 

Cf. Madhyantavibhaga, vv. 1-2 (Nagao 1964, 17-18): abhütaparikalpo 'sti dvayan tatra na vidyate 
sunyata vidyate tv atra tasyam api sa vidyate / na šūnyam napi casiinyam tasmāt sarvam vidhiyate / 
sattvād asattvāt sattvāc ca madhyama pratipac ca sā //. Translation based on Mathes 2000, 197-97: 
“False imagining exists. Duality is not found in that. But emptiness is found there, [and false 
imagining] is found in relation to [emptiness] as well. Therefore, everything is taught as neither empty 
nor non-empty, because [false imagining] exists, because [duality] does not exist, and because [false 
imagining] exists [in relation to emptiness, and emptiness in relation to false imagining]. And this is 
the middle path.” 

Jüanagarbha's Satyadvayavibhangakarika, 17a (Eckel 1987, 87, Tib., 173): kun rdzob de bzhin nyid 
gang yin // de nyid dam pa'i don gyis bzhed //. Sanskrit in Haribhadra's AAA (Wogihara 1932, 
407.25): samvrtes tathata yaiva paramārthasya sa mata / abhedat so "pi ni nyayo yathadarsanam 
asthitah //. 

This echoes the relationship between the two realities found in Atiša's Satyadvayāvatāra and 
Candrakirti’s Madhyamakavatara (6.80). The Satvadvayavatara, v. 19 (Ejima 1983, 365-66, Apple 
2013, 314): [The Acarya Candrakirti has stated as follows]: “Conventional reality functions as a 
means, and ultimate reality functions as the goal. Those who do not understand the difference between 
the two have a bad understanding and get a bad rebirth.” slob dpon zla grags di skad du (om. Ejima} 
// thabs su gyur pa kun rdzob bden pa dang thabs las byung ba don dam bden pa dag / gnyis po 'i dbye 
ba gang gis mi shes pa de dag log par rtogs pas ngan 'gror 'gro // 19 //. Madhyamakavatara, 6.80 (La 
Vallée Poussin 1907-11, 175.3—6): tha snyad bden pa thabs su gyur pa dang don dam bden pa thabs 
byung gyur pa ste de gnyis rnam dbye gang gis mi shes pa de ni rnam rtog log pas lam ngan zhugs // 
6.80 //. Cited in the Subhasitasamgraha (Bendall 1903, 396.7-10): upayabhütam vyavaharasatyam 
upeyabhütam paramarthasatyam tayor vibhagam na paraiti yo vai mithyavikalpaih sa kumargayatah 
/ As noted by Lindtner (1979,  89n13), this verse is also cited in the 
Bodhisattvayogacaracatuhsatakatika, chap. 3 (P, vol. 98 [dbu ma Ya], 63a.1—2). 

Chengawa Tsultrim Bar was the youngest of the three Kadampa brothers, the other two being Potowa 
Rinchen Sal and Phuchungwa Shónu Gyaltsen. 

This refers to Naljorpa Jangchup Rinchen, who was a direct disciple of Ati$a and later became abbot 
of Radreng Monastery after Dromtónpa Gyalwai Jungné. 

Quoted in Tsongkhapa's Lam rim chen mo (Tsongkhapa 1985, 195); for the English, see Cutler and 
Newland 2000, 1: 251. 

Satyadvayavatara, v. 21abc (Ejima 1983, 365): kun rdzob ji ltar snang ba di rigs pas brtags na 'ga' 
mi rnyed ma rnyed pa nyid don dam yin /. See Apple 2013, 315-17. 

The Kadampa author is following Atisa’s tradition of “four great reasons" (gtan tshigs chen po bzhi) 
as articulated in the Bodhipathapradipa (Sherburne 2000, 15, 229-35). Atisa’s system of positing four 
reasons for proving emptiness is different from Kamalašīla, who discusses five reasons (see Keira 
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2004, 10-13). 

Sünyatàsaptati, v. 4ab (Lindtner 1997b, 94): yod pa yod phyir skye ma yin / med pa med pa'i phyir ma 
yin //. 

This citation is actually from Aryadeva’s Catuhsataka (11.15) rather than verses of the 
Madhyamakāvatāra. The manuscript reads (Lang 1986, 106): "bras bu yod par gang 'dod dang "bras 
bu med par gang 'dod la ka ba lasogs rgyan rnams ni (Lang: khyim gyi don du ka ba la) khyim gyi 
don du don med do {sogs pa i rgyan ni don med ’gyur} /. Skt. (Lang 1986, 106): stambhadinam 
alamkaro grhasarthe nirarthakah / satkaryam eva yasyestam yasyasatkaryam eva ca //. Howevever, 
the verse is found in Candrakīrti's Madhyamakāvatārabhāsya (La Vallée Poussin 1907-12, 99.13— 
14), cited without source, indicating that early Tibetans may have attributed the verse to Candrakirti. 
Bodhicaryāvatāra 9.147 (Vaidya 1960, 272.30): nabhavasya vikāro ’sti hetukotisatairapi //. 
Mūlamadhyamakakārikā 1.1. Toh 3824, vol. tsa, la3-2b1 (MacDonald 2015, 2: 48): bdag las ma yin 
gzhan las min gnyis las ma yin rgyu med min dngos po gang dag gang na yang skye ba nam yang yod 
ma yin /. Skt. (La Vallée Poussin 1904, 12.13): na svato napi parato na dvabhyam napy ahetutah 
utpannā jatu vidyante bhavah kva cana ke cana / 1 //. 

This verse is an old Tibetan translation of MMK 14.5, which reads: gzhan las kyang ma yin te gzhan 
ni gzhan la bsten te gzhan gzhan min gzhan du mi ltar 'gyur /. This version differs from the canonical 
Tibetan translation, which reads (Toh 3824, vol. tsa, 8b2): / gzhan ni gzhan la brten te gzhan gzhan 
med par gzhan gzhan mi 'gyur gang la brten te gang yin pa de ni de las gzhan mi "thad //. Skt. 
(Katsura and Siderits 2013, 149-50): anyad anyat pratityanyan nànyad anyad rte "nyatah / yat 
pratitya ca yat tasmat tad anyan nopapadyate. 

Pramāņavārttika 1.35. English translation Dunne 2004, 336-37. Skt. (PV 3.35, Miyasaka 1971—72, 
118): nityam  sattvam asattvam va  'hetor anyanapeksanat / apeksato hi bhavanam 
kadacitkatvasambhavah //. Tib. (Miyasaka 1971-72, 119): rgyu med gzhan la mi ltos phyir rtag tu yod 
pa’am med par 'gyur dngos po rnams ni res 'ga' zhig 'byung ba ltos pa las yin no /. The verse is 
preserved in Candraharipa's Ratnamala, Toh 3901, vol. a, 67a3-4. 

See Jhanagarbha, Satyadvayavibhangakarika (v. 14, trans. Eckel 1987, 80). 

Madhyamakālamkāra 11 (Ichigo 1989, 192-93; Skt. TS, v. 1989): samyuktam diiradesastham 
nairantaryavyavasthitam ekanvabhimukham rüpam yang anor madhyavarttinah /. 
Madhyamakalamkara 12 (Ichigo 1989, 195; Skt. TS, v. 1990): anvantarabhimukhyena tad eva yadi 
kalpyate pracayo bhiidharadinam evam sati na yujyate /. 

Madhyamakalamkara 61 (Ichigo 1989, 210—11; Skt. TS, v. 1995: tad evam sarvapaksesu naivaikatma 
sa yujyate ekanispattito 'nekasvabhavo 'pi na sambhavi /. 

Ratnāvalī 1.99 (Hahn 1982, 38-39): gzugs kyi dngos po ming tsam phyir nam mkha' yang ni ming 
tsam mo 'byung med gzugs lta ga la yod de phyir ming tsam nyid kyang yin //. Skt.: 
rūpasyābhāvamātratvād akasam namamatrakam / bhiitair vina kuto rūpam nāmamātrakam apy atah 
M: 

The Kadampa author cites an old Tibetan translation of Mūlamadhyamakakārikā verses 4.8 and 4.9 in 
inverse order that reads: stong pa nyid skyis bshad byas tshe gang zhig skyon 'dogs smra byed pa de'i 
thams cad skyon btags min bsgrub par bya dang mtshung par 'gyur // [4.9] / stong pa nyid kyi brtsad 
byas tshe / gang zhig lan 'debs smra byed pa de'i thams cad lan btab min bsgrub par bya dang 
mtshung par 'gyur // [4.8]. The Tibetan Tengyur reads 4.8 and 4.9 (Toh 3824, vol. tsa, 3b7-4al) as: / 
stong pa nyid kyis brtsad byas te gang zhig lan 'debs smra byed pa de yis thams cad [4a1] lan btab 
min bsgrub par bya dang mtshungs par 'gyur //[4.8] // stong pa nyid kyis bshad byas tshe gang zhig 
skyon 'dogs smra byed pa de yis thams cad skyon btags min bsgrub par bya dang mtshungs par 'gyur 
//[4.9]. MMK, Skt. 4.8-4.9 (La Vallée Poussin 1903-13, 127): vigrahe yah pariharam krte Siinyataya 
vadet / sarvam tasyaparihrtam samam sādhyena jayate // 8 // vyakhyane ya upalambham krte 
sūnyatayā vadet / sarvam tasyanupalabdham samam sadhyena jayate / 9 /; Katsura and Siderits 2013, 
56-57. 

Madhyamakavatara 6.68a-c (La Vallée Poussin 1907-12, 159.6—7): 'di yis lan ni gang dang gang 
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btab pa de dang de ni dam bcas {LVP bca’ } mtshungs mthong nas {LVP mthong bas}//. 

According to Tsenlha Ngawang Tsultrim (Btsan lha ngag dbang tshul khrims, 1997, 3), Kam is a 
Tibetan clan name. 

According to Rangjung Yeshe Dictionary, an “ox particle” (6) is a measure the size of seven {lug 
rdul dust particles raised by a flock of sheep (5), a measure the size of seven rabbit particles (ri bong 
gi rduly (4), a measure the size of seven water particles (chu rdul} (3), which are equal to seven /cags 
rdul, “iron particles" (2), a measure the size of seven minute particles (rdul phran} (1). 

Ratnāvalī 1.69—70abc (Hahn 1982, 28—29): ji ltar skad cig mtha’ yod pa de bzhin thog ma dbus brtag 
go de ltar skad cig gsum bdag phyir "jig rten skad cig gnas pa min [L69] thog ma dbus dang tha ma 
yang skad cig bzhin du bsam par bya thog ma dbus dang tha ma nyid // [1.70abc]. Skt.: yathanto 'sti 
ksanasyaivam adimadhyam ca kalpyatam / tryatmakatvat ksanasyaivam na lokasya ksanam sthitih // 
[69] // adimadhyavasanani cintyani ksanavat punah / adimadhyavasanatvam //. English translation 
Dunne and McClintock 1997, 19. 

Siinyatasaptati 1 (compare Lindtner 1997b, 94): gnas pa dang {Lindtner 'am) skye ‘jig yod med dang 
{Lindtner dam} / dman dang khyad par can rnams ni {Lindtner dman pa'i am mnyam pa 'am khyad 
par can} / sangs rgyas ‘jig rten snyad dbang gis / gsung gi di nyid {Lindtner yang dag} dbang gis min 
M; 

The story of the bodhisattva Sadāprarudita (Tib. rfag tu ngu, “Ever Weeping”) is found in the 
Astasāhasrikāprajūāpāramitā. 

Unidentified citation from a Tibetan version of the Tathāgatotpattisambhāvasūtra, which is 
comparable to the thirty-seventh book of the Avatamsakasiitra translated in Chinese in 699 CE (see 
Cleary 1993, 984-85). 

Unidentified citation attributed to the Avatamsakasiitra. 

Just as one should not mistake a finger pointing at the moon for the moon itself, the special 
instructions on nonproduction should not be mistaken for the meditative realization of nonproduction. 
Bodhicaryavatara 9.35. Skt. (Vaidya 1960, 199): yada na bhavo nabhavo mateh samtisthate purah / 
tadanyagatyabhavena nirālambā prasamyati. Tib. (Toh 3871, vol. la, 32a4): / gang tshe dngos dang 
dngos med dag blo yi mdun na mi gnas pa de tshe rnam pa gzhan med pas dmigs pa med par rab tu 
zhi //. 

Bodhicaryāvatāra 9.2cd. Note that Atiša”s citation follows the earlier translation of the BCA. Tib. 
(Saito 1993, 2): don dam blo'i spyod min blo dang sgra ni kun rdzob yin /. Tengyur translation (Toh 
3871, vol. la, 31al): don dam blo yi spyod yul min blo ni kun rdzob yin par brjod //. 

Bodhicaryavatara 9.37-38. Skt. (Vaidya 1960, 200): yatha garudikah stambham sadhayitva vinasyati 
/ sa tasmims ciranaste "pi visādīn upasamayet / 37 / bodhicaryanuriipyena jinastambho "pi sadhitah / 
karoti sarvakaryani bodhisattve "pi nirvrte // 38 //. Tib (Toh 3871, vol. la, 32a5): / dper na nam mkha’ 
lding gi ni mchod sdong bsgrubs nas 'das gyur pa de 'das yun ring lon yang de dug la sogs pa zhi 
byed bzhin // 9.36 // byang chub spyod pa'i rjes mthun pas rgyal ba'i mchod sdong sgrub pa yang 
byang chub sems dpa’ mya ngan las 'das kyang don rnams thams cad mdzad ll. 

Spyod "jug 'khor lo lta bu lam rgyud la ji ltar skye ba'i rim pa bzhugs, 861.3-862.16, Mochizuki 
1999, 116-18, readings follow Kadampa manuscript unless indicated: / rnam par grol ba'i ye shes 
mthong ba 'i lam ni / chos kyi sku de ye shes rgyun chad pa sangs rgyas [861.4] kyi sa 'o ye shes rgyun 
chad pa 'i [em. from chad med pa 'i, Mochizuki 1999, 116] go ba ni chos sku'i gnas skabs na ye shes 
de rtag par lta ba ltar dngos [861.5] por med kyang / chad par [em. from tshad par] Ita ba ltar dngos 
med da 'ang med pa / gnyis gar yang mi 'dod / mdor na da ltar [861.6] gyi 'khor ba rtog bcas kyi shes 
pa i rgyun dis nyams su myong rgyu gcig mi ‘dod / gzung 'dzin gyi rnam par [861.7] rtog pa thams 
cad phar spangs nas dmigs pa med pa de nyid la rab tu zhi ba zhes bya chos kyi sku zhes bya / de'i 
[861.8] phyir na / gang tshe dngos dang dngos med dag / blo'i mdun na mi gnas pa de tshe rnam pa 
gzhan med [861.9] pas dmigs pa med pas rab tu zhi zhes gsungs so yang ye shes rgyun chad pa'i go 
ba ni / [861.10] slob dpon blo gros mi bzad pas 'phags pa ‘jam dpal la dris pa'i dus su ang / 'phag pa 
lags de ltar gyi [861.11] shes pa rtog pa dang bcas pa 'i rgyun ‘dis sangs rgyas kyi ye shes la legs par 
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822. 


823. 
824. 


dpyod dam / ye shes tsam yang [861.12] mi dmigs zhes dris pas / don dam blo'i spyod yul min blo 
dang sgra ni kun rdzob yin zhes gsung nas da [861.13] ltar gyi shes pa'i rgyun dis nyams su myong 
ba ma yin gsung ngo slob dpon gyis dris pa / don dam pa de'i blo'i [861.14] yul du mi 'gyur na ji ltar 
nyams su myong zhe na / tsho rol mthong ba'i ngos nas bstal bas [em. from bcol bas, Mochizuki 
1999, 116] nyams su myong bo med [861.15] pa nyid do ci ste na rnam grangs kyi don dam pa 'i bden 
pa bshad tsa na / nang stong [Mochizuki 1999, 117] pa nyid dang / phyi stong pa [861.16] nyid dang / 
phyi nang stong nyid dang stong pa nyid stong pa nyid dang chen po stong pa nyid los pa bshad pas / 
'o na tshul [861.17] rol mthong ba 'i rnam grangs rnams stong pa yin la / don dam pa'i bden pa bya 
ba nges nges po gcig las logs [861.18] na yod dam snyam pa la don dam pa stong pa nyid ces gsungs 
pas don dam du rtog pa 'i ye shes tsam dang bral [861.19] bar bzhes pas na mdor na tshul rol mthong 
ba'i rtog pa thams cad nub pas sems can dang de'i don bya rgyu [861.20] la sogs pa dang yang bral 
bas na ye shes rgyun chad med zhes bya'o lon ye shes rgyun chad nas 'gro don gyi [861.21] rtogs 
pa ang med na gzugs sku gnyis kyang mi 'byung bar rigs so zhe na so so’i las dang skal ba ji ltar yod 
[861.22] pa byang chub sems dpa’ dang nyan rang dang / so so 'i skye bo la sogs pa ma rtog pa i ye 
shes med [861.23] bzhin du snang ste / yid bzhin nor bu dpag bsam shing ji ltar re ba yongs skong ba 
de bzhin gdul bya 'i [861.24] smon lam gyis dhang gi rgyal ba'i skur snang ngo bces gsungs so 'o na 
nor bu rad na la sogs pa 'dra [861.25] na bsod nams kun gyi snang ba yin pas na nor bu la sogs pa ni 
rtog pa med sangs rgyas kyi byin rlabs med [862.1] na sems can dang nyan rang dang byang chub 
sems dpa’ so so 'i bsod nams kyi skal bar 'dug go zhe na [862.2] bsod nams ma bsags pa la ni snang 
ba med pas na'o ma yin te dper na chu dwangs ba la zla ba 'i gzugs [862.3] rnyan shar ba 'i dus su chu 
med na zla ba 'char ba med zla ba med na 'ang chu nang du 'char rgyu med / dpe de [862.4] bzhin du 
'dra ba'i byang chub sems dpa' la sogs pa med na'ang gzugs sku'i 'char ba med / zla ba dang dra 
[862.5] ba'i sangs rgyas med na'ang gzugs sku “byung rgyu med / de bas na de liar rtog pa med 
kyang [Mochizuki 1999, 118] slob pa lam gyis [862.6] bsdus pa "i gnas skabs na / spyod pa thams cad 
yul sems can la dmigs nas bsgrubs pas sngon gyi smon [862.7] lam gyis rtog pa med bzhin du gzugs 
sku “byung ste / de'ang sngon gyi smon lam gyi mthu btsan pa [862.8] las “grub ste / dper na bram ze 
jam pas sngon nam mkha’ lding gi sku brten gzhan la phan pa 'i bsam pas [862.9] bsgrubs pas / de 
ltar bram ze bsgrub mkhan sngon 'das te phan par bya ba'i rtog pa med kyang phan pa bzhin du / 
[862.10] rdzogs pa'i sangs rgyas la de ltar rtogs pa'i ye shes mi mnga' 'ang / sngon gyi smon lam gyi 
mthus gzugs kyi [862.11] skus 'gro ba'i don byang chub sems dpa' la sogs pa'i bsam pa dang mthun 
par byed pas so de bas na [862.12] gnyis ka 'dzems pa gal che'o rin po che la sogs pa ni rtog pa med 
pa tsam gyi dpe yin no 'di yang dag [862.13] pa'i dper bshad pas na dper na nam mkha’ lding gi ni 
mchod sdong bsgrubs nas das gyur [862.14] pa de ‘das yun rings len pa des dug la sogs pa zhi byed 
bzhin byang chub spyod dang rjes mihun [862.15] pas rgyal ba'i chos sdong bsgrub pa yang byang 
chub sems dpa’ mya ngan las 'das kyang don [862.16] rnams thams cad mdzad ces gsungs so /. 
Santideva's verse on nonexistence and the continuum ceasing is found in Bodhicaryāvatāra 9: 150 
(Tib., 149). Skt. (Vaidya 1960, 274): evam na ca nirodho sti na ca bhavo'sti sarvada | ajatam 
aniruddham ca tasmat sarvam idam jagat //. Tib. (Toh 3871, vol. la, 36b4): de ltar gag pa yod min 
zhing / dngos po'ang yod min de yi phyir / 'gro ba di dag thams cad ni / rtag tu ma skyes ma 'gag 
nyid //. “Thus there does not exist cessation, and never does there exist entity. Therefore all this world 
(Tib. “all these beings") is (Tib. “always are?) not arisen and not ceased." 

The verse is also found in the MRP and Abhisamayalamkara 5.21 (= Ratnagotravibhaga 1.154) 
(Stcherbatsky and Obermiller 1929, 29): napaneyamatah kimcidupaneyam na kimcana / drastavyam 
bhūtato bhūtam bhitadarsi vimucyate //. Tib. (Stcherbatsky and Obermiller 1929, 53): ‘di la bsal bya 
ci yang med gzhag par bya ba cung zad med yang dag nyid la yang dag lta yang dag mthong na rnam 
par grol //. See Takasaki 1966a, 300; Wangchuk 2007, 199—200, no. 11; Kayatrayastotravivarana 
(sku gsum la bstod pa shes bya ba'i rnam par 'grel pa, Toh 1124, D72a3). 

See chapter 2, Entry to the Two Realities (Satyadvayavatara). 

Compare Sugatamatavibhanga, v. 8 (Toh 3899, vol. a, 8a3; P 5296, vol. ha, 64b7—8): yod min med 
min yod med min gnyis kyi bdag nyid du yang med mtha' bzhi dag las nges grol ba dbu ma de nyid 


mkhas pa 'dod //. However, the same verse in the Sugatamatavibhangabhasya is translated differently 
(Toh 3900, vol. a, 60b3, P 5868, vol. nyo, 348b5—6): yod min med min yod med min gnyi ga min pa'i 
bdag nyid min de nyid mtha’ bzhi las grol ba dbu ma pa yis rtogs pa yin //. Nagashima 2002, 171. 
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